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This is the third and last piece in a 
series of articles with. the general title 
of “CHINA IN THE OVERLAND 
MONTHLY.” The first was subtitled 
“The Life of the Chinese in America” 
(Autumn 1977, pp. 16-36) and the second 
“The Status of the Chinese in America” 


(Winter 1977, pp.-1-29), As has been | 


explained in the first article, the materials 
presented and discussed come from a San 
Francisco magazine called the Overland 
Monthiy (1868-1875, 1883-1935), plus 
the interim journal the Californian (1880- 
1882). 


IMMIGRATION: NEW VOICES 
AND NEW PROBLEMS 


On the eve of the twentieth century, 
a woman poet sang of San Francisco as 
“the Pride of the West, with her motherly 
hands/Stretched outward in welcome to 
men of all lands,” and another woman 
writer singled out the same city in 1920 


. as the one American metropolis capable 


of “a sound and intelligent leadership in 
developing amicable relations between the 
Occident and the Orient.”! But in those 
two decades and beyond, the dockside 
treatment of the limited number of in- 
coming Chinese remained humiliating and 
outrageous, and the status of those 
already in the country continued to be 


anomalous in spite of the fact that the 


_ laboring class was now barred from entry 


and the total number of. Chinese in 
America on the decline.? 

The problems which followed in the 
wake of American acquisition of the 
Philippines prompted George A. Richard- 
son to recall American failures in dealing 
with Indians, Negroes, and ““Chinamen,” 
and his opinions of those people were 
perhaps sufficiently suggested in the title 
of his essay, “The Subjugation of Inferior 
Races,” While he' seemed to harbor an 


abhorrence for the very idea of. mixed 


marriages, he blamed the Chinese for 
being unable to assimilate by wedlock in 
America. If they were capable of absorp- 
tion by marriage, commented Richardson, 
it would not have been necessary to 
prevent their immigration:? But cultural 
assimilation .mustbe sought and accom- 
plished before a sound racial amalgama- 
tion might be realized, and yet as late as 
1911 the Reverend John Hood Laughlin 
felt called upon to protest the continual 


- segregation of Chinese pupils in San 
-Francisco’s public school system. Those 


who opposed integration argued that the 
lineage and training of the Chinese were 
so foreign to American heritage that 
assimilation was impossible. The reply 
was that facts showed the reverse was 
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- true. -At one time before the earthquake, 
Laughlin pointed out, Chinese students 
were permitted in American schools and 
several stood at the head of their classes, 
and, even after they were later denied 
registration, some. American teachers 


continued to admit Chinese until express- 


ly compelled to dismiss them. Nothing 
they did in school made them. appear 
inferior to other children, and certainly 
what they learned there would make their 
assimilation into American society only 
more feasible.* As was observed as early 
as 1887 in the editorial column, one 
single generation of education turned an 
Oriental heathen into a fully American- 
minded individual.* 

The fear of the Yellow Peril somehow 
continued even after the influx of Chinese 
laborers was stopped by laws and treaties. 
Thomas B. Wilson advised in 1905 that so 
long as the intercourse between America 
and China was limited to such practical 
matters as commerce, so long as Americans 
left China’s religious, civil, and political 
life alone, so long would China go her 
own way and live in peace with America. 
For the most part, Wilson pointed out, 
the Orientals had little use for Christianity 
and less for the numerous missionaries 
who bored into every corner of their land; 
the Chinese, moreover, were aware of 
the discrepancies between profession of 
the. Christian faith and the business 
methods, statecraft, social mores: and 
ethics in the West. As Wilson saw the 


problem of the Yellow Peril, perhaps with : 


the growing shadow of Japan in his vision, 
the danger lay in the possibility of the 
Chinese embracing the prevailing Western 


ways of life and following too well the - 


white men’s examples of economic 
aggression and territorial ambition backed 
by military might.£ Another view of the 
Yellow Peril, as envisioned by John 


Bonner a decade and a half before Wil- 
son’s warning, saw China’s imminent 
dismemberment by Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, who would turn China’s vast 
manpower into powerful armies with 
which to threaten America’s Pacific 
shores. Bonner seemed to be quite serious 
when he suggested that Americans should 
be prepared for the contingency of an 
invasion of Mongol hordes commanded 
by-European militarists. However, he did 
not suggest in the first place that America 
should sit idly by to watch other nations 
devour China.’ J. O. P. Bland, whose 
opinion was quoted in a review of his 
book, Recent Events and Present Policies 
in China (Philadelphia and London, 
1913), discounted the possibility of a 
Yellow Peril from China since its people 
did not seem to possess the military or 
administrative genius-considered necessary 
in making conquests overseas.® 

As Wilson saw it, a problem closer 
to reality at home was the indignities and 
unreasonable harassment the - incoming 


Chinese suffered at the hands of immigra- 
tion officers. 


Returning laborers and 
other Chinese, including merchants, stu- 
dents, tourists, and even officials, who 
had duly secured visas from American 
Consuls in China, were upon arrival 
hustled from the dock to the detention 
center on ironically named Angel Island 
in. San Francisco Bay for exhaustive 
cross-examination. Sometimes the “third 


degree” was introduced for no other 


reason, it seemed to Wilson, than to 
confuse the Chinese into making suf- 
ficiently contradictory statements in 
order to treat them as criminals or sus- 
pects. There were officers who went to 
the length of completely blocking at- 
tempts to secure quarantors from ashore. 

Such a “low, brutal, and inhuman” 
situation on Angel Island made Wilson 
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suspect that the efficiency in the Immigra- 
tion Service was rated according to 
“ability and inclination to heap indignity 
and abuses upon incoming Chinese, 
especially upon subjects of the Chinese 
Empire who compare favorably with the 
Anglo-Saxons” in personal merit and 
social standing. It was not uncommon, 
averred Wilson, to see a few distinguished 
Chinese merchants, scholars, and tourists 
promptly book return passage on the 
same ship because they could not tolerate 
the insufferable treatment in store for 
them on Angel Island. Frank B. Lenz, a 
Y. M. C. A. official active in the reception 
of Chinese students, reported that great 
hardships had been inflicted upon his 
charges. The red tape was carried out in 
a manner suggesting that all Chinese were 
dishonest or undesirable. Wilson opined 
that the fault might not entirely or necess- 
arily lie with the inspectors, but funda- 
mentally the system was wrong in that 
it gave them too much freedom in inter- 
preting the rules. He insisted that they 
should accept without question the 
visas issued by the American Consuls in 
China, that the questioning, if any, 
should take place in San Francisco and 
not in any detention center, and that 
all humiliating treatment should stop.” 

A dramatic case of illegal entry in- 
volved the five hundred Chinese the 
United States Punitive Expedition brought 
back from Mexico in 1918. For the most 
part these refugees were laborers in Mexi- 
co when the U. S. Army crossed the 
broder and employed them for service 
functions. The American commander, 
who: not only appreciated their work 
but understood that their. loyal services 
with the U. S. Army had made them 
enemies of the Mexican bandits, took the 
Chinese mto American territory for 
humanitarian reasons. Therefore, when 


the Immigration authorities considered 
returning them to Mexico, he would not 
hear of such a cold-blooded action. 
Finally, the army made arrangements 
to employ the Chinese refugees on work 
projects at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
until such time as it was safe for them to 
return to Mexico.’° 

The care which the authorities took in 
preventing the escape of transit Chinese 
laborers en route to Mexico or Cuba 
was illustrated in an interview with the 
Chief Transit Guard of the Southern: 
Pacific Company in 1923. The railroad 
put up for each passenger five hundred 
dollars as bond, and stationed two guards 
on each car, who were also responsible 
for getting anything the Chinese might 
want, an arrangement clearly implying 
that they were not permitted to leave 
the car before crossing the border." 

The army construction program in 
Texas was permitted to use Chinese ref- 
ugees because at the time no other labor 
was available. In other places and at 
other times factories shut down not 
because labor was scarce but because 
workers went on strike, and such was 
the case in 1901 when the Overland 
editorialized, under the title “Take Up 
the White Man's Burden,” that capitalists 
would be justified in engaging non-white 
labor should the strikers persist in making 
demands impossible to meet. The journal 
called attention to the fact that the 
endless cycle of strikes had so alienated 
the white labor from public sympathy 
that the voice of anti-exclusionists arose 
again. Perhaps it was this wave of anti- 
strike sentiment that made the journal 
decide to follow its editorial in September 
with two articles in October with a similar 
interest. One was a report professedly 
on the diplomatic corps in San Franeisco, 
but nearly half the space was devoted to 
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a flattering introduction of the Chinese 
Consul-General Ho Yow, with only a 
paragraph or two for each of the represen- 
tatives from nine other nations. The 
other was Ho Yow’s own article in which 
he broached the subject of admitting 
Chinese laborers. A long article of his on 
the same subject had already appeared 
in the September number of the(North 


American Review,) and apparently the. 


situation was ominous enough to make 
| James D. Phelan, the Mayor of San 
Francisco, write a rebuttal for the same 
magazine in November.” 

Ho Yow, who was graduated from the 
University of London, admitted to the 
English bar, capable and charming and 
only thirty-one, was represented as a 
high-born Chinese gentleman thoroughly 
at ease in Western society. The mention 
of his fast horses, his large establishment, 
his socially active wife, his children 
learning English, all helped to build 
an attractive image before the American 
public, He was also active in public affairs 
and generous with his time and energy 
for charity functions. One. morning’s 
conversation, said the Overland writer, 
gave him new, enlightening ideas of China 
and its people. It was obvious that Ho 
Yow was the only foreign Consul actually 
interviewed by the journal. The Chinese 
official was much sought after as a lec- 
turer and was said to have succeeded 
remarkably well in removing some of the 
prejudiced notions about his countrymen. 

There were three points in Ho Yow’s 
case for continued Chinese immigration 
which did not seem to have been used by 
the pro-Chinese writers for the journal 
in the nineteenth century. He sought to 
allay the fear of a peaceful invasion by 
repeating first the observation that the 
emigrating Chinese came from certain 
districts in Kwangtung and Fukien pro- 


vinces only, then adding that there had 
never been any Chinese migration from 
any other province to any place in the 
world even where no restriction on 
immigration existed. The quality of 
China’s immigrants, said Ho, was as good 
as that which originated from Europe, 
and China certainly did not send to 
America paupers, criminals, or insane 
persons as some of the European coun- 
tries did. He defended the Chinese 
“colonies” by pointing out the existence 
of numerous other colonies of the Latin, 
German, Hebrew, and other peoples in 
all the big cities in America. If the 
Chinese had sprinkled themselves all over 
San Francisco, practical cases showed 
that such a phenomenon_would become 
one of the strongest objections to their 
presence. 

Phelan’s rebuttal contained two strong 
arguments: first, although it was true that 
Chinese laborers upon first arrival might 
present no competition to white labor, 
they soon learned enough to become 
competitive skilled workmen in every 
line of business they were permitted to 
enter; second, unlike most of the Euro- 
pean immigrants, “Chinamen” did not 
come to seek freedom or become settlers, 
and neither did they seem willing to 
renounce allegiance to their old country. 
The first part of Phelan’s essay was but- 
tressed with statistics and reasoned 
judgments, but the second half resorted 
to insulting references and the usual 
trumped-up or exaggerated charges against 
“Chinamen” and the Chinese Six Com- 
panies, based on nothing better than 
racial prejudice and a single-minded 
effort to discredit an unwanted popula- 
tion, repeating much of what he and the 
Sargents had put forward during the 
previous quarter century.” 

But Ho’s cause was doomed from the 


v 
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start. Even the Overland editorial for 
September, 1901, which expressed sym- 
pathy toward the indignant Chinese 
reaction against exclusion measures, sug- 
gested supplying the strike-torn factories 
with Chinese labor only as an expedient 
and warning to recalcitrant Caucasian 
labor, and meant the possible recruitment 
of “Chinamen” from local sources rather 
than a relaxation of existing exclusion 
laws to permit more of them to come. 
With the arbitrary action of the United 
States Government in 1902 and 1904, 
the whole Chinese immigration case was 
closed. !4 

Subsequent discussions concerning 
labor or immigration shifted to organized 
labor. or immigrants of nationalities 
other than the Chinese, such as the 
Japanese, the Mexican, the Hindoo, and 
the European.4* As reported in the 
previous essay, Augustus W. Loomis, J. 
Ross Browne, and others had deplored 
the under-developed state of land utili- 
zation as early as the 1870’s, but it did 
not seem as if the situation had improved 
much in the twentieth century. The 
journal editorialized in 1909 that racial 
prejudice had kept vast tracts of land 
idle and barren. “We have the Land of 


Canaan, but for all we care,” sighed the. 


editor, “it may as well return to its virgin- 
al state.” A close observer of the scene 
commented that white laborers found it 
too tiring and were unwilling to handle 
the “stoop crops” which required bending 
over for long hours, such as picking straw- 
berries or cutting asparagus, to which 
the Oriental farmers were more fitted as 
a result of similar work at home. Since 
Chinese and Japanese laborers were no 
longer available in useful numbers, the 
growers turned to Porto Ricans, Filipinos, 
Negroes, and, most of all, Mexicans from 
across the border. The white laborers, 


however, though unwilling to work, or 
at least not on the wage scale the growers 
could afford, regarded the employment of 
foreigner labor on the farms and fruit 
plantations as an infringement on their 
rights. Consequently, labor unions lob- 
bied for immigration laws against the 
Mexicans, once going to the absurd length 
of masterminding a bill which sought to 
exclude all who did not habitually speak 
English. Washington, in this case, seemed 
to hold the friendship of a foreign coun- 
try as more important than the agitation 
of organized labor, so that bills of this 
kind never became solemnized as legal 
acts. 16 


CHINA’S ARMY AND NAVY 


In the light of the fearful images of 
Chinese hordes as portrayed in the Yellow 


Peril essays and stories, it is perhaps 


specially interesting to turn to the nine 
essays in the journal between 1880 and 
1913 which dealt: with or had occasion 
to comment on the history and develop- 
ment of China’s armed forces, Their 
accumulated information clearly indicated 
that no appreciable efforts at adopting . 
the superior Western weapons and tactics 
were made until the 1860’s after the T’ai 
P’ing Uprising and the Anglo-French 
Invasion, but the best attempts at military 
modernization were vitiated by a number 
of historical, political, psychological, and 
other factors until some years after the 
turn of the century. !” 

First of all, till the very end of the 
nineteenth century, a lingering suspicion 
that the use of foreign arms was somehow 
a disgrace persisted in some official 
quarters even though they were fully 
aware of the inferiority of spears, bows 
and arrows, Certain officers reportedly 
drilled their soldiers in the use of rifles 
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behind walled compounds while in public 
they paraded with medieval arms. 

Secondly, the channel of command 
of military forces became too diversified 
in the, nineteenth century to permit 
effective overall control and planning even 
if there existed a desire for concerted 
efforts. The Board of War, nominally 
the highest authority in military matters, 
was charged with grain transport, the 
security of river embankments, the affairs 
of the nomads in the north and the primi- 
tive tribes in the south, the courier 
service, and multifarious other functions, 
but the control of the fighting power— 
men and munition—was said to remain in 
the hands of provincial authorities among 
whom there was little co-ordination. Vast 
quantities of worthless, rejected muskets 
had been foisted upon unsuspecting 
officials by European munition agents. 
Even after they became more knowledge- 
able about rifles and guns, the viceroys 
and generals tended to choose their own 
favorite models in the absence of a central 
directive from Peking. As a result, there 
was considerable confusion in training 
and handling supply problems. 

Thirdly, the Manchu banner armies, 
which had been the elite of the Manchu 
conquering columns and were charged 
with the duties of protecting the palace 
and the city of Peking, and of keeping an 
eye on local Chinese authorities and the 
population in various provinces, seemed 
to have degenerated beyond recognition 
after two centuries of relatively peaceful 
co-existence with the conquered. Al- 
though forbidden to fraternize with the 
Chinese, banner families outside Peking 
not only intermarried with the Chinese 
but adopted their language, manners, 
and customs, and retained little if any of 
their own Manchurian heritage. With a 
government allowance sufficient to keep 


themselves fed and-clad, many bannermen 
chose a life of idleness in genteel poverty. 
The only quality which distinguished 
them from the civil population was re- 
portedly an unusual aversion. to all kinds 
of work. By absenting themselves at 
the time of census, held every third year 
for the banner families, they lost their 
Manchu status when they also exempted 
themselves from statute labor and military 
service, With their martial character and 
a vigorous loyalty to the Manchu throne 
having become a thing of the past, the 
banner troops became useless except 
when dealing with local criminals or 
unarmed citizens. a 

Another important reason which 
retarded the modernization of the army 
was said to be the court policy of racial 
discrimination. The practice of main- 
taining separate Manchu divisions, giving 
key positions to Manchus in Chinese army 
units, and allowing a special subsidy to 
Manchu officers and men, created a 
feeling of insecurity and inferiority as 
well as resentment among the Chinese. 
But as a result of the bannermen’s loss 
of vitality, the Chinese divisions gradually 
assumed responsibility for national de- 
fense, a development which made the 
court weary of modernizing and strength- 
ening them after a Westernized force 
sufficient for the protection of Peking 
was organized. 

Finally, without parallel improvement 
in other departments intimately con- 
nected with military preparedness, a huge 
army was likely to remain an unmanage- 
able horde. According to John Bonner, 
General James H. Wilson thought in 1887 
that any foreign general, with a modest 
force, could overrun the Chinese Empire 
because the Chinese army had no sup- 
porting services such as commissariat, 
ordnance, or transport. More than a 


_ pressive in appearance. 
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decade later, another observer found the 
railways in China still madequate for 
military purposes. | 

Some achievements in both the army 
and the navy had nevertheless been made. 
It was noted that, by 1880, naval develop- 
ment included a ship-building yard and 
a torpedo school in Foochow, supplied 
with French technical help in the first 
few years. The estimate of China's 
navy in 1880 was that her vessels were 
good, their armament excellent, sailors 
competent, but too few officers qualified. 
In 1894 China's naval strength reportedly 
consisted of three iron-clads, seven crui- 
sers, thirty-five gunboats, and nine 
torpedo boats, including those construct- 
ed in England and Germany. 

Notable progress in the ground forces 
up to about 1890 was said to include the 
establishment of small-arms factories 
and arsenals in Shanghai, Nanking, and 
Tientsin, capable of manufacturing field 
pieces: European experts directed the 
plants in the early years and the end- 
products impressed the foreign military 
attachés in Peking. Artillery pieces were 
still mixed in origins, but Remington 
rifles gradually became the standard 
infantry weapon. 


Different estimates existed concerning. 


the. merit of the individual Chinese 
soldier. Andrew T. Sibbald was inclined 
to think that the Chinese had a weak 
constitution, and were timid and unim- 
He told of a 
gunner who cautiously applied a light to 
a fuse, then mstantly ran away and threw 
himself face on: the ground until the 
cannon had exploded. A similar story 
was related by Charles E. Lorrimer after 
he had been’ a spectator at an exercise 
where one-third of the men on the rifle 
range shot with both eyes closed. 

Most: observers, however, pointed out 


that, though short in stature, Chinese 
soldiers were sturdy men, capable of 
sustaining severe privations and fatigue. 
Trained and paid regularly, they made 
formidable fighters under good leadership, 
especially those from the provinces of 
Hunan, Honan, and Anhwei. But the 
tall officers and men complimented by 
two American army officers in 1906 
must have been Northerners. The visitors 
noted that the garrison to the south of 


Peking under a German-trained general 


showed every evidence of up-to-date- 
military standard in supplies, barracks, 
kitchen; sanitation, and in the mainen- 
ance of the condition of their weapons. 
Drill formations were: executed with 
precision, followed by a mock battle so 
realistic that the American officer who 
observed it behind every step was ex- 
hausted at the end of the assault while 
the Chinese soldiers gave no signs of 
fatigue. Their physique was rated as ideal 
and their training splendid. 

When Lorrimer attended a maneuver 
in 1911 to the north of Peking, he was so 
impressed with the close drills, cavalry 
charges, and the simulated infantry attack 
that he declared the troops at a distance 
might easily have been mistaken for 
American or European soldiers but for 
the pigtails flying behind the Chinese 
officers. It seemed that privates were 
permitted to tuck their pigtails beneath 
a cap in coolie-fashion, but officers were 
allowed only to thrust the tail of the 
cue in the right-hand pocket. Although 
their movements and discipline were 
admirable, Lorrimer’s own impression of 
their marksmanship, whether of infantry 
or artillery, confirmed the low rating 
given by Western military experts. 

Roger Sprague in 1913 witnessed 
through binoculars Chinese troops in 
actual combat. The defenders of the 
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arsenal in Shanghai, ‘sturdy camel drivers 
of the black north,” were compared to 
the disadvantage of the attacking rebel 
army, “men of the southern rice swamps.” 
Foreign visitors to the arsenal after the 
siege was lifted noted with admiration and 
awe the unusually large, muscular, and 
strictly disciplined men from north 
of the Yellow River. The impressions 
given by the several writers above con- 
cerning the quality of China’s fighting 
men were confirmed by a close observer 
of the Chinese army in action in 1924- 
1925, who concluded that “the out- 
standing fact is the lack of efficient direc- 
tion, for the soldier himself shows signs of 
being first class material if well handled, 
the incompetency of the officers being 
the principal reason for his temporary 
inefficiency as a fighting unit” (Lawrence 
Impey, The Chinese Army as a Military 
Force, 2d. and enl. ed., Tientsin, China, 
1926, p. 38). 

Sprague also reported the admirable 
defensive network of trenches constructed 
and effectively maintained on the arsenal 
ground. Earlier writers likewise pointed 
out or quoted Chinese Gordon to suggest 
that the nature of the Chinese people, the 
sunken roads and intricate waterways on 
the plains, and the difficult passes and 
deep gorges in the mountains, all favored 
defensive actions and guerrilla tactics 
instead of pitched battles against China’s 
invaders. }8 


THE OPEN DOOR TO 
THE DISINTEGRATING EMPIRE 


In Rounsevelle Wildman’s editorial 
dialogue-essay for November, 1894, when 
Japan and China were at war over the 
Korean issue, one speaker opined that it 
would made no difference which side 
should win since in any case more of 


China would be opened to international 
commerce and Christian missions. An- 
other speaker put it even more cynically 
that since Christian nations armed and 
trained both sides, the Sino-Japanese 
War should turn out to be a rich opportu- 
nity for studying the efficiency and 
deficiency of Western military inventions 
at no cost to the Christian nations them- 
selves.'? In the. same number was an 
essay by Lucius H. Foote, the first United 
States Minister to Korea, in which he 
naively stated that Japan waged the war 
against China with no disire of conquest 
but only for the purpose of saving the 


- little kingdom of Korea from decay and 


dismemberment. Foote termed Japan’s 
design a work of reconstruction so that 
the Western Powers, he warned, had no 
pretext to intervene. The American 
envoy even predicted that Japan was 
prepared to conduct a civilized warfare 
while China was likely to perpetrate 
barbarism.”° But the subsequent Japanese 
massacre of Chinese civilians, annexation 
of Taiwan, exaction of enormous in- 
demnities, and total subjugation of the 
Korean people are well-known facts 
of history, the last of which continues 
as a baneful influence today on the 
normalization of Korean-Japanese re- 
lations. 

Japan’s victory over China in 1895 
opened the floodgate to more European 
encroachments against the defeated em- 
pire. Under various pretexts, Germany 
occupied Kiaochow in 1896, Britain took 
Weihaiwei and enlarged the Kowloon 
territory in the same year, Russia seized 
Dalny and Port Arthur in 1897, and 
France grabbed Kwangchow Bay in 1898. 
Moreover, the Powers in certain cases 
agreed among themselves on dividing 
China into several spheres of influence, 
an arrangement which might easily lead 
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to a further, more definite, more decisive 
political partition of China. Britain, 
fearful of Russia's high-handed expansion 
in Manchuria, was the first to suggest 
the idea of China's Open Door, which 
would keep all the ports open to all 
traders, whatever their nationalities. Fol- 
lowing John Bonner's prediction in 1890 
of China’s dismemberment, Margherita 
A. Hamm suggested in 1895 that all 
courses taken with respect to China 
would be crimes against humanity except 
“partition among more civilized nations, 
as in the case of Africa, annexation as 
with India, or a protectorate as with the 
Malay principalities.?* | 
The Overland reacted toward Ger- 
many’s action in Shantung and Russia's 


advance in Manchuria by devoting con- 


siderable attention to the subject of 
equal economic opportunities in China in 
its editorials from February, 1898, 
onward until the Boxer outbreak in 
1900.27 The editor’s language some- 
times sounded imperialistic, as, for 
instance, in this warning or advice: ‘‘it is 
time . . . our government asserted our 
right to equal considerations with other 
powers when the dismemberment of a 
friendly and profitable neighbor is under 
consideration.” The Nation and the 
New York Times were quoted in praise 
of Britain’s Open Door policy and to 
condemn other European “war lords” 
in China who practiced discrimination 


in their spheres of influence against . 


foreign traders. All this discussion of 
privileges and conflicts of interest among 
the Powers as editorialized in the Over- 
land indirectly revealed the helplessness 
of China in the international squabbles 
over her own statehood and sover- 
eignty.2> It was perhaps ironic to find 


at this moment the appearance of R. K. 


Beecham’s high-sounding poem which 


- welcom 


spelled out America’s mission to be the 
adherence to Christ’s commandments to 
reclaim “the dark-eyed, § down-trod 
brother, / From sloth and heathen shame 

. With Justice, Truth, and Right,” 
especially when the journal was to quote 
with approval some pages later Kipling’s 
declaration of “the white man’s. bur- 
den.” | ! | 

Cuban war-clouds, the journal pointed 
out, should not obscure the issue of China 
trade which was of “infinitely greater. 
importance” to California. Reports of 
field observers as well as export statistics 
were quoted to prove that China was in 
urgent need of food, machinery, steam- 
ships, railroads, electric: supplies, tools 
of all kinds, and other industrial equip- 
ment. The fear in some quarters that 
China might one day develop enough 
manufacturing industries of her own 
to undersell the West was lost in the 
immediate vista of commercial possibili- 
ties with a nation of four hundred million | 
people whose Government seemed to be 
better disposed toward the United States 
than any other country. The Chinese 
Consul General in San Francisco was 
said to have declared that the nation 
destined to convert China was the friendly 
and technologically advanced United 
States whose “conquest” would be 

From 1899 to 1900, a series of 
memorandums between William W. Rock- 
hill, a State Department expert on China, 
his friend Alfred E. Hippisley, an English- 
man in the employ of the Chinese Im- 
perial Martitime Customs Service, and 
Secretary of State John Hay, followed 
by the notes Hay exchanged with the 
various Powers, established the inter- 
national Open Door policy with respect 


to China, a doctrine which came to be 


particularly associated with the name of 
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John Hay, the poet of the Pike County 
ballads. Hay’s “initiative” in this matter 
made his country appear.to China and 
the world as unselfish and righteous and 
true to its tradition, while at the same 
time permitted Americans to share with 
other nationals all the commercial privi- 
leges and opportunities anywhere from 
Canton to Dalny.*° This noble act was 
celebrated by William Vaughn Moody in 
“The Quarry,” where China was pictured 
as an old, feeble, ‘‘sacred elephant,” 
the European Powers and Japan as a pack 
of “brutes of prey” ready to pounce 
upon the ponderous, helpless giant and 
tear it apart, and the United States as 
a majestic eagle swooping down, placing 
itself 
chased,”” causing the wild pack to dis- 
perse.?” 


THE REFORM INTERLUDE IN 1898 


In its angry reaction against the de- 
moralizing inefficiency of the Govern- 
ment in demobilizing the troops after 
the Cuban War, when a number of soldiers 
in uniform with their pay two months 
in arrears were found soliciting on side- 
- walks for travel expenses home, the 
journal incidentally revealed that there 
was a reform movement in China. A 
few scholars, influenced by Western 
knowledge of political philosophy and 
science and shamed before Japan’s exam- 
ple of amazing progress, sought to spread 
the new light and succeeded in winning 
. the support of Emperor Kuang Hsú. The 
‘imperial edicts on education and law, the 
armed forces and the police, on develop- 
ment of national resources and agricul- 
ture, and other administrative reforms 
designed to root out entrenched corrup- 
tion and ancient sinecures, shocked 
the establishment. Before the ink on 


“between the chasers and the 


these decrees dried, the Empress Dowager 
deposed the young Emperor and nullified 
all his policies. The Overland’s reference 
to this reform movement of the hundred 
and eight days disclosed nothing more 
than that all but one leader were caught 
and beheaded.”* | 


THE BOXERS AND 
THE MISSIONARIES 


In July, 1900, the magazine advocated 
humanity and consideration on the part 
of the Powers in their conduct in China. 
In October, with no preamble about the 
turmoil in North China, the editorial 
reported that Germany vowed vengeance 
on account of the assassination of its 
Minister in Peking and also the news 
that the Empress Dowager as well as 
Prince Tuan, who was in charge of foreign 
affairs before the hostilities began, was 
deeply implicated in the militant 'anti- 
foreign movement. Although these were 
the only direct reference to the Boxer 
calamity in the journal, it is safe to 
assume that those of its readers who 
scanned newspapers were not ignorant 
about the superstitions and crimes of the 
Boxers, even if they knew little of the 
background of their fanaticism or the 
various implications of their movement 
to the literate Chinese people.?? 

An article in 1905, entitled “The 
Missionary Question,” was probably writ- 
ten in response to the charges that mis- 
sionaries were accountable: for the late 
Boxer outbreak. The specific charges 
leveled against the missionaries might 
be gleaned from the denials, such as that 
they did not interfere with the local 
administration of justice, that they 
should not be held responsible if the local 
inhabitants objected to the site of the 
churches or the missionary residence, 


™ 
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- that they took to native dresses, etc. 
The author, in conclusion, sought to lay 


the blame on the territorial and economic. 


aggressions of the colonial Powers.% 
But, as Ernest R. Hughes, a respected 
authority on East-West relations, observed, 
many native Christians: were compen- 
sated for their losses during the Boxer 
and other troubles so that the people saw 
it paid to profess Christian faith, for even 
the mandarins dared not offend. the 
missionaries who might speak up for the 
converts in their law-suits with the non- 
converts. “This attitude,” said Hughes, 
“had been at work in the pre-Boxer 
years. It inevitably was more so after, 
and the Church, Roman and Protestant, 
expanded largely but at considerable 
expense to its purity, specially in the 
north.”** 
missionaries were to be further consoli- 
dated after the Boxer catastrophe, a 
` prominent Presbyterian declared in No- 
vember, 1900, that “the obstacles to the 
Gospel have not. been melted away by 
the fervor of love, Christian love, but 
blown with cannon. . . . [The door to 
China bore] marks of bloody fingers,” 
and he prayed that in the future the 
missionaries would cease to insist on 


their treaty rights but follow. Jesus’ 


personal example of patient endurance 
in their appointed task. The Bible 
and the gunboat obviously belonged, or 
should have belonged, to different 
worlds.** y i 


THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR AND 


AMERICAN COMMERCE IN CHINA 


A useful illustration of the basically 
selfish interest of the Western Powers in 
their efforts to improve a given locality 


in China was ‘provided in the comments 


of the Overland editorial for November, 


- When the privileges of the _ 


influence over China. 


1903. Russia was said to be building 
Dalny of Manchuria into a modern city. 
With stone buildings, tramways, docks, 
and magnificent residences, Dalny was 
said to be only waiting for interested 
people to make the place come to life, 
but “from within .1ts walls and from 
within its government the Celestial is 
forever barred.” It was suggested, more- 
over, that Americans might profit by 
studying the Russian administration in 
Dalny.. And all this laudation of the Great 
Bear was preceded by the confident 
declaration that “every step taken in 
China by Russia is a step for civilization.” 
Besides, as implied by another writer, 
what China had to say or proposed to 
do was of no concern to the United States 
since Manchuria's transfer from Chinese 
to. Russian sovereignty need not interfere 


with American commercial interests so 


long. as Russia sae the Open Door 
policy.” | 

- One Overland writer, however did not 
find Russia trustworthy and saw an 
inviolate China as the only practical 
protection of American trade, but he was 
not disturbed by the prospect of Japan’s 
“I would rather 
trust the future of America to China 
under the wise -leadership of Japan,” 
he said, if. the alternative was Russian 
domination of the dragon. Neither — 
did another writer believe that Russia ` 
might be willing to give up exclusive 
control of Manchuria. When he spoke 
of providing the poor Russian peasants 
with -a better life than the one under the 
Czar’s decadent autocracy, a noble 
program in which the Powers should be 
disposed to help if Russia desisted from 
aggression, there was no mention at 
all of the needs of the Chinese people 
over whose land the brutal war was being 
fought.25 It was simply as if Manchuria 
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were an uninhabited region belonging to 
no one or to whoever could claim it by 
squatting or force. Indeed, there was 
frankly no pretence in any of the discus- 
sions above that China’s rights over her 
own territory had bearing on the issue 
athand. ` 

Japan’s sweeping victories on the sea 
and in Manchuria delighted a few but 
alarmed many Americans. Some were 
irritated by the new arrogance of the 
Japanese residents in California and sug- 
gested that Japan’s dream of Asia for 
Asians should be forcibly discouraged. 
Others began to find reasons for showing 
sympathy to Russia. One writer, for 
instance, contended that Japan commit- 
ted a “wanton act of vandalism’’ by 
attacking the Russian fleet before with- 
drawing its Ambassador from Moscow. 


It was predicted that with Japan as Asia’s | 


new leader, China would sustain the 
struggle against white nations, and the 
argument unaccountably shifted to de- 
nouncing both the Chinese and the 
Japanese in America. When China. inci- 
dentally featured in the discussion of the 
Far Eastern situation, as it did here, 
her future role was arbitrarily resigned 
to the dictate of Japan, the Chinese 
people thousands of miles away from the 
war-torn Manchuria were singled out for 
abuse, but no mention was made of 
the battle-scars inflicted upon the Chinese 


at home who were directly and involun- — 


_tarily involved.?* 

Russia’s defeat in the Far East and 
Japan’s acquisition of political and econo- 
mic privileges in Manchuria, together 
- with the colonization of Korea, consoli- 
dated Japan’s defense perimeter on the 
. Northeastern Asian Continent. As James 
- E, Free put it, Japan's war with Russia 
was undertaken not to prevent dismember- 


_ . ment of China but to get possession of the 


pieces. The move was a challenge to the 
Open Door policy, as was Russia’s program 
in Manchuria before the armed con- 
flict?’ 

But Secretary of War William H. Taft’s 
tour of the Orient in 1907 seemed to have 
brought optimism to Americans interested 
in the China trade, so that in 1909 
appeared Frank A. Blake’s article in which 
information was given concerning invest- 
ment areas and the methods and psycho- 
logy of Chinese businessmen, particularly 
the importance of obtaining their 
complete confidence and that of accom- 
modating some of their peculiar customs 
as European merchants successfully did. 
The necessity of a large American 
merchant marine and the establishment in 
China of branches of business firms to 
replace their hired agents of European 
nationalities was also urged. As if to 
attract attention in favor of China, a 
brief introduction and a photograph of 
the boy Emperor also appeared in 1909.” 


THE NUMBER FOR MAY, 1911 


Materials on China occupied about | 
three-fourths of the space in the May, . 
1911, issue of the Overland, with photo- 
graphs liberally interspersed throughout 
the volume, featuring the boy Emperor 
and the Prince Regent, American consular 
representatives in China, an American 
Consul’s Chinese wife who was formerly 
the first lady-in-waiting to the Empress 
Dowager, important civil officials, naval 
commanders, returned students from 
America holding key positions in the 
government, Chinese buildings, monu- 


‘ments, street scenes, landscape, railways, 


tramways, etc. This special number was 
prefaced by an editorial introduction 
which explained that the materials used . 
were largely obtained through the effort 
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of C. E. Ferguson, the journal’s special 
representative in China, in response to 
the growing interest in the Far East. The 
writers, besides Ferguson himself and 
Pierre N. Beringer, another Overland 
correspondent, included American Con- 
suls, scholars and missionaries interested 
in China, and Chinese officials educated 
in America,*? | 

- Their statements taken together stress- 
ed the fact that China had traditionally 
looked upon the United States as the 
most friendly country in the West, that 
China would welcome American trade 
and economic and technical assistance 
in developing her resources, and that the 
time was never better to promote Sino- 
American cooperation since a considera- 
ble number of Chinese students educated 
in America weré now in a position to 
bring their new knowledge and influence 
into play. The only irritation to the 
Chinese had been their mistreatment at 
American ports of entry by ignorant or 
prejudiced immigration inspectors, a situ- 
ation which was deemed easy to improve. 
The keynote of all the materials was 
struck by the title of the first article: 
“The Twentieth Century China,” a new 
image. A Chinese might still be different, 
conservative, peculiar, but he was no 
longer to be taken for granted. As one 
writer suggested, if a samll nation like 
Japan managed to establish herself as a 
progressive and modern power in a short 
time, it would not be hard to imagine the 
quick success of a large country like China 
once it set its mind to catch up with the 
others. For this and other reasons, he 
added, it would be well for the United 
States to do everything possible to help 
China while expanding her commercial 
interests in the awakened Empire of 
Cathay. But it was ironic that the Empire 
had only four months to live after the 


publication of this special issue honoring . 
it. | 
The writings concerned with the 
conduct of business in China emphasized 
the element of European competition and 
the importance of adapting to Chinese 
circumstances. As examples of innova- 
tions possible even in a conservative 
country, the Consul in Amoy pointed to 
the growing demand for condensed milk, 
a commodity entirely unknown in China 
a few years earlier, and the popularity 
of cigarettes, a form of tobacco previously 
restricted to treaty ports. 

The reception of the American fleet 
at Amoy in 1908, declared to be a great 
success, was attributed to the strong 
desire of the Chinese Government to be 
on the best of terms with the United 
States. Leading officials from the north 
as well as local mandarins took part in 
an elaborate reception of the nearly three 
thousand officers and men of the visiting 
squadron. Besides staging dinners and 
putting on shows with local talent, the- 
atrical companies. and jugglers were 
brought down from Shanghai and invited 
up from Canton to entertain the foreign 
guests. Special halls with Chinese décor 
were constructed where the men might 
rest, read, or write home. Silver bowls, 
silk tapestries, scrolls, porcelain and 
lacquer pieces, hardwood chairs decorated 
with pearls, cloisonné vases, cups,.saucers, 
were liberally presented as gifts of good- 
will. Officers in command declared that 
they and their men had never been 
entertained so lavishly before, and the 


‘foreign residents in Amoy, to their great 


relief, found the sailors well-behaved ' 
in spite of the liberal quantity of wine 
made available to them day and night. 


- THE BIRTH OF THE REPUBLIC 


OF CHINA 
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There were four peripheral references 
in the Overland numbers in 1912 to the 
changing order in China. In May, in a 
record of the ceremony for the opening of 
Pearl Harbor in December, 1911, the 
curious phenomenon was noted of the 
presence of Sun Fo, son of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, “leader of the present rebellion 
against the Manchus,” in a gathering of 
distinguished guests which included a 
representative of. the Emperor of China. 
In discussing the problem facing the 
United States in the Philippines, an article 
in January, 1912, referred to the recent 
political awakening of two great Asiatic 
nations, one of them China, where young 
men demanded the right to participate 
in the government, Pastor Charles T. 
Russell; a regular contributor of spiritual- 
religious essays, pointed out in November, 
1912, after a recent world tour, that the 
revolution under progress in China was 
social and religious as well as political. 
The first definite mention of the birth 
of the Chinese republic occurred in 
May, 1912, when it was noted that the 
ensign of the newest republic featured 
- five stripes, red, yellow, blue, white and 
black, representing “China, Mongolia, 
Manchuria, Tibet, and a portion of 
Siberia” [sic] 4° 

There were three articles in 1912, 
1914, and. 1915, respectively, which told 
a fragmentary story of life during the 
revolution. The writer, Roger Sprague, 
was an American teacher in a provincial 
college in West China. He reported that 
a few American medical missionaries 


lived in Yah. Jo, a city at the extreme . 


western edge of the Red Basin. They 
were called on ‘to tend the wounded, 


but not molested, during the siege which: 


ended in the city’s capitulation to the 


revolutionary forces. The imperial troops’ 


in Chengtu and other cities were reported 


to have turned looters, but “not a hair 
of the missionaries’ heads had been 
touched.” So far as Sprague heard, else- 
where there were isolated cases of attack 
on foreigners and their property, but 


the general feeling ware them was 


said to be most friendly .*' 

Shanghai made a smooth transfer 
from dynasty to republic in 1912, but 
early next year Sung Chao-jen, one of 
the most important democratic leaders, 
was assassinated by Yuan Shih-kai’s 
agent. In July, the abortive attempt of 
the democratic forces to oust Yuan from 
the presidency in Peking triggered an 
intense battle just across the river from 
the foreign settlement of Shanghai. 
Sprague reported that troops loyal to 
Yuan killed and destroyed in parts of the 
native city of Shanghai. The people in 
the neighboring areas were terrified by 
the shattering noise of artillery bombard- 
ment and a few stray shells landed in the 
foreign settlement where volunteers were 
organized to patrol critical approaches. 
and prevent possible looting by deserters. 
Many foreigners, however, were thrilled 
by the proximity of a real battle which 
would leave themselves quite safe as 
spectators. For a closer look, the bolder 
ones hired launches or sampans to get as 
close as possible to the Chinese cruisers 
which came to the support of the arsenal 
and its Northern Garrison to repel the 
onslaughts of the Southern force. The 
latter pulled out in a week after their 
attacks were repeatedly frustrated by the 
well-entrenched Citadel in the arsenal 
and the big naval guns.” 

The rallying point of the revolt against 
Yuan was Nanking. When the expedi- 
tionary force sent to the north was rolled 
back, the status of Nanking suffered a 
succession of quick changes. While the 
leading merchants in the city: wanted a 
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peaceful transition, the retreating army 
wished to make a stand on the Nanking 
wall, which stood fifty feet high and was 
wide enough to permit three carriages 
to drive abreast. A newspaper in Shang- 
hai, as quoted by Sprague, complained 
that “the week before last, Nanking was 
independent, last week loyal, last Friday 
independent, then loyal for two days, 
and now independent again.” Through- 
out the siege, it was reportedly a hundred 


times safer to be an American or Euro- 


pean than a Chinese. . 

Chang Hsun, commanding general of 
Yuan’s besieging force, concentrated his 
artillery bombardment on one main 
gateway and his hordes crashed through 
it on September 1. For three days Chang 
Hsun delayed his own entrance into 
Nanking, and Sprague heard that the 
= city was picked clean. When the Ameri- 
` can Red Cross complained, Chang dis- 
patched a hundred men to restore order 


on the second. day, but their control . 


extended no further than the vicinity of 
the mission and hospital grounds. © Af- 
though Chang Hsun’s were not the only 
troops who plundered, his conspicuous 
absence in the conquered: city was suspi- 
ciously deliberate and naturally inter- 
preted by all as a sign of sinister for- 
bearance. For the success of his cam- 
paign, Yuan made him Governor of the 
province. At. the time, of course, 
Sprague had no way of knowing that 
the military power placed at the disposal 
of provincial administrative heads in the 


second quarter of the nineteenth century - 


was to be the seed of the subsequent 
growth of local warlords who wrecked 
the unification of China as a healthy 
nation. i 


THE OPEN DOOR OF THE 
REPUBLIC 


15 


_Julean Arnold, the American Consul 
at Amoy in 1911, later promoted to the 
position of Commercial Attaché of the 
Legation in Peking, toured the United 
States in 1917 and gave nearly a hundred 
speeches to induce.a more active interest 
in the trade with China. Fred D. Fisher, 
Consul-General at Tientsin, pointed out 
that forward-looking American business- 
men should realize that, while Europe was 
still at war, it was their best chance to 
build up and fortify their position in 
Asia. But the doctrine of the Open Door 
had become a farce, even while the 
European subscribers to it were busy at 


- war, so far as American commercial 


effort on a large scale was concerned. 
This, wrote: a woman journalist, was 
illustrated by the fate of the China-U.S. 
railway loan agreement which was shelved 
under Allied pressure. The proposed 
Fengchen-Ningshia line was said to 
infringe on Russia's privileged sanctum, 
the Hanchow-Wenchow line would be a 
trespass on Britain's sphere of influence, 
the. projected Hankow-Nanning line was 
declared to be an intrusion of French 
preferential rights, and even Belgium 
protested that an American-built Hai- 
chow-Lanchow Railway would be in 


‘conflict with an earlier treaty between 


Belgium and.China. Any and all improve- 
ments in China, it seemed, must wait for 
the pleasure of the old Imperialists.4 

The new opportunities as a result of 
the United States’ entry into the World 
War, the proposed establishment of 
the League of Nations, the fact that 
America now had territorial possessions 
in Asian waters and saw more clearly 
the problems of trade in the Far East in 
which the Pacific Coast was genuinely ~ 
interested, were probably some of the. 
reasons which prompted the Overland 
to provide an exclusive department for 
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Oriental affairs, which became a regular 
feature of the magazine in November, 
1919. It lasted, however, only six months. 

There were incidental reports such 
as the news of a labor movement in 
Shanghai and Peking, or occasional 
humorous bits such as the suggestion 
made under the title “Chinese and Ameri- 
can Divorces” (November, 1919, p. 345) 
of a cyclic importation of two hundred 
thousand “Chinamen” to work in Ameri- 


can homes which, under the pacifying' 


influence of good food and orderly house- 
hold management, might then have less 
occasion to erupt into divorce scandals, 
at the same time teaching the Chinese 
American -ideals and way of life which 
might be brought back to China periodi- 
cally as the homeward flow followed the 
conclusion of each five-year period. But 
in most cases the articles, reprints, as well 
as the quotations from official announce- 
ments or newspaper columns of America, 
China, and Japan, published in the De- 
partment of Oriental Affairs, centered 
around the question of Japan's designs 
on China as a result of its inheritance of 
the German rights in the province of 
Shantung and that of China's submission 
under duress to Japan's extraordinary 
demands. 

In spite of his statement that it was 
not his purpose to state Japan's side of 
the case, it was obvious that to Charles 
. Hancock Forster, the editor, Japan had 
every right not only to dominate Korea 
and Manchuria, but also to control 
Shantung to the extent of stationing 
troops in that province, when he declared 
that to force Japan to return it to China 
threatened Japan's national existence. He 
endorsed a Japanese newsman's position 
that the Western Powers, after depriving 
Japan of its fruit of victory in the war 
against China in 1894-1895, carved up 


China among themselves so that Japan 
was compelled to hold its democratic 
development in abeyance and rely on the 
strength of a military government to save 
the country from destruction, an argu- 
ment that seemed unworthy of the 
support of one reared in the democratic 
tradition of the United States. One may 
understand Forster's hope that China and 
Japan would lay aside mutual suspicion 
and hatred, but it is difficult to under- 
stand his approval of “Japan's eagerness 
to get a foothold in China” when its 
demand was China's national subser- 
vience. The editor felt disgusted with the 
National Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church which publicly condemned Japan. 
As a matter of fact, he himself admitted 
that Japan had acted cruelly in many 
instances, but he offered the barbarity 
of other nations as parallel, It is neverthe- 
less hard to credit him with too much 
intelligence or honesty of purpose when 
he blandly declared that the best men in 
China knew that Japan was China's salva- 
tion. 

According to W. D. Wheelwright, an 
Oregon businessman, the Koreans. under 
Japanese administration, enjoyed many 
advantages which were said to have been 
unknown in their land before, but, he 
added, it was also true that extraordinari- 
ly severe measures were used in suppres- 
sing the demonstrations of the Koreans 
for self-determination, which erupted 
following President Wilson’s announce- 
ment of the same principle. Japan was 
trying to convert the Koreans into Japa- 
nese, said another commentator, by educa- 
tion, good works, promises, and repres- 
sion, but he questioned the possibility 
of gaining the loyalty of such a subject 
people. It was exactly this high-handed 
policy of Japan that frightened China 
from the little brother, said Professor 


bus 
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Kiang Kang-hu and Dr. Joseph Lee, whose 
views were amplified by Professor Tyler 
Dennett that Japan lost its chance to be 
the leader of Asian countries when 
the Japanese Government took the hard 
line in Korea and China, but that in terms 
of racial and religious harmony among 
the Asians and of the white men’s preju- 
dice egainst their color, it was still pos- 
sible for Japan to recapture the leader- 
ship in the Far East if it should soon make 
the wise decision to share with the yellow 
races instead of conquering them.* 
Good administration and material pros- 
perity at the cost of denationalization 
seemed to be a price few people wer 

willing to pay.* = 


DOMESTIC WARLORDS 
ON FOREIGN STRINGS 


China’s declaration of war against 
Germany on August 14, 1917, was inci- 
dentally mentioned in an article of 1920, 
together with the report that China’s 
contribution to the war effort consisted 
of labor battalions numbering about 
a quarter of a-million men.* The edito- 
rial department had no comment to make 
on the Chinese Student Movement which 
exploded on May 4, 1919, or on the news 
that delegates to the peace conference 
refused to sign the Treaty of Versailles 
because, even as a party of victors, China 
was deprived of the right to recover her 
own territory. Neither was there com- 
ment or discussion about the Washing- 
ton Conference of 1921-1922, where the 
Open Door doctrine was re-emphasized 
and more clearly defined, until 1933 
when it was mentioned as background 
information in an article dealing with 
Japanese aggression in Manchuria. 

A feeble attempt at revival of a special 
department on the Far East was the 


“Pan-Pacific Idea,” a column that survived 
for several months in 1925-1926 with 
extremely thin materials, chiefly in the 
form of haphazardly chosen bits of 
information of little consequence. In 
fact, nothing of remarkable current inter- 
est or importance about China appeared : 
in the journal between 1921 and 1930, 
excepting perhaps Clifford Fox's “What's 
Going to Happen to China Next?’’*® 
Published in 1925, the article did mention 
the Washington Conference, but. referred 
to it only with the crude and cryptic 
remark that it made sure no Power 
would attack China. Fox apparently 
attempted to portray the chaotic condi- 


. tion of China as a result of the rivalries _ 


among the warlords, whose names ahd 
battles he bandied about, but no reader 
in 1925 who had not been following 
Chinese news on his own could have 
understood Fox’s tale. Perhaps its chief 
defect was the absence in it of any 
mention of the efforts of the Kuomintang 
to unify the country, the Communist 


involvement, or the death of Dr. Sun 


Yat-sen in March, 1925, which dealt a 
severe blow to the cause of the revolution. 
To: make some sense of Fox’s obscure 
article, the reader would have to turn 
back to the February issue of 1920, 
where the Department of Oriental Affairs 
quoted both the New York Journal of 
Commerce and Millard’s Review. There 
he would have found that the continued 
international recognition of the Govern- 
ment in Peking, which was controlled by 
a corrupt military clique, was one reason 
why the true revolutionaries were unable | 
to make headway in sétting the house 
of China in order,* 

By 1928-1929 the political-military 
turmoils had quieted down following 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Northern Expedition, 
which was successful in spite of Japanese 
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harassment, but the foreign Legations 
declined to move from Peking to Nanking, 
the new capital of the Republic of China. 
Neither event, one of great national 
consequence and another of sinister 
significance, received any attention in the 
journal. But in all this national unrest, 
efforts at 


as a few Overland articles had shown. 
EDUCATION 


The earliest note in the Overland of 
the twentieth century about education 
in China stated, in 1908, that the nephews 
of Duke K’ung, the seventy-sixth lineal 
descendant of Confucius, were studying 
modern subjects, but the report went on 
to say about the many new schools that 
“here as elsewhere, the opinion and 
advice of foreign teachers and advisors 
were politely, but systematically, ignored, 
after being sought with effusiveness and 
paid for in good silver.” Sprague’s article 
in 1912 reported in many useful details 
concerning the real efforts.°° Sprague 
had spend about a year teaching in a 
college in Chengtu, capital of the province 
of Szechuan in Southwest China. He 
minced no words about the incompetence 
of the Chinese administrators who mis- 
managed teaching’ equipment and inter- 
fered with the work of foreign instructors 
invited from England, America, and 
Japan. But he recalled that he and others 
in China fared no worse than they would 
have in the United States where the 
schoools continued to suffer from “a 
super-abundance of supervision.” Sprague 
deplored the tendency among Chinese 
students to cling to the old system of 
learning by rote and their shocking 
unruliness when some teachers displeased 
them, but he seemed delighted with the 


improving and expanding. 
education seemed never to have stopped, 
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fact that corporal punishment was still 
in force in China. | 

In his inspection of the lecture rooms, 
study halls, dormitories, laboratories, 
scientific teaching aids, and the general 
layout of the whole institution, many of 
their features, Sprague declared, would 
do credit to an American college. In the 
course of his travels, he visited many 
other similar institutions in Szechuan 
and found them neat and adequate. In 
one place, a high mandarin turned his 
great official mansion into a high school. 
Elsewhere, many temple buildings were 
fitted out to serve as classrooms. The 
former imperial palace grounds in the 
heart of Chengtu were now filled with 
normal, industrial, and other schools 
under government auspices. Sprague’s 
conclusion was that, excepting the many 
crudities naturally to be expected when 
a new system was being introduced, the 
Chinese were taking hold of modern 
learning with “wonderful enthusiasm.” 

Although the project of training 
selected youths in the United States as 
instituted in 1872 was abandoned in 
1881, individual Chinese students practi- 
cally never ceased going to America for 
a college education. If the readers of the 


_ Overland were not informed of a new 
: Chinese educational program in America, 


backed by the Boxer Indemnity Fund and 
begun in the first decade of the twentieth 
century, they learned at least that mean- 
while, as reported by Sprague, hundreds 
of new schools were being established in 
China, with the aid of foreign instructors 
and returned students, to revolutionize 
the nation’s program of education. 

Perhaps this article and others by 
Sprague on China’s revolution mentioned 
above had helped the readers imagine 
that there was probably hope in the near 
future of finding not only a Chinese 
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people more readily understood. and 
appreciated by Western standards because 
of their increasingly Westernized educa- 
tion, but also a government with which 
more sympathy could be shown because 
it was now akin to their own. The image 
of-a revitalized and less mysterious 
China was being formed. This new image, 
as yet vague, was slowly beginning to take 
shape, with the undoubted help of many 
missionaries who were in the forefront of 
building a new generation of Chinese 
intellectuals. 

Meanwhile the Chinese through their 
own efforts were improving the edu- 
cational apparatus. An outstanding 
example cited by an American reporter 
was the Nan Kai institution. Nan Kai 
High School and Nan Kai. University, 
opened in 1904 and 1920 respectively, 
both in Tientsin, were progressive and 
efficient institutions largely because of 
the initiative and aggressiveness of one 
Chang Po Ling, a Columbia alumnus. 
‘Throwing the scholastic tradition aside, 
he sent his students into the villages, 
factories, shops, and government offices 
for observation and actual research to 
supplement classroom instruction. Sports 
were vigorously encouraged to kill the 
effeminate and awkward image of the 
traditional scholar. The pampered sons 
of generals and financial tycoons were 
made to tumble on the football field 
like any other players. Chang’s programs 
received support and funds from the 
warlords as well as the Rockefeller 


Foundation, and attracted students from ` 


overseas Chinese communities, including 
those in the United States, as well as from 


all parts of China. In his lively interview. 


with Fred Lockley, Chang Po Ling im- 
pressed the American with his six-foot- 


one, two-hundred-pound-plus Northern 


physique and his animated discourse on 


China’s progress. He spoke of his nation’s 


-need for a standard gauge and additional 


railroad lines to the interior provinces, 
and the promise of demobilization of 
many army units, thus releasing man- 
power for constructive work. Chang 
chided those foreign reporters who came 
to China seeking only the picturesque 
and the unusual, and commented that to 
see China in the image of the bandits 
was just as unrealistic as to see America 
in hold-ups and divorces.*? But even as 
Lockley was enjoying the vision of anew 
China through Chang Po Ling’s vivid 
picture, the new Republic was once again 
on the threshold of a national disaster. 
This time the tragedy was brought about 
by a warlord from without. 


A FOREIGN WARLORD IN CHINA 


The gradual re-assertion of the politi- 
cal influence and authority of the Nation- 
al Government of China in areas beyond 
the Great Wall and the continued exten- 
sive migration of the population of 
North China to the three north-eastern 
provinces (Manchuria) were felt by Japan 
as serious threats to its. sphere of special 
interests, Militant expansionists, but . 
especially the officers of Kwantung 
Army, the Japanese military command 
in Manchuria, had long chafed- under the 
relatively cautious China policy of their 
civilian leaders and plotted in detail a 
course of military action to take over 
Manchuria and then the rest of China. 
Before Northeast China might reidentify 
itself with the National Government in. 
fact as well as in ‘spirit, the Kwantung 
Army seized the pretext of a bomb 
explosion on the railroad near Shenyang 
(Mukden) during the night of September 
18, 1931, to begin the immediate. bom- 
bardment of Chinese barracks and the 
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airfield, followed by aggressive operations 
elsewhere. Within a few weeks, Japanese 
troops took virtual control of all the 
principal cities and towns and lines of 
communications in South Manchuria. 
China’s immediate appeal to the League 
of Nations and the United States Govern- 
ment to insure the preservation of peace 
in the Far East according to previous 
anti-war pacts only brought about an 
investigation of the Manchurian situation 
by the Lytton Commission and the 
announcement of the American non- 
recognition policy by Secretary of State 
Henry Stimson, so that Japan was 
convinced that no one was ready or 
willing to oppose its designs in Asia by 
force.53 But the heroic fight put up by 
a Chinese army in Shanghai in the early 
months of 1932 against the Japanese 
navy and marines, was the first indication 
in decades that, given the circumstances 
and the means, the Chinese could and 
would fight a powerful enemy, much 
to the amazement of Japan as well as the 
rest of the world. China, however, was 
aS yet unprepared to fight a total war. 

The Mukden Incident of September 
18, 1931, did not receive any editorial 
attention in the Overland, but there 
was one article each in 1932 and 1933 
which touched upon the problem of 
maintaining peace in the Pacific area, 
followed by a series of three articles in 
1934-1935 by Ralph Townsend, whose 
views were applauded in two of the 
four letters to the editor, with the other 
two expressing anger and disgust toward 
the unabashed apologist of Japan. 


Alvin E. Moore, a former immigration 
inspector on the Mexican border, saw 
in America’s intervention in Europe 
an historical mistake in that the European 
nations remained Europe-oriented and 


that the League of Nations was nothing 
more than an alliance to keep Europe 
itself at peace and out of any involvement 
elsewhere, as demonstrated in the case 
of its unwillingness to offer effective 
assistance to China, a member nation, 
whose territory was being plundered 
by Japan, another member nation. Never- 
theless, Moore saw a glimpse of world 
peace in “the slow, at times painful,. 
evolutionary method of changing life,” 
apparently referring to the European War 
of 1914-1918. He clearly implied that 
the Asians, like the Europeans, would 
have to fight it out among themselves 
to reach a regional equilibrium of powers. 
His article was published just after the 
Japanese installed the diposed Manchu 
Emperor as head of the puppet kingdom 
of Manchukuo in March, 1932.54 

About this time the Japanese Minister 
of War, General Sadao Araki, shouted in 
a public meeting in Tokyo: “Let the 
League of Nations say whatever it pleases, 
let America offer whatever interference, 
let China decry Japan’s actions at the top 


‘of her voice, but Japan must adhere to 


her course unswervingly,”** a manifesta- 
tion of imperialistic feeling of superiority 
which anticipated the later declaration 
of the Japanese Foreign Minister, Koki 
Hirota, after China had declared war on 
Japan, that “the Chinese must be made | 
to realize that they are inferior to the 
Japanese in culture and arms and must 
follow in the footsteps of the Japanese. ”56 
When China scored a moral victory 
through the League of Nations in its 
acceptance of the Lytton Commission's 
report on Manchuria in February, 1933, 
Japan withdrew from the international 
body altogether and started military 
operations in the Chinese provinces of 
Inner Mongolia north of the Great Wall. 
E. Guy Talbott, whose essay appeared 
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in September, 1933, noted that public 


opinion had turned against Japan because 


it flouted all suggestions of settling the 
Far Eastern crisis by mediation, concilia- 
tion, arbitration, or adjudication. After 
enumerating the various multilateral 
pledges Japan had deliberately and bel- 
ligerently broken, Talbott concluded his 
essay by quoting part of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s acceptance speech of the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1910: “Tt would be a 
master stroke if those great powers 
honestly bent on peace would form a 
League of Peace, not only to keep peace 
among themselves, but to prevent, by 
force, if necessary, its being broken by 
others.” Talbott no doubt was of the 
opinion that short of the collective action 
of interested nations, nothing might stop 
Japan's mad schemes in Asia.” In our 
hindsight, it is ironic that Hawaii, the 
American target Japan bombed first in 
1941, was suggested in 1934 as a buffer- 
zone between the two countries. 

Japan was buying twice as much of 
American merchandise as China and, in 
spite of what she might take from China, 
Japan would have to continue to rely on 
America for cotton, automobiles, ma- 
chinery, oil, and other industrial commo- 
dities, said Ralph Townsend.: Therefore, 
it did not make sense to him that the 
United States should go to the length of 
antagonizing an excellent customer by 
speaking out in favor of a mediocre 
customer like China. This economic 
consideration seemed to be his strongest 
argument that the United States should 
not show sympathy for China in her 
troubles with Japan or interfere with 
Japan's actions in China. But since much 
pro-Chinese public opinion pointed to 
Japanese brutalities, Townsend countered 
with many sensational tales which drama- 
tized the dark ways and vain tricks in 
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China. His crowning triumph was un- 
doubtedly his charge that Chiang Kai-shek 
was in Japanese pay because he allegedly 
treated the Japanese best and the Ameri- 
cans worst. It seemed that this ex-Ameri- 
can-foreign-service officer was either in- 
credibly gullible or deliberately vicious,5? 

Sensational claims, on the other hand, 
were made on behalf of Japan. The 
Japanese, said Townsend, shared Ameri- 
can aspirations, showed decent respect 
for international obligations, and were 
talented in bringing law and order into 
chaotic regions. He thought the Japanese 
did a great favor to the Chinese people 
in Manchuria by taking over the territory. 
His comment that the majority of Chinese 
on the scene did not care or were actually 
glad, was clearly made by shutting his 
eyes to the report of the Lytton Commis- 
sion. In his campaign for the imperialistic 
cause of the Japanese warlord, Townsend 
even went so far as to be critical of his 
own Government's characteristic atten- 
tion to “the will of the masses.” He 
implied that the democratic system 
rendered the administration timid and 
incompetent, but he showed. admiration 
for the strong Japanese Government 
which had a voice of its own and a course 
of action clear and determined. In his 
last article in the journal's last number 
(July, 1935), exactly two years before 
Japan was to attempt to conquer the 
whole of China, Townsend advised his 
countrymen to stop worrying about 
warlike confrontations in the Pacific 
area in the foreseeable future, for peace, 
he asserted, had come, and the Japanese 
needed time to consolidate gains in 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia, so that 
meanwhile, as America and Japan carried 


on the normal business of trade, the 


problem of China, said Townsend, might 
be forgotten. 
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Cheng Ming: The New Paideuma 


of Ezra Pound 


William Tay 
(RBIS RR) 


Having attained this precise verbal definition faliter, this sincerity), they then sta- 
bilized their hearts, they disciplined themselves; having attained self-discipline, 
they set their own houses in order; having order in their homes, they brought good 
government to their: own states; and when their states were well governed, the 
empire was brought into equilibrium. From the Emperor, Son of Heaven, down to 
the common man, singly. and. all ESAS, this self-discipline is the root—i.e. 


the paideuma. 


As a result of his parents' interest in 
the work of some of the. missionaries in 
China, Ezra Pound had acquired some 
knowledge of Confucianism as early as 
1907.1 In 1913 there was the transaction 
of the. Fenollosa manuscripts, which 


‘allowed Pound to study Chinese poetry 
and poetics more closely. In the January 


of 1915, “while following up material 
he had found among the Fenollosa papers, 


Pound began to read Confucius, probably 


Pauthier's translation of the “Tschoung- 


Young. "2 Digest of the Analects, selec- . 


tions from the sayings of Confucius, 
was published in 1937 at Milan, and a 


year later was reprinted as Chapter 1, 
Section 1, Part 1 of Guide to Kulchur.: 


A new arid complete translation of this 


great work with the Chinese text printed ' 


en face appeared in 1951. In The Cantos, 
several Confucian concepts are incorpo- 
rated, appearing in the form of ideograms, 
translations, and transliterations. One of 


. the recurring ideas is cheng ning (Pound’s 


“Ching Ming”). The exact time of 
Pound's contact with ' or. study of ae 


_ selections. 


—E.P. * 


concept is not known clearly, but the 
passage in The Analects in which it is 
discussed was included in Pound's first 
Since our present concern is 
to examine the meaning and the trans- 
formation of the cheng ming concept in 
The Cantos, it is useful to quote both.. 
translations by Pound for the purpose 

of comparison: 


Tseu-Lou asked: If the Prince of Mei 
[sic] appointed you head of the govern- - 
ment, to what wd. you first set your 
mind? 


Kung: To call people and things by 
their names, that is by the correct 
denominations, to see that the termi- 
nology was exact. 


“You mean that is the first?” . Said 

Tseu-leu [sic] “Aren’t you dodging - 

the question? What's the use of that?” .. 
- Kung: You are a blank. An intelligent 


_ man hesitates to talk of what he don’t. 
understand, he feels embarrassment. 


If the terminology be not exact, if it 
fit not the thing, the governmental < 
instructions will not be explicit, if the 
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instructions aren’t clear and the names 
don’t fit, you can not conduct business 
properly, 


If business is not properly run the rites 
and music will not be honoured, if the 
rites and music be not honoured, 
penalties and punishments will not 
achieve their intended effects, if penal- 
ties and punishments do not produce 
equity and justice, the people won’t 
know where to put their feet or what to 
lay hold of or to whom they shd. 
stretch out their hands. 


That is why an intelligent man cares - 


for his terminology and gives instruc- 
tions that fit. When his orders are 
clear and explicit they can be put 
into effect. An intelligent man is 
neither inconsiderate of others nor 
futile in his commanding.? 


Tze-Lu said: The Lord of Wei is waiting 
for you to form government, what are 
you going to do first? 


He said: Settle the names (determine 
a precise terminology). 


Tze-lu said: Hows this, you're diva- 
gating, why fix ‘em? 


He said: You bumpkin! Sprout! When 
a proper man don’t know a thing, he 
shows some reserve. 


If words (terminology) are not (is not) 
precise, they cannot be followed out, or 
completed in action according to 
specifications. 


When the services (actions) are not 
brought to true focus, the ceremonies 
and music will not prosper; where 
rites and music do not flourish punish- 
ments will be misapplied, not make 
bullseye, and the people won’t know 
how to move hand or fost (what to 
lay hand on, or stand on). 


Therefore the proper man must have 
terms that can be spoken, and when 
uttered be carried into effect; the 
proper man’s words must cohere to 
things, correspond to them (exactly) 
and no more fuss about it.* 


Although thirteen years lie between 
the two versions, Pound’s translations of 
the cheng ming concept show little 
alterations. Some of the wordings may be 
slightly varied, but the essence remains 
the same. Replacing “exact” and 
“correct” with “precise” for cheng and 
““denominations” with “words” for ming 
have not changed much. To read Pound’s 
translation in a literal way, without 
some knowledge of the historical back- 
ground which prompted this seemingly 
peculiar response, would indeed lead 
one to conclude that the Master is 
‘dodging the question” or “‘divagating.”’ 
Pound relies. upon James Legge’s transla- 
tion for his second version; but unlike 
the great sinologist, Pound only provides 
occasional annotations. One ancient 
Confucian scholar explains cheng ming 
in a very broad sense: “To rectify the 
names of all things.”? This is to under- 
stand the term in the most literal manner; 
but a translation without footnotes will 
most likely yield a similar reading. The 
question posed by Tzu-lu (Pound’s Tseu- 
lou and Tze-lu) demands a practical 
reply concerning actual political action. 
How can the rectification of names be 
an adequate answer? When put into a 
historical perspective, this suggestive 
answer can perhaps be more fully compre- 
hended. 

The Shang dynasty was overthrown 
by the Chou state in the eleventh century 
B.C. After the founding of the Chou 
dynasty, King Wu and his uncle the Duke 
of Chou divided the kingdom into various 
states and established relatives and fol- 
lowers of different surnames as rulers. 
The King of Chou assumed the role of 
a supervisor and leader. The dukes and 
marquess, apart from visits and revenues 
paid regularly to the king, enjoyed 
considerable freedom in dealings with 
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their internal affairs, while all the laws 
and ceremonies basically followed the 
Chou system. The individual rulers were 
to be content with the territories allotted 
to them and encroachment was strictly 
forbidden. Peaceful and harmonious 
relationship with the court and their 
neighbors was expected. Violation of 
peace and order would be duly punished 
by the king, who could summon the 
forces of all the states to join the cause. 
Such a theory of government apparently 
had presupposed too much on the part of 
the individual rulers. A genuine political 
equilibrium could be achieved only when 
all the rulers had managed to suppress 
their lust for power and when the king 
could maintain his superiority without 
trouble. The supremacy of the king was 
demolished when King Yu (ruled from 
781-770 B.C.), attempting to execute 
the well-established Crown Prince so 
that the son of a beloved lady-in-waiting 
could become heir, was murdered by the 
prince’s uncle who formed an alliance 
with a northern barbaric tribe. With 
the help of several lords, the prince who 
later became King P’ing moved the capital 
to Lo-yang and established the Eastern 
Chou in 770 B.C. Since then the imperial 
power shrank into a token without any 
real authority, much less the effective 
means to regulate its subjects. ‘‘Instead 
of the harmony which the principles of 
benevolence and righteousness, carried 
out with courtesy and in accordance 
with the rules of propriety, should have 
produced, we find the states biting and 
devouring one another, while the large 


and strong oppressed and absorbed the 


small and weak.”* 


In such chaos Confucius lived his 
entire life. This period is generally 


known as a time “when ministers (sub- 


jects) killed their lords and sons (princes) 


murdered their fathers.” Wars, strife, 
and collisions among the various states 
occurred constantly. Assassinations, usur- 
pations, and power struggle pervaded 
all the courts. The rapid disintegration 
of social order and the severe disruption 
of political stablity became daily reality 
and plunged the people into a preposter- 
ous nightmare. Facing such a seditiously 
anarchistic situation, Confucius procla- 
mation that “he is a follower of Chou” 
does not come as a surprise. In so saying, 
the sage is not turning himself into an 
ardent but blind supporter of the Chou 
court. He is merely expressing the ideal- 
istic dream of restoring the political and 
social order manifested in the early Chou 
rule. Chou is, in fact, a symbol represen- 
ting the order, unity, and the various 
systems the Master admired. 

At the time of the conversation 
between Confucius and Tzu-lu, the sage 
had lived in the state of Wei for six or 
seven years. All this time K'uai-wal, 
the father of Ch'e, the young Duke of 
Wei soliciting help from Confucius, was 
in self-exile which was brought about by 
his unsuccessful attempt to get rid of the 
notorious and lecherous Nan-tzu, the 
young queen of his father (Ch’e’s grand- 
father). Upon the decease of his father, 
K’uai-wai was not called back; instead 
Ch’e inherited the dukedom.. To rectify 
the name, in this case, would be to rein- 
state the legitimate order of succession. 
The young duke Ch’e would have to 
resign the dukedom to his exile father 
as the name and duty of a son would 
require. The main objective, however, 
was not only to protect the lawful right 
and proper order of succession, but to 
prevent the possible outbreak of a civil 
war. With the military .aid from an 
ambitious ruler of another state, K’uai- 
wai could return to fight for his dukedom - 
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with his son. Even if such a violent 
dissension could be avoided, one case of 
usurpation would likely lead to another 
_ and there would be no end of disorder; 
fot as an illegal ruler, Ch’e might come 
under the constant threat of his ministers 
and generals respectively holding fiefs 
of their own.’ 
A son violating the name and duty of 
a son sows the seeds of chaos. Indeed as 
history has shown us, concession of the 
duke’s power had to be made to appease 
the influential supporters, and war 
plagued the people. The Master was 
justified in his disapproval of the young 
duké's behavior. Similarly, the Chou 
kingdom was shattered when a father 
pérverted the name and duty of a father 
by trying to murder his heir. The rectifi- 
cation of names has an implication much 
deeper than assigning precise terminology 
to things. 
clearly the rights and duties of the dif- 
ferent levels of government and people. 
The unquestionable right of a lord is 
the ruling of his people, but his duty 
requires him to do so by justice and 
benevolence. When the duty is neglected, 
it is the right as well as the duty of the 
ministers to regulate the lord. When the 
ministers for fear of losing their lives 
and riches do not remonstrate against 
` the ruler’s wrong-doings, they are neglect- 
ing their duties.? This probably is meant 
by the Master when he answers the 
question raised by a lord on how to 
achieve order: “There is government, 
when the prince is prince, and the 
minister is minister; when the father is 
father, and the son is son.”*% A political 
regularity cannot emerge when the 
legitimate rights and duties of the govern- 
ment have not been regularly charted. 
When rights and duties are disregarded, 
the established order may begin to 


It is a demand to designate — 


tumble; then the social order will be 
affected. All lawful rights and duties 
have to be properly observed and strongly 
protected as precaution against possible 
chaos. 

The rectification of names is then 
not only an.abstract concept but also a 
practical means. Behind it lies the idea 
of li or propriety. Li is different sets 
of rules of ceremonies and etiquette 
assigned to. the various levels of the ruling 
class. To abide by these guidelines of 
behavior is. the duty of the rulers, 
ministers, generals, and intellectuals. In 
670 B.C., the Duke of Wei planned to 
leave. his state- to spy on the military 
strength of a neighbor. One of his min- 
isters was against it: 


The rules of ceremony are all designed 
for the right adjustment of the people. 
Hence there are meetings of the princes 
(at the royal court), to inculcate the 
duties incumbent on the high and 
low, and to lay down the amount of 
contributions which are severally made. 

_ There are court visits, to rectify the 
true position of the different ranks 
of nobility, and to arrange the order of 
the young and the old. There are 
punitive expeditions, to punish the 
disobedient. The princes have their 
services on the king’s behalf, and the 
king has tours of inspection among the 
princes. ... Excepting on such oc- 
casions, a prince does not move from 
his own state. The ruler’s movement 
must be written down. If there be 
‘written concerning you what was not 
according to the laws, how will your 
descendants look at it? 


From this instance one can surmise that 
propriety appears to have a function more 
than just being ceremonial. rules. It is 
almost a crude form of “constitution” 
which ‘is to be respected by every ruler. 
In these rules is also the form of a politi- 


eae 
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cal system in which everyone is given a 
particular role and is not expected to 
exceed its limits. 

Since there is no special legislature to 
prohibit the aristocracy from violating 
the ceremonies, “it is by good faith that 
propriety is maintained.” The essence 
or foundation of propriety is į or right- 
eousness. The relationship between i 
and propriety is explained by the Master 
in this way: “The superior man in every- 
thing considers righteousness to be 
essential. He, performs it according 
to the rules of propriety. He brings it 
forth in humility. He completes it with 
sincerity.” Rules of propriety should 
always be the concrete manifestation 
of righteousness, and in turn righteousness 
is preserved by observing propriety. As 
to the formalities of propriety the Master 
considers that as less significant. Rules of 
propriety may change, but the principle 
of righteousness must be strictly adhered 
to.14 As an abstract concept the principle 
of righteousness is rather ambiguous. 
Diverse perspectives and different back- 
ground yield conflicting interpretations; 
and limitations of one’s intellect leads 
to misunderstanding. As objective situa- 
tions vary, the principle may also appear 
to be vague. Then how can one decide 
what actions will be in accord with the 
principle of righteousness? Possibly with 
this problem in mind, the Master advises 
in a practical manner: 


Now the man of perfect virtue [jen], 
wishing to be established himself, seeks 
also to establish others; wishing to be 
enlarged himself, - seeks to enlarge 
others. To be able to judge pthers 
by what is nigh in ourselves;—this may 
be called the art of virtue.» 


Only when selfishness is transcended and 
all actions are calculated as:to cause 


no harm to others can we say that one of 
the states of jen is achieved. While 
propriety and righteousness are related 
and inter-depending, both principles rest 
primarily on jen. Jen has also been 
described by one modern scholar as ‘‘a 
state of self-awarness,”” in the sense that 
it is not derived from external factors 
and is not bounded by the objective 
and materialistic conditions. This self- 
awareness in action means the realization 
of righteousness and propriety. One who 
has forgotten his own personal needs 
and interests and settles his heart only 
upon the welfare of others undoubtedly 
stands a better chance to remain on the 
correct path. “One must not do to others 
what one wished not to be done unto 
oneself.” 

It is clearly stated in the first chapter 
of The Great Digest that from the Son of 
Heaven to the common man all should 
consider self-cultivation (hsiu-shen) as the 
root. Jen is not born with man; one must 
be able to endure and live in continuous 
process of self-cultivation before the state 
of jen is attained. Jen is not a virtue 
limited' by intellectual ability or socio- 
political status. One of the disciples 
Tzu-kung thinks that only the great 
achievements can be considered as jen, 
but the Master apparently disapproves 
such extravagant views.” Through self-- 
cultivation every man can arrive at the 
state of jen within his limitations. To 
be of great use to the masses is.jen, but 
this does not mean that to carry out a 
petty duty with utmost sincerity and 
righteousness is not jen. Pound once 
said that he would use the term “pai 
deuma for the gristly roots of ideas that 
are in action.”** Cheng ming, as a practi- 
cal advice given by Confucius, is such 
a paideuma. It is closely tied with right- 
eousness and propriety, which in turn 
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are rooted in jen. Cheng ming is a plea 
as well as a demand for the restoration 
of order; and the process of establishing 
an order for the individual, the family, 
and the country is to start from self- 
cultivation (Pound’s self-discipline). 

A careful scruitiny of Canto 13, which 


was first published! in 1924, will show ` 
us that Pound, in constructing a digest ~ 


of what he preceives as the most signifi- 
cant constituents of Confucian philoso- 
phy, has. focused mainly on this central 
Confucian theme: 


And Kung said, and wrote on bo leaves: 
If a man have not order within him 
He can not spread order about him; 
And if a man have not order within him 
His family will not act with due order; 
And if the prince have not order 
within him 
He can not put order in his dominions. 
And Kung gave the words “order”?” 


This is abstraction. Looking back at the 
preceding forty lines or so, one notices 
that this abstract “conclusion” derives 
not from other abstractions but from 
concrete examples. Pound’s ideas are 
radiated through concrete “luminous 
details” selected from The Analects. 

The first four lines of this canto are 
not from the Confucian dialogues. Creat- 
ed by the poet, they form a prologue 
providing a lyrical atmosphere. From 
line 12 to 30, the four disciples, Tzu-lu 
(Tseu-lou), Ch’iu (Khieu), Ch’ih (Tchi), 
and Tien (Tian), “each in his own nature,” 
reveal what actions or policies they 
probably would adopt if they were to 
become political leaders. Tzu-lu and 
Ch’iu have their minds on practical 
matters.  Ch’ih’s statement that he 
“would prefer a small mountain, / with 
order in observances, / with a suitable 
performance of the ritual” is humble; 


but as the Master has rightly observed, 
“who but the princes have to do with 
ancestral temples, and with audiences 


but the sovereign?”2% Ch'¡h's wish is to- 


become a minister of the rules of proprie- 
ty—the task of carrying out the rites 
properly may not be difficult, but the 
duty to maintain the spirit of propriety 
is far from easy. Ch’ih’s personal aspira- 
tion may seem to be small when con- 
trasted with that of Tzu-lu who hopes 
to “put the defences in order.”” However, 
as Confucius says, “if remote people 
are not submissive, all the influences 
of civil culture and virtue are to be 
cultivated to attract them to be so.”?* 
Seen in this light, the duty of a propriety 
minister is probably even more demanding 
than that of a defense minister; and it 
possibly exerts a much longer influence 
than does a temporary military strength. 
Tien’s statement —“The old swimming 
hole, / And the boys flopping off the 
planks, / or sitting in the underbrush 
playing mandolins’’—must not be read 
literally. Like the Master's answer to 
Tzu-lu, in which cheng ming is introduced, 
Tien’s personal wish requires some basic 
understanding of Confucianism before it 
can make sense. As we have mentioned 
earlier, Confucius considers himself as “a 
follower of Chou” since he regards the 
ceremonial, political, and social systems 
of the early Chou dynasty as an ideal to 
look up to. There is, however, another 
loftier ideal that he worships—the reign 
of Yao, Shun, and Yi, which proceded 
the Chou dynasty by more than one 
thousand years. A description of the 
reign of Shun can be found in The 
Analects: “May not Shun be instanced 
as having governed efficiently without 
exertion? What did he do: He did nothing 
but gravely and reverently occupy his 
royal seat.” Apparently paraphrasing the 
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comments by Chu Hsi, the Sung dynasty 
Neo-Confucian scholar, James Legge 
makes this annotation: “Shun succeeding 
Yao, there were many ministers of great 
virtue and ability to occupy all the 
offices of the government. All that 
Shun did was by his grave and sage 
example. This is the lesson,—the influ- 
ence of a ruler’s personal character.’ 
Among the four disciples Tien cherishes 
the most idealistic dream. It is a state 
of great harmony and order that he wishes 
to create. In Jefferson and/or Mussolini 
Pound quotes Jefferson: “The best 
government is that which governs least.’ 
Pound’s elaborations are: “He governed 
with a limited suffrage, and by means 
of conversation with his more intelligent 
friends. Or rather he guided a limited 
electorate by what he wrote and said 
more or less privately.”**" Indeed when 
propriety, righteousness, and jen have 
become inherent qualities of a country, 
and men of virtue are in control, what 
is there for the ruler to do? And Pound 
goes on: “By last April Quirino Capac- 
cioli had already got to a vision of the 
day when the state could sit back and do 
nothing. Which sounds again, rather like 
Jefferson.”*5 Clearly it also sounds 
rather like Kung. 

The condemnation of the old man 
Yúan Jang in lines 31-37 reflects the 
Master’s high regard for personal order, 
for Yiian Jang, rude and discourteous 
as a youth and good-for-nothing as a man, 
is hit by the Master in a symbolic way 
precisely for his lack of personal order. 
Following this episode is a further appeal 
for personal order in lines 38-42: 


“Respect a child’s faculties 

“From the moment it inhales the clear 

air, 

“But a man of fifty who knows nothing 
Is worthy of no respect.” 


“(The men of old] set to extend their 
knowledge to the utmost.””?% This is 
stated repeatedly in The Great Digest 
and is the initial stage of the process of 
self-cultivation. “A man of fifty who 
knows nothing” is a man who has never 
done the most fundamental of self- 
discipline; but a new-born baby has a 
whole life for self-cultivation. At the 
same time, the metaphorical comparison 
with the child can be seen as an urge for 
humility, for the old may never know 
the future achievement of a child. 

Political order appears to be the 
concern in lines 43-44: “And ‘When the 
prince has gathered about him / ‘All the - 
savants and artists, his riches will be 
fully employed.’ ” Nonetheless, the ruler 
must be humble enough to learn and to 
solicit help from his inferiors in order 
to make the country prosperous. Fol- 
lowing these two lines is Kung’s explicit 
statement on the absolute necessity of 
order. And lines 59-62 present a brief 
discussion on ethical order through a 
hypothetical situation. While Pound’s 
digest in this canto deviates from the 
text, his later translation follows the 
original closely: 


The Duke of Sheh said to Kung-tze: 
There are honest characters in my 
village, if a man steals a sheep his son 
will bear witness to it. 


Kung-tze said: There are honest men in 
my village with this difference; a father 
will conceal his son’s doings, and a 
son his father’s. There’s honesty 
(straight seeing) in that, too.?” 


This sheep-stealing instance in the discus- 
sion on uprightness or honesty seems to 
be on the surface an advocation for 
selfishness. As in some Greek and Judaic 
writing, it is a hyperbolic way of ex- 
pressing opinions. By changing the father 
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stealing a sheep into the son committing 
a murder, Pound further dramatizes the 
situation. Whether a man is upright or 
not, as Lao Sze-kwang has aptly 
observed,? cannot be easily determined 
by his going to court to bear witness 
against his parent. Instead the evaluation 
of uprightness depends upon whether 
the duties of father and son have been 
carried out properly as the names 
demand. Confucius’ answer is condi- 
tioned by the particular social situation 
of his time; and we may, on a literal 
level, disagree with this particular advice 
he gives, but the concept of performing 
one’s. duty properly is basically correct. 


' Changing the instance into a very serious . 


crime and simplifying the passage in his 
paraphrasing, Pound obscures the issue 
. and makes the subtle teaching hardly 
. detectable, perhaps except to those who 
are very familiar with The Analects. But 
one is tempted to speculate that this 
hypothetical incident would probably 
not occur if everyone had attained a 
genuine personal order. As shown in 
The Great Digest, family order is the 
primary extension of personal order, and 
the ‘realization of the latter would safe- 
guard the former. 

In nes 63-66 Kung is involved in two 
marriages. He “gave his daughter to 
Kong-Tchang” although he was in prison, 
. and his niece to Nan-Young, “although 
Nan-Young was out of office.” Kung-yeh 
Ch’ang (Kong-Tchang) was in prison but 
had not been guilty of any crime. In 
Kung’s opinion, Nan-jung. (Nan-Young) 
would not be out of office if a good 
government were established; and if a 
corrupt power were in control he would 
also escape humiliation. In short, both 


men were individuals of personal order 


though ‘socially unknown. After this 
episode, Kung is described as lamenting 


the degeneration of personal conscience 
in his time, for in the past, a historian, 
so careful as to record nothing but the 
truth, on any point he was not sure, 
would leave a blank. “But that time 
seems to be passing.” So it is very appro- 
priate to follow up with three lines 
repeating the plea for self-cultivation: 


. . Without character you will be 
unable to play on that instument 
Or to execute the music fit for the 


Odes. 


The ending of the canto is not alto- 
gether intelligible in the original. The 
passage is generally understood to be 
from one of the pieces of poetry not 
included in the- collection of Odes, and 
this probably explains the lyrical mood. 


Very likely Pound is planning a lyrical 


ending to echo the opening. Traditional 
Confucian commentators, however, had 
considered this section as a demonstration 
of the necessity of reflection, which plays 
a significant role in the self-cultivation 
process.?? Tseng Shen (Tien), one of the 
most distinguished disciples, once re- 
marked: “I daily examine myself on 
three points: —whether, in transacting 
business for others, I may have been not 
faithful; —whether, in intercourse with 
friends, I may have been not sincere; 
—whether I may have not mastered 
and practiced the instructions of my 
teacher,.”%% But to interpret the lyrical 
ending as suggesting self-cultivation once 
again demands some background knowl- 
edge of Confucianism, and Pound's 
presentation does not provide clues which 
can lead to such a reading, unless he is 
counting upon the reader’s knowledge 
of Confucian teaching. It is also plausible 
that Pound may not even have this 
particular interpretation in mind and is 
merely utilizing the. lyrical atmosphere 


~ 
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as an appropriate ending. 

Pound once proclaimed that “for 
2500 years whenever there has been 
order in China or in any part of China, 
you can look for a Confucian at the 
root of it! What Pound means by 
“a Confucian” is a man of order who is 
righteous, in accord with propriety and 
in possession of jen. This idea—socio- 
political order as a reflection of the 


. personal order of the ruler—has been 


reiterated in The Analects 


concrete examples: 


through 


The Master said, “The duke Hwan 
assembled all the princes together, and 
that not with weapons of war and 
chariots: —it was all: through the 
influence of Kwan Chung. Whose 
influence was like this? Whose bene- 
ficience was like this? 


or abstract observations: 


The Master said, “When a prince's 
personal conduct is correct, his govern- 
ment is effective without issuing orders. 
If his personal conduct is not correct, 
he may issue orders, but they will not 
be followed.” | 


In The Cantos this concept becomes a 
motif appearing recurrently. 

Four times in The Cantos the Chinese 
ideograms for “one man” —< are intro- 


duced: 


It may depend on one man 
. . , asin the case of Edwardus 
(86:563) 


You cannot make mariners out of slaves 
and the mud, mud, said Guinicelli 
Mr Tyler , 


i es 
jin A 
“even if an independent press cd/ be 


found to attempt it” 
(89:600) 


Said ANTONINUS: 
“Law rules the sea” 


*ee 4 4 06 @ 4. € q 


not particular about the theoretical 
organizations 


e 


V. 35 worth attention 
(94:639) 


YAO’s worry: to find a successor 


en 


A 
& the three years peace we owe Windsor 
‘36 - ‘39 
(95:644-5) 


Edwardus, Antoninus, Yao, and Windsor 
are naturally not ordinary “one man,” 
but men of order, be it Christian or 
Confucian. Pound, however, believes ` 
that the fundamental spirit of Medieval 
Christianity can be discovered in Confu- 
cianism: 


Kung and Mencius do not satisfy all 
the real beliefs of Europe, But all 
the valid Christian ethics is in accord 
with them.* 


or vice versa: 


From Kung to Mencius a century, and 
to St. _Ambrose another six or so hun- 
dred years, and a thousand years to 
St. Antonio, and they are as parts of 
one pattern, as wood of a single tree. 


The “Christian virtues” are THERE 
in the emperors who had responsibility 
in their hearts and willed the good of 
the people.” 


Since some Christian saints and Chinese 
Coħñfucianists are found to share a com- 
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mon spirit and both groups are deeply 
concerned with the cultivation of personal 
order, it is not surprising to see Mussolini, 
Jefferson, John Adams, Yao, Shun, 
Yi, Kang Hsi, and numerous other 
historical figures gathered under the same 
roof. They are not dramatic personages 
but reflections of the poet's idea of good 
government through good leader. 

The Confucian notion of chung or 
pivot is mentioned in lines 55-58 of 
Canto 13. A man of chung is, to use 
Pound's translation as description, a 
“sincere man [who] finds the axis 
without forcing himself to do so. He 
arrives at it without thinking and goes 
along naturally in the midst of the process 
[Tsung yung ching tao], he is a wise 
man. He who is sincere seizes goodness, 
gripping it firmly from all sides.” In 
The Analects, chung is often used as a 
standard of evaluation: 


Can say Hui of Liu-hsia and Shao-lien 
did lower their aims, did undergo 
personal shame, but their words were 
centered in reason and their acts worth 
consideration..... 


Can say of Yu-chung and I-yi, they went 
to live in retirement and talked. They 
kept themselves pure [M:], in their 
retirement they hit the mean of oppor- 
tunism (wasted in mid-balance),*° 


Here the first two individuals are praised 
for acting and speaking in accord with 
reason and careful consideration, while 
the last two are credited for preserving 
their purity and integrity. The character 
chung is used in the origirial as a verb 
to mean “in accordance with” or “ap- 
propriate.” In another occasion, one 
disciple who disagrees with the idea of 
rebuilding the treasury of Lu is praised 
by the sage for “hitting the mid-target’’— 
expressing the most appropriate opinion. 


This is because the construction, ac- 
cording to Chu Hsi’s commentaries, 
would mean unnecessary national 
spending and more space for additional 
tax. When “pu chung” (not chung) 
is spoken by the Master, it is generally 
of disapproval: 


Since I cannot get men pursuing the due 
medium, to whom I might communicate 
my instructions, I must find the ardent 
and the cautiously-decided. The ardent 
will advance and lay hold of truth, the 
cautiously-decided will keep themselves 
from what is wrong.” 


It is obvious that those not “‘pursuing the 
due medium” are people who cannot 
perceive truth and avoid misdeeds. When 
Confucius uses chung as a standard of 
judgement, though the degrees of admira- 
tion vary, his approval and affirmation is 
certain and distinct. One can conclude 
that to “lay hold of truth” and to keep 
away from wrong doings are qualities of 
chung. To act in accord with reason 
and to preserve one’s integrity is also 
chung. Surely one who possesses these 
attributes is a man of principle and 
order, a “man of virtue” who acts in the 
most appropriate way. 

This also serves as a recurring motif 
in The Cantos: 


In doubt, no condemnation, rule out 
irrelevant evidence. 
Law of MOU is law of the just middle, 
the pivot. 
(53:269) 


I am for balance Y 
and know not how it is nut mankind 
have an aversion 

(70:413) 


to inspect the mass graves at Katin, 

le beau monde gouverne 
if not toujours at any rate it is a level of 
some sort whereto things tend to return 
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Chung 


in the middle 
whether upright or horizontal 
(77:464) 


And an exemplar of chung is given in 
Canto 84: 


John-Adams, the brothers Adam 
there is our norm of spirit 


our da 


whereto we pay our 
homage 
(84:540) 


chung? 


Founder of a new order, creator of a new 
harmony, John Adams is praised by this 
standerd of evaluation; and he is identi- 
fied with chung—an actual realization 
and manifestation of principle and order. 
“To be Chung is indeed a perfect virtue, 
but for a long time it has not been prac- 
ticed among the people.’ So in high 
esteem the Master holds the chung and 
laments the degeneration of his own time. 
In a similar vein Pound who regards highly 


the chung in Medieval Christianity critic- 


izes its deterioration. 


Catholicism sank fairly lowly with, 
let us say, Antonelli in the eighteen 
hundred and fifties. 


The Church, at least in the eyes of the 
outsiders, have lost its faith, and 
considerable confusion prevailed in 
regard to it.°8 


And Confucianism has to be introduced 


to restore the chung in the modern 
world, especially in America: “et je 
veins de donner un nouveau version du 
Ta Hio de Confucius, parce que j'y 
trouve des formulations d'idées qui me 
paraissent utile pour civilizer |’ Amérique 


Qtentatif).”2 


The Chinese characters of cheng ming 
appear five times, in Cantos 51, 60, 66, 
68, and 97 respectively. The ideogram 
cheng appears by itself twice in 63 and 
67, and an English equivalent—“to call 
things by their names’’—is quoted in 
both 34 and 52. In Canto 68 we are told 
that ` | 


no arguments but force respected in 

Europe ... to show U.S. the importance 

of an early attention to language for 
ascertaining the language. 

Ching 

E Z Ming 

(68:400) 


This is one of the John Adams Cantos. 


Adams and others were then searching 
for a way (an order) through constitution: 
and lawful rule for the new country. 
Indubitably it is an act of cheng ming as 
they were endeavoring to register clearly 
the rights and duties of the government 
and the people so that everyone would 
know what and what not to “lay hand 
on or stand on.” This is to rule by ` 
justice and law and not by violence and 
force. The cheng ming here is similar 
to what Confucius would want to ac- 
complish if he were in charge of the 
government of Wel. 

Before moving into Chinese history, 


Canto 51 ends with the ideograms of 


cheng ming: 


l am Geryon twin with usura, 

You who have lived in a stage set. 
A thousand were dead in his folds; 
in the eel-fishers basket 

Time was of the League of Cambrai: 


E A (51:252) 
Echoing Canto 45, this is an anti-usury 


canto. Pound, at the beginning of this 
canto, accuses usury of “contra naturum”: 
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Usury kills the child in the womb 
And breaks short the young man’s 

l courting 
Usury brings age into youth; it Hes 
between the bride and the bridegroom. 
Peasant has no gain from his sheep herd 
(51:250-1) 


The two Chinese ideograms closing the | 


poem convey a positive expectation and 
an implication that usury may be curbed 
by practicing cheng ming, which, in fact, 
is what was done by the League of 
Cambrai. Throughout the 15th century, 
. Venice had been very successful in its 
advance on the Italian mainland, thus 
arousing jealousy from the other states. 
Since Venice’s survival relied upon its 
trade, it had to ensure the outlet for its 
commerce to the north —the plain of 
Lombardy and the Alpine passes—to 
remain in friendly hands. Under the 
threat of the growing power of Milan, 
Venice planned to form a state in 
Lombardy.. Failing to do so, the vain 
attempts only produced more enemies 
and earned the notoreity of being the 
_ most selfish and grasping of all the Italian 
states. Furthermore, while trying to 
protect its commerce by signing friendly 
treaties, with the Turk, then the common 
enemy of the European Christian coun- 
tries, Venice added to its crime the charge 
of treachery toward the cause of Chris- 
tendom. Just as the European industrial 
countries in the 19th century were 


driven’ to colonialism, and imperialism ` 


through the need of wider markets and 


resources of raw material, Venice, aiming | 
at protecting its commercial rights and 


profits, plunged into aggressive expansion- 
ism, and for the same reason turned its 
back on the common cause of Christen- 
dom, which was then the spiritual guide 
of the West. The League of -Cambrai, 


founded by Pope Julian II in 1508 with 
Louis XII of France, Maxmillian I of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and Ferdinand 
of Aragon as members, was meant to fight 
the wrongs of Venice. Obviously Venice 
is a Poundian symbol of usury, aggres- 
sion, and chaos. The Master had wished 


. to practice cheng ming in Wei; the League 


of Cambrai was actually laboring to main- 
tain political and social equilibrium by 
curbing illegitimate expansion and_avari- 
cious hoarding. The use of force may 
not be a perfect solution, but when the 
situation demands it and the cause is 
righteous, even, Confucius does not 


hesitate to call for military action.*%. 


Thus, to juxtapose the ideograms cheng 
ming with the League of Cambrai is 
an affirmation of its action. 
Confucian concept is shown as a pal- 
deuma, an idea in action. | 

Canto 52 begins with Duke Leopold 
of Siena who first entered the scene in 
Canto 50. Leopold is described by Pound 
as a nobleman who realized that the “true 


base of credit” should not be money, 


a static and artificial measurement, but 
“the abundance of nature” (52:257). 
Then a section of Li chi or Book of Rites, 
dealing ‘chiefly with the observance of 
rites and the harmonious’ relationship 
between nature and man, is included in 
the canto. The English translation of 
cheng ming and a Chinese character 
chih are found in the ending: 


Call things by the names. Good sove- 
reign by distribution 

Evil king is known by his imposts. 

Begin where you are said Lord Palmers- 
ton began draining swamps in 

à Sligo 

Fought smoke .nuisance in London. 

Dredged harbour in Sligo. 


AE chit? © 
(52:261) 


Here the 
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Descendent of the Irish branch of the 
Temple “family, Lord Palmerston is a 
famous Victorian statesman. Before 
becoming twice the Prime Minister of 
the British government, he was a Home 
Secretary for one term, during which 
he began his life-long enthusiasm for 
social reform. The comment on “good 
sovereign” and “evil king” is actually 
from The Great Digest and is included 
in its original ideogrammic form in 
Canto 55. In Pound’s more literal transla- 
tion the comment reads: “The humane 
[jen] man uses his wealth as a means 
to distribution, the inhumane becomes 
a mere hareness, an accessory to his 
takings.” Preceding the translation Pound 
inserts his own condensation: “Good 
king is known by his spending, ill lord 
by his taking.””* This is a concise re- 
stating of what is said in the original, 
and has actually become a Poundian 
motto. In the first two lines of the 
quoted passage, two Confucian concepts 
are juxtaposed and related to each other. 
A king who distributes the national 
wealth among the people is, of course, 
a ruler of jen; and as a result, there will 
be harmony and prosperity. This can be 
justifiably considered as cheng ming, 
for when social order is established the 
foundation of political stability is solidly 
built—and Lord Palmerston is cited as 


a concrete example. In Mathew’s Chinese- 


English Dictionary, which Pound con- 
sulted for many years, the meaning of 
chih is given as “to stop; to desist.” 
Elsewhere Pound has written that a “fixed 
tax on grain is in bad years a tyranny, 
a tithe proper, no tyranny.”** Hence 
tax should be fixed in accordance with 
the rise and fall of nature, and the fruits 
of nature equally dispersed among the 
people. This should be able to “stop” 
and “desist” usury. 


In Canto 97 cheng ming is related 
to legislative reforms: 


Mirabile brevitate sorresit, says Lan- 
dulph of Justinian’s Code 
and built Sta Sophis, Sapientiae Dei 


As from Verrus Flaccus to Festus(S:P.) 
(97:682) 


Justinian is a Roman emperor known to 
the modern world as a legislator and 
codifier of the Roman law which was in 
a state of great confusion before his 
accession. Justinian reduced the stupen- 
dous bulk of the law and removed all the 
contradictions, thus making it impossible 
for people to quote different opinions of 
equal legal validity in judicial disputes. 
Festus (S.P. standing for Sextus Pompeius) 
refers to a Roman grammarian of the 
late 2nd century A.D., who is known 
for his abridgement of the De Verborum 
Significatu, a valuable reference for early 
Latin usage written by Verrius Flaccus, 
used until the eighth century. No society 
can attain order without first having 
precise legislation. But before the rectifi- 
cation of laws can be properly carried out, 
language must be purified and its usage 
ascertained, otherwise abuses, maladmini- 
stration, treachery, and disorder will arise 
as the result of laws constructed upon 
vague and ambiguous language. This is 
to understand and use cheng ming in the 
most literal sense, as in Pound’s transla- 
tion: “If words (terminology) are -not 
(is not) precise, they cannot be followed 
out, or completed in action according 
to specification.” This emphasis on the 
practical influence of language or writing 
can be traced back to his Vorticist period; 
and in the thirties it was repeated in 
these words: . | 


to. 
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As language becomes the most powerful 
instrument of perfidy, so language 
alone can riddle and cut through the 
meshes. Used to conceal meaning, 
used to blur meaning, used to produce 
the complete and utter inferno of the 
past century ... against which, SOLELY 
a care for language, for accurate registra- 
tion by language avails.” 


In The Cantos this idea of cheng ming 


as a technical reform of law and language 
is first introduced in Canto 63: 


and lastly on law, he thinks that the 
country is full Van Myden editio 
terza design of the book is exposition 


IE of technical terms , 
as of Hawkins’ Pleas of the Crown. 

- Bracton, Britten, Fleta on Glanville, 
must dig with my fingers as nobody 
will lend or sell me a pick axe. 

(63:352-3) 


Distinguished English authors on legal 
matters, Muyden (EP’s Myden), William 
Hawkins, Bracton, and Britten, along 
with the names of several famous British 
law books, Short Treatise on the Institu- 
tions of Justinian, Treatise of the Pleas 
of the Crowns, and Fleta, are densely 
compressed into five lines. Although 
only cheng is mentioned, and the scene 
is now moved to England, the preceding 
explication on the cheng ming in canto 
97 can be easily applied here. The poet, 
however, complains that he cannot find 
a guide through whom a systematic 
comprehension of these works can be 
grasped without losing his direction. 
Advising a friend, the poet once recom- 
mended Kung as a mentor: “In fact, 
only Kung can guide a man, so far as 
I know, through the jungle of propaganda 
and fads that has overgrown Xtn theo- 
logy.”* The “axe” image had earlier 


appeared in an essay related to Confu- 
cianism: “the whole Western idealism 
is a jungle. Christian theology is a jungle. 
To think through it, to reduce it to some 
semblance of order, there is no better 
axe than the Ta Hio.” Since there is 
a connection made between cheng ming 
and the legal efforts portrayed here, and 
Kung is mentioned elsewhere as a possible 
guide, it is safe to say that Pound’s 
complaint is aimed at the West—that 
there is not an axe made in the West 
which he can borrow in his quest for 
order at this point. 

While these British legal allusions 
evoke an association with Justinian’s 
reforms, the English legislative rectifica- 
tion in Canto 67 is presented in con- 
glomeration with the American juris- 
prudential innovation: 


cum delegans revocarit (Bracton) 
Basstun Gasette ‘73 
iE clear 
as to definitions 
CHING 

But he (Brattle) has been extremely 

unfortunate in having 
Bracton, Frotescue, Coke, Foster, 
Hume, Rapin and Rushwowth 
directly against him 

(67:387) 


The Latin tag, which in full reads “Item 
cum delegaus revocaverit jurisdictiondem,”’ 
can be located in Bracton’s De Legibus 
(Ili, 10) as well as in John Adams’ Works 
(Ill, 546). Thus a “make it new” 
of an old order parallels the painstaking 
construction of a new order. The simul- 
taneous allusions are annotated by the 
Chinese character cheng, suggesting cheng 
ming, the Confucian hatchet capable of 
axing out order from chaos. | 

Canto 60 revolves around the reign 
of an Manchu emperor K'ang Hsi, 


y” 
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focusing upon the cultural activities of 
the era: 


History translated into manchu. Set 
up board of translator 
Verbiest, mathematics 
Pereira professor of music, a treatise 
in chinese and manchu 
Gerbillon and Bouvet, done in Manchu 
revised by the emperor as 
to question of style 
A digest of philosophy (manchu) and 
current 
Reports on the mémoires des académies 
des science de Paris. 
Quinine, a laboratory set up in palace. 
He ordered ‘em to prepare a total 
; anatomy, et 
qwils veillerent à la pureté du langage 
et quon n’employat que des termes 
propres ` 
(namely CH’ing ming) 


(60:332-3) 


‘It was a time when the learned Jesuits 
played the role of intermediaries bridging 
the gap between the two cultures, and 
China was put into contact with modern 
Western civilization: 


So the Jesuits brought in astronomy 
(Galileo’s, an heretic’s) 

music and physics from Europe, 

Grimaldi, Intorcetta, Verbiest, 
Koupelin ... 
Les pères Gerbillon, Fourtéres, Bournat 
took quinine to the palace, anno domini 

. 1693 
(60:328) 


¿The Jesuits were warmly received and 
highly esteemed by the court and the 


_ scholar-officials. Two of them, Péreira 
(EP’s Pereira) and Gerbillon, were even- 


“made mandarins of the second -order” 
(59:326) to accompany a Chinese diplo- 
matic delegation to negotiate with: the 
Russians on border problems: 


and to tell the Oros (the O Rossians) 
to meet ‘em at Selinga or some other 
place on the frontier 
to determine frontiers. 
which they accomplished next year at 
Nipchou. 
(59:326) 


And the famous Treaty of Nipchou was 
signed under the auspices of the French 
Jesuits. Encouraged by K’ang Hsi, trans- 
lations to introduce Western scientific 
knowledge were made—Verbiest’s transla- 
tions of mathematical works and “a 
treatise in chinese and manchu” by 
Gerbillon and Bouvet. At the same time, 
K’ang Hsi had ordered the translations 
T’ung-chien kang-mu (“History translated 
into manchu”) and Confucianism in 
abridgement (“A digest of philosophy 
(manchu)”) into Manchu since it was 
the imperial language. K’ang Hsi’s civil 
reign had made this period witness a 
blooming of cultural activities. Transla- 
tions of Western scientific disciplines 
had stimulated the Chinese and impelled 
them to explore unknown areas; transla- 
tions of Chinese history and philosophy 
had taught and cultivated the Manchu- 
rians who could not read the Chinese 
language. In The Great Digest, and. 
especially in The Analects, many sayings 
emphasizing the necessity of. diligent 
and continuous acquisition of knowledge 
can be located. This is also one of the 
principal concerns of Confucianism, for 
education and learning form the initial 


-stage of self-cultivation. In this regard, 


to associate the translation projects and 
other activities related to the communica- 
tion of knowledge with cheng ming is 
perhaps not too far-fetched. After all, 
translation itself is a search for the precise 
equivalents and terminologies in different 
languages. 
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Pound has, as in other cases, trans- 
formed and utilized the Confucian 
concept cheng ming according to his 
own understanding and prupose. But 
in all the quoted excerpts, save the last 
one, he does not deviate from the Confu- 
cian teachings. Even when he relates 
cheng ming with another Confucian 
concept of  self-cultivation through 
education, he is only expanding one facet 
of Confucianism to include another or 
conglomerating the two together. The 
important point is that it is a Confucian, 
not a Poundian, idea which has been 
added; and the inter-dependent relation- 
ship of Confucian principles makes it 
difficult for one to discredit Pound. 


To instruct his disciples and followers, 
Kung had continuously referred to the 
ancient reigns of Yao, Shun, Yü, and 
T’ang as symbols and models of righte- 
ousness, propriety, jen, and order. Pound, 
likewise, presents to the modern reader 
a parade of mythical and historical 
heroes, rulers, saints, philosophers, artists, 
and scholars captured in luminous details 
to suggest a way to “make us new.” 
Whatever deliberate or unconscious distor- . 
tions there may be, these facts or truth 
are presented in accordance with Pound’s 
conceptions and beliefs. The facts may 
not be accurate, but they serve the 
prupose of showing us the poet’s vision 
of how things should happen and be. 
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On The Convergence of Popular 
and Elitist Poetries 


Yinghsiung Chou - 
O (AEE) 


- Chinese literary criticism has, from 
its beginnings, always emphasized élitist 
categories such as poetry and essays, 
often at the expense of the folk and oral 
genres.’ This critical orientation has been 
so predominant that folk genres are not 
only neglected; sometimes even their 
actual preservation is imperilled. And 
when the folk genres do attract scrutiny, 
Chinese critics have tended to understand 
the common muse with criteria and 
terminologies drawn from sophisticated 
literary texts. As such, folk genres are 
treated: as less authentically literary, 
and naturally the results are deplorable. 

. These forms of neglect suggest the 
continuance of a literary-bureaucratic 
hegemony which has been able to sup- 
press or distort a full understanding of 
the actual production and consumption 
of literature in China. Poetry. and essay- 
writing are, of course, monopolistic 


genres within the bureaucratic system of 


imperial China, where artists often serve 
the double function as bureaucrats and 
writers, hedging their originality with 
conformity to the absolute, though 
indirect, control of the centralizing 
political machinery. By contrast, equally 
literary, on its own level, is another 
system of genres, produced. by and for 
the common, nonliterate people: genres 
less subject to the control of the imperial 
house. 


- with the other. 


For all the differences between the 
two systems of genres, bridges are never- 
theless. existent: literate poets have 
been known to draw forms of thought 
as well as stylistic models from the other 
side of the literary tradition and the 
results are powerfully impressive as in 
the case of Li Po. Reciprocally,. folk 
genres also make extensive use of the 
elements in literate genres as in the case 
of the yieh-fu ballads of Han. So clearly 
the bridge is there and communication is 
possible between the two systems. Never- 
theless, one must not confuse one system 
Nor must one impose 
criteria from the literate tradition on its 
nonliterate counterpart. As Albert B. 
Lord has convincingly argued, written 
and oral literatures differ extensively in 
style—their modes of productions, among 
other variables, being radically different.? 
Therefore, we must seek on this bridge 
a meeting ground which will not com- 
promise either systems. Above all, we 
must not. misinterpret the nonliterate 
system and thereby deny it of its proper 
mode of existence. 

Unfortunately, such is the critical 
standoff. between the literate rhyme- | 
prose fu and the nonliterate yüeh-fu 
ballads during the Han dynasty (206 
B.C.-A.D. 220).2 Traditionally fu has 
been regarded, as the representative 
literary form of the dynasty and, there- 
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fore, attracts much critical attention and 
scrutiny. On the contrary, the yiieh-fu 
ballads—before they enter the main 
stream of the literate tradition much later 
in the last years of the dynasty—are 
_generally dismissed as marginal. Or when 


they are studied at all, they are generally . 


held up as a historical model, much 
mystified, and for posterity to reproduce 
by careful archaism. Consequently they 
are seldom reckoned with in adequate 
critical terms. Like their counterparts 
in the West, ballads, are assimilated to the 
thought-forms of epics and are thought 
of as homological to the odes in the 
Book of Songs. Undoubtedly such 
antiquarianism is hardly effective in 
evaluating the true merits of nonliterate 
poetry. 

In the following pages I attempt to 
bridge the gap between the literate and 
nonliterate traditions. 1 shall examine 
a corpus of liturgical songs which span 
the two disparate traditions and serve 
as mediations between the two forms 
of literary production. The songs in 
question are the yúeh-fu hymns (not 
ballads) composed in the reign of Emper- 
or Wu (140-87 B.C.), and designed for use 
in the religious ceremonies of the state 


cults. These poems are written by such 


poets as Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju (179-117 B.C.), 
Tsou Yang (ca. 206 B.C.) — and possibly 
Emperor Wu himself. The History of 
the Former Han Dynasty, Han Shu, tells 
us something about the genesis of these 
hymns: | 


When Wu-ti [Emperor Wu] established 
ceremonies for the seasonal worship of 
the bounds, services were held in 
honour of the Grand Unity at the 
dedicated site that lay at Kan-ch’uan; 
and the Earth Queen received sacrifice 
at Fen-yin, on the square mound that 
lay within the lake. It was now that 


the Office of Music [the Bureau of 
music] was set up to make a collection 
of poems... .° 


Genetically these hymns are a product 
of the bureaucratic establishment, which 
is basically written. However, they do 
share some features in common with oral 
literature: the hymns are collective in 
authorship; they are composed over a 
period of time and by a number of 
poets;’ some of them are actually revised 
by scholars who are antagonistic to the 
entire practice. Moreover, these hymns 


= are set to music and their musical dimen- 


sion greatly underlines their populist 


tendencies: they are set to music by Li. 


Yen-nien, the Master of Harmony of the 


Bureau, who is mainly versed in popular 


music, So these liturgical songs occupy 
a mediatory position between the literate 
and the nonliterate traditions. On the 
one hand, the songs are commissioned 
by the emperor and composed by court 
poets in a high style; in fact their language 
is so difficult that an erudite who masters 
a classic needs to collaborate with his 
colleagues in working up an exegesis.” 
On the other hand, these liturgical songs 
also participate in the folk tradition in 
various ways. Their initial creation 
follows upon the practice of singing and 
dancing in the rituals of folk religions 
practiced in the country.” Further, 
these songs are in the domain of the 
newly established Bureau of Music rather 
than Grand Music, which traditionally 
has been in charge of the ritualistic 
affairs of the state temples.** By pointed- 
ly not employing the religious bureaucra- 
cy to develop these liturgical songs, 
Emperor Wu takes a step toward seculari- 
zing religion and hence hopes to identify 
himself more closely with the common 
people. We are told that Liu Te, with 


G] 
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his keen interest in collecting antique 
materials, actually presents some ancient, 
elegant music hoping the emperor will 
use them in place of the vulgar songs 


‘collected and created by the Bureau of 
Music. 


Naturally, the emperor does not 
use the archaic pieces presented by Liu 
Te and prefers the yúeh-fu hymns at the 
price of being labelled egoistic by Chi Yen. 

While these yiieh-fu hymns figure 
as a link in the overall imperial-bureau- 
cratic structure, they are, then, also 
strongly popular as well. While they 
belong to the literate tradition with 
all its- pedantic practices in terms of 
style, they also show signs. of some 
practices in the nonliterate tradition. 
They take on the semblance of orality. 
They reflect popular beliefs of the age 
and they are actually performed along 
with songs collected from the field over 
the entire kingdom. In terms of ideologi- 
cal implications, while these songs serve 
the emperor exclusively in a form which 
is not easily accessible to the common 
people and thus can be said to be a 
self-perpetuating process for the imperial 
house, they also belie an attempt to 


. Incorporate the folk tradition—willy nilly, 
these hymns are collective and almost: 


anonymous just as the nonliterate yiieh-fu 
ballads are. Moreover, of special interest 
here is the way style recreates folk modes. 
We shall want to show how the use of 


the three-character line indicates the - 


overall imperial attitude in rallying 
support from the common people, espe- 
cially the farmers, in the struggle against 


those landed nobles who by this time - 


pose a threat to the central power.” 
So mediated, the literate and the non- 
literate traditions can no longer be ap- 
proached separately, 
co-ordinated definition. 

The last years of the Chou dynasty 


but require a 


(1122-255 B.C.) witness the decline of 
the aristocratic class and the beginning 
of a social mobility based on an indivi- . 
dual’s ability. Then, after hundreds of 
years of almost incessant wars, the Liu 
family founds the empire, arriving on 
the political scene from a grassroots 
background and defeating the aristocratic 
Hsiang Ya. It is not in the least surprising 
to find these new aristocrats and rulers— 
especially during the first few reigns of 
the dynasty—trying their very best to 
reaffirm an earlier affiliation with the 
common folk. This may very well ‘be 
sheer nostalgia, but one way or another 
the. folk tradition is better esteemed and — 
formally admitted as a part of the court’s 
activities. The founding father of the 
dynasty, Kao Tsu, for instance, does not 
hesitate to show distaste for high learning 
and his love for the folk tunes of Ch’u. 
Later, when Emperor Wu ascends the 
throne, despite the fact that the empire 
has become highly bureaucratized, the 
monarch’s love for the art of the common 
people is a matter of record. It ishe who 
permits the yieh-fu ballads to be 
canonized within the bureaucratic struc- 
ture. And precisely because of his 
personal fondness—to the extent of 
indulgence—for the folk art, it is charged 
with the paradoxical, if not contradictory, 


` missions of entertainment and religion. 


In other words, folk poetry is both for 
the court: entertainment .and for the 
religious ceremonies of the state cults. 
The missions of the Bureau are so 
unorthodox that opposition eventaully 
mounts and after allegations that it 
fosters loose moral conduct, the Bureau 
is finally abolished in 7 B.C. 

Having glimpsed the social context for 
these texts, I turn to questions of techni- 
que in the permeation of the two tradi- 
tions. It is necessary to focus on two 
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types of conceptual bridges built by the 
yueh-fu hymns: the diachronic transition 
and the synchronic transformation. So 
far as the three-character line is con- 
cerned, the hymns have their place in 
history between usage in the sao style as 
well as the song style of the preceding age; 
and, later, that in the yueh-fu ballads 
of Han.. The hymns hail back to a past 
that is tangible and, moreover, rooted in 
the folk. And, in a way, they are charac- 
teristic of the tendency toward historical 
and cultural diversity—the hymns as form 
embracing a diversified past and paving 
ways for the forthcoming folk creativities. 
(One might note by passing that the age 
also sees the rise of a counter current 
which advocates a return to the mythic 
past and, consequently, conformity to a 
set norm—the cases of Liu Te and Chi 
Yen are but two in an ever-increasing 
movement which is directly responsible 
for the abolishment of the Bureau and 
eventually the short-lived usurpation and 
idealistic reform of Wang Mang.** ) In 
their synchronic transformation, the 
hymns steer a medial course between the 
high style of rhyme-prose fu and the low 
style of yüeh-fu ballads.  Stylistically, 
the hymns mediate between the rhetorical 
mode of the court and the straightforward 
narration of the common folk. Translated 
into political terms, the hymns are a way 
of showing dialectically the fluctuations 
of the. dominant . ideology toward a 
mythicized kingship on the one hand 
and a realistic appeal for popular support 
for the imperial house on the other. 

Diachronically, the antecedent of 
these yüeh-fu hymns is the Nine Songs, 
presumably composed earlier by- Ch’t 
Yiian (347-290 B.C.) and thus not too 
far removed in time from the reign of 
Emperor Wu. (Some critics believe that 
the Nine Songs are anonymous and are 


actually as late as the second century 
B.C.) Supposedly the poet composes 
them in his exile, using as his models 
the folk songs from the land of Ch’u. 
According to Wang I (ca. A.D. 89-) 
and Chu Hsi (A.D. 1130-1200), the poet 
in his exile in the south encounters the 
ritual practices of the natives. Disliking 
the vulgar style in the ritual, he rewrites 
them in a slightly more refined rhetoric, 
known as the song style. This song 
style is itself a mediation between the 
more ornate sao style of the court and 
the folk songs of the street. (These 
vernacular songs have not been translated 
into the official language and are not 
recorded.) Stylistically, the sao style is 
made up of pairs of six-character lines, 
halved by a carrier sound “hsi” and 
represented, according to David Hawkes, 
thus: 


tum tum tum tee tum tum hsi 
tum tum tee tum tum. 


The song style, on the other hand, is 
almost shortened by half in terms of the 
length of syntactical units and is almost 
always devoid of particles (represented 
by “tee” in the example given above): 


tum tum tum hsi tum tum (tum)! 


As we examine this six- or seven-character 
line in the song style, we can see it is 
made up of two smaller syntactical units, 
separated. by “hsi”"—very much like 
the division of the on-verse and off-verse 
in Old English poetry. The two units 
are syntactically related, but they are 
related by a lexical absence, namely 
the particle “hsi” which is pronounced 
but is meaningless. But despite the 
absence in meaning, the original lexical 
meaning can generally be reconstructed— 


N + 
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on an individual basis, of course. In 
a line like, “Wash my hair hsi Pool of 
Heaven,” “hsi” can easily be changed 
to “in,” thus: “Wash my hair in Pool 
of Heaven.” For all that, in actual reading, 
the line does represent two separate 
phases of perception. And in an oral 
performance, the audience is likely to 
perceive it as two units, one coming 
after the other, with or without gramma- 
tical relations between them. !* 

To argue for a bipartite division of 
a line in the song style is not purely an 
imaginary exercise. As mentioned earlier, 
the song-style verse is most likely a 
forebear of the yúeh-fu hymns in ques- 
tion; among the nineteen Songs for 
Suburban Sacrifices commissioned by 
Emperor Wu, seven are in three-character 
lines.” They bear close resemblances 
to the Nine Songs. Take, from the 
Nine Songs, a line in the song style: 


Tung Ting waves hsi tree leaves fall”? 
HARE ET 


and break it into two units: 


Tung Ting waves 
Tree leaves fall. 


Now compare with two lines from “The 
Heavenly Horses,” the first half of hymn 
ten in Songs for Suburban Sacrifices: 


Grand Unity bestows, 
Heavenly Horses come. 


== 

RRP 
The stylistic similarities are striking, yet 
even more intriguing is the fact that the 
line quoted here are taken from The 
History of the Former . Han Dynasty 
by Pan Ku (A.D. 32-92). In an earlier 
text, i.e., Shih Chih by Ssu-ma Ch’ien 


(145-86 B.C.), these two lines are actually 
recorded as one line, connected by the 
carrier sound “hsi” and read: | 

Grand Unity bestows hsi Heavenly 

Horses come.” 

Compare this with the original version in 
the Nine Songs and one can see the 
affinity between the hymns and their 
antecedent. Both are composed of a pair 
of three-character lines connected by a 
meaningless particle, and both are likely 
to be oral. The carrier sound is absent in 
the more recent hymn, perhaps because it 
no longer fulfills its original oral function. 

To further prove that they are not 
only historically related but also belong 
to the same tradition, Wen I-to, a modern. 
poet-critic of considerable merits argues 
that the two collections—the Nine Songs 
and the Songs for Suburban Sacrifices 
—are both shaman’s songs dedicated to 
various deities and are historically homo- 
logical. Both begin with an invocation 
and end with an epilogue to send the 
spirits off after the offering of sacrifices,?0 
Besides, geographically, the spirits in- 
volked in the Nine Songs for performance 
to entertain the grand spirit also come 
from the parts of the country. which 
correspond to the geographical distribu- 
tion of the yúeh-fu ballads collected by 
the Bureau. We are told that the strains 
from “Chao, Tai, Chin and Ch'u” are 
heard in the Bureau and these locations 
also are the places of origin for the spirits 
invoked. The two collections being so 
geographically similar, Wen even suggests 
to rename the Nine Songs with their 
places of origin Songs for Suburban 
Sacrifices in the Land of Ch'u. 

While Wen’s contribution in pointing 
out the similarities between the two 
collections should not be overlooked, two 
questions must be raised here. The 
Bureau of Music is founded for the several 
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purposes of. collecting the folksongs of 
the land as well as the creating and 
performing of ritual and banquet music 
in the imperial court. Yet if we were to 
subscribe to Wen’s view, the entire Bureau 
would then serve no other purposes than 
the collecting of ritual music, thus ruling 
out the roles of the court poets like 
Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju who creates some of 
the yüeh-fu hymns and the bureaucrats 
like Li Yen-nien (ca 140 B.C.-), who 
composes the music to accompany the 
collected and created hymns and ballads, 
.. Again: identifying the ritual origin of one 
collection with that of the other does not 
necessarily mean that their relationship 
is one of direct inheritance. A careful 
examination of the texts will show 
that some stylistic transitions are already 
at work. 
Emperor Wu’s reign marks the begin- 
“ning of Western music in the Middle 


Kingdom. It is brought to China through ' 


Central Asia, after Chang Ch’ien is des- 
patched as an envoy to the area west of 
Tun Huang. The Western style is so 
well received that the Master of Harmony, 
Li Yen-nien, actually adapts twenty-eight 
tunes in the new style. Though these 
tunes are now. lost, we must remember 
that, because of his position in the 
Bureau, most of the native tunes collected 
or created eventually have to get Li's 
approval and, therefore, are subject to his 
revision. It is probable that Western 
music—to be distinguished from the native 
Ch’u tunes—will have its impact on almost 
all of the folk music collected on the 
official level. Earlier, before Emperor 
Wu comes to the throne, Ch'u music 
dominates the entire kingdom. Even the 
First Emperor of Ch'in, who is notorious 
for his destructive attitude toward high 
culture, takes a liking to the Ch'u tunes. 
Later, Kao Tsu, the founding father of 


the dynasty, is himself an author of a 
few brilliant pieces in the folk style, 
including the well-known “Song of 
the Big Wind” ( KMK). Indeed, the 
first group of yiteh-fu hymns by Lady 
Tang-shan (HUXA), a lady in Kao 
Tsu’s court, is also done in the Ch’u tunes. 
But now, under the pressure of the music 
from Central Asia, a transition takes 
place.?! - The song style of the earlier 


age gives place to what is generally known 


as the New Sound (#7#).27_ The New 
Sound is believed to be more complicated 
than the Ch’u music, relying less heavily 
on the percussive instruments and re- 
quiring a bigger musical troupe. (There 
are as many as 829 virtuosi in the Bureau 
of Music at the time it is abolished.” ) 
Unfortunately, due to insufficient ma- 
terials, exactly how this transition in 
music bears on the changes in literary 
style cannot be fully documented. We are 
safe only to say that the new music 
introduced in the reign of Emperor Wu 
is radically different from the earlier 


. music of Ch'u in its increased flexibilities. 


A line in the New Sound is given more 
autonomy than its early counterpart. 
A line like “Heavenly Horses come” 
(KE ) can exist, syntactically, on its 
own; or it can be treated as part of a 
pair, as “Seize my body” is a part of the 
pair, “Seize my body/To Kun Lun” 
(KE | , MER )—the two parts of the 
pair are grammatically related. (This is 
rather unique in Chinese poetry as a 
whole, for in the literate tradition each 
line is generally self-sufficient grammati- 
cally; there are very few run-on lines.) 
Sometimes the flexibilities are so great 
that up to four lines can be conjoined 
and knit together as a syntactic unit, as 
in, “Heavenly Horses come,/ From 
Western Extreme,/ Crossing Flowing 
Sands,/ Nine Barbarians subdued” ( KE 
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E, tm, MIT, ARAM ). (The 
entire unit could mean that the Heav- 
enly Horses from the Far West are 
coming en route the desert after the 
defeat of the barbarians.) Such flexibility 
is rare not only in the post-Han literate 
poetry; it is also uncommon in the song 
style, where the two units in a line are 
generally required to relate grammatically 
but are not supposed to over-run the line- 
pair.?4 

If diachronically the yúeh-fu hymns 
evolve from the Nine Songs and mediate 
between the élitist sao style and the 
folk yiieh-fu ballads, the true nature of 
mediation must also be understood 
structurally and  synchronically. In 
the pre-Han periods, perhaps due to the 
destruction caused by endless wars and 
the anti-intellectual policies of the First 
Emperor, literary works are massively 
destroyed. So not much of the literate 
works have been preserved, let alone 
nonliterate specimens. As a result, it is 
extremely difficult to make rigorous 
comparisons between the two traditions. 
By contrast, the Han dynasty is far more 


conservation-conscious. Imperial libraries — 


are established and classics are collected 
by the offer of great rewards. So far 
as the nonliterate and semi-literate tradi- 
tions are concerned, at the peak of the 
dynastic expansion, Emperor Wu unpre- 
cedentedly establishes the Bureau of 
Music for the preservation and promotion 
of folk art. By this agency, literary works 
of radically different types are preserved 
for our study from a time when they 
still exist side by side with each other and 
without apparent contradiction. Precisely 
this set of circumstances makes it possible 
for the modern students of literature to 
treat of the yúeh-fu hymns as a case of 
mediations between the purely élistist, 
literate rhyme-prose and the popular, 


nonliterate yúeh-fu ballads. 

As we have mentioned earlier, the 
rhyme-prose fu is characterized stylistical- 
ly by a combination of poetry and prose. 
The prologue and the epiogue are general- 
ly in prose which provides a narrative 
scheme to the entire piece. On the other 
hand, the main body of the piece is in 
poetry and is lyrical and even rhapsodic 
in tone; hence the other name, ““rhapsody”” 
as some critics prefer ‘to translate it. 
(The division, however, is by no means 
fixed and the dichotomy varies a great 
deal depending on how a poet chooses to 
arrange and to juxtapose narration with 
lyricism and description.) So far as the 
metered. portion is concerned, there are 
two basic prosodic units worth noting. 
The long form is the sao style, composed 
of pairs of two lines each of which are 
internally separated by the carrier sound 
“hsi”. This long form, according to 
Hsü Fu-kuan, lends itself to personal 
lyricism. By contrast, the short form is 
made up of four-character lines, especially 
suitable for lavish descriptions. Often 
used in occasional pieces, the short 
form is effective in enumerating the 
richness of a special event or of a geogra- 
phical location, often for the benefit 
of the ruling class. “Fu on the Shang- 
lin Park” can be said to be a tour de 
force of this short form; yet in this 
poem, after the material wealth of the 
park has been sufficiently accumulated 
in an objective tone and the park has 
become literally a mandala of the wealth 
in the entire world, the poem dramatically 
shifts its rhythmic gear, so to speak, and 
uses three-character lines to appropriate ' 
the accumulated wealth. In other words, 
the long lines describe the wealth Em- . 
peror Wu has amassed in his preserve 
while the short lines proceed to put the 
wealth to his personal use by narrating 
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an all-out hunt. -To my mind, this short 
form should be the focusing lens through 
which we can now examine the yiieh-fu 
hymns as-a case of mediations between 
the élitist fu and the popular yiieh-fu 
ballads. 

Lo Ken-tse attributes the various line 
formations in the nineteen hymns to 
previous historical models. The four- 
character line’ is thus derived from the 
Book of Songs. The three-character 
line is derived from the song style in the 
Songs of the South, Chu Tz'u, while 
the line of varying length is from the 
style of fu in the tradition of Hsiin 
Ch’ing.2”. Though correct in a general 
sense, Lo’s judgment is made on a concept 
of the past as a clustering of static models 
that await imitating, As such, the hymns 
are taken as somewhat passive reproduc- 
tions, a position I would take issue with 
by pointing out that in this case the 
imitations serve to defamiliarize the pre- 
existent models. Moreover, Lo’s perspec- 


tive leaves very little room for the idea ~ 


of mediations between the various genres 
which concerns us here. Interested 
in seeing how these hymns employ various 
line formations, we hope not only to 
determine their historical models but 


also the way they interlock with related 


contemporary genres. 

The second canto of “The Heavenly 
Horses 10” (KARET) can demon- 
strate the mediations in both content and 
style: 


The Heavenly Horses are coming, 

Coming from the Far West. 

They crossed the Flowing Sands, 

For the Barbarians are conquered. 

The Heavenly Horses are coming 

That issued from the waters of a pool. 

Two of them have tiger backs: 

They can transform themselves like 
spirits. * 


The Heavenly Horses are coming, 
Across the pastureless wilds 

A thousand leagues at a stretch, 
Following the eastern road. 


The Heavenly Horses are coming; 
Jupiter is in the dragon. 

Should they choose to soar aloft, 
Who could keep pace with them? _ 

The Heavenly Horses are coming; 

Open the gates while there is time. 


They will draw me up and carry me 
To the Holy Mountain of K’un-lun, 


The Heavenly Horses have come 

And the Dragon i follow in their 
wake. ` 

I shall reach de Gates of Heaven, 

I shall see the Palace of God.” 


ARR , CH , WW , AER o 
ARR , BRK, DAM) MÁ o 
ARA, EEE, EFE, MEN, 
RR , HR , RES, HE. 
Aka tk , PAPA, RBA, MEMO 
ARR , EZ) ERE, HE. 


The so-called ‘Heavenly Horses” are 
actually the horses from Ferghana. They 
are a type of fast cavalry horses, quite 
unlike the native steppe-ponies with 
clumsy, large heads.’ Presumably, the 
hymn is a celebration of the capture 
and the arrival of these horses from 
Ferghana in China. Homer H. Dubs, 
in his monumental translation of the 
history of Former Han, also points out 
that these fabulous blood-sweating horses 
are said to have hooves so hard that they 
actually leave marks on rocks. Because 
they can travel at a great speed over a 
great distance, they are treasured above 
the soft-hoofed native horses for military 
purposes. Emperor Wu sends his envoy 
to Turkestan to ask for these horses. 
Unfortunately, the King of Ferghana 
refuses to comply and kills the envoy, 


: thus enraging the Chinese emperor. Li 
Kuang-li ( = {#)) is therefore sent on 


aS 


4 
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two expeditions -against the. barbarian 
state. In 101 B.C. General Li returns 
to the capital in triumph and with the 
much sought-after horses; hence the hymn 
in commemoration of the occasion.” 
Arthur Waley further argues that this 
event should be seen in a religious light, 
for the hymn is concerned mainly with 


- the emperor’s. wish for immortality. In- 


deed, the text celebrates the arrival of the 
Heavenly Horses not so much in material- 
istic or militaristic terms as an expecta- 
tion of the descent to the ordinary world 


of certainly mystical beings as emblems 


of eternal life. Whatever physical qualities 
these horses may have, they are mainly 
described in mystical terms as ‘dragon 
horses,” born from the water yet capable 
of soaring into the mystical mountain of 
K’un-lun—with an emperor who looks 
forward to reaching the “Gates of 


. Heaven” to see the “Palace of God.””?” 


What is really significant is not the 


‘myth itself but rather its ideological 


making. Given the absolute political 
centralization in imperial China, in his 
dominant ideology the monarch tends 
to see the entire universe at his disposal; 
nature is the private property of the 
emperor, and anything he likes he may 
appropriate for personal use. In this 
particular case, however, nature is made 
to perform the impossible. The horses 
from Ferghana are likened to the mystical 
dragon horses which are in turn made 
to take the emperor to the realm beyond 
any daily reality. (Let us not forget 
that the mythical Yellow Emperor is 
taken from the earth into the heaven by 
a dragon at the time of his death.) It 
is also important that we realize how the 
emperor's personal wish is identified with 
the institutionalized state cults. In an 
absolutely centralized state, it is not likely 
for religion to develop into a state church 


because the emperor cannot tolerate the 


sharing of his absolute power by a reli- 


gious institution. What we see here is 
instead a total control of the world—so 
much so that the personal wish for 
immortality, in the literal sense of the 
word, exhibits itself as a state religion 
without. any disguises.°° Perhaps ‘it is 
due to this blatant exhibit of ego that . 
the Taoist Chi Yen risks his life to critic- 
ize Emperor Wu. To Chi Yen (2k), 
the royal music should not only pass 
on what the ancestors have given but 
also educate the common people. It 
should not be used to boost one’s ego 
only.?! | 

Nonetheless, it should be noted that 
nature is used quite differently from the 
way it is appropriated in the élitist, 
court pieces. In the main tradition of 
rhyme-prose fu, literature is produced 
by court poets for court consumption. 
Consequently the main function of poetry 
is to enumerate, as a form of entertain- 
ment, the wealth of the imperial house. 
The major mode of presentation is 
descriptive: in four-character lines, 
catalogue after catalogue details the 
splendor of the court. Occasionally, to 
give the poem a semblance of a plot 
development, a narrative strand is woven 
in, and when this happens the three- 
character line is used. While the four- 
character lines consist mainly of nouns, 
these three-character verses are generally 
dominated by verbs and their objects. 
The distinction between the descriptive 
and narrative is very clear-cut, as is the 
grammatical makeups of the two forms 
of line, and this, in turn; is perhaps a 
reflection of the highly compartmental- 
ized way of life in the early Chinese 
court. Unlike “Fu on the Shang-lin 
Park,”- the yieh-fu hymns are very 
definitely influenced by the folk tradi- 
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tion, even though they are composed 
by court poets. They are revised and set 
to music by the song-writers in the Bureau 
who have personal knowledge of the non- 
literate tradition. And for this reason, 
it is not surprising that folk elements 
are foregrounded in these hymns. More- 
over, since the majority of the yúeh-fu 
ballads of the age are constructed as 
narrative, these hymns tend to develop 
in the narrative line by paratactic plotting. 
The descriptive strand usually takes only 
secondary place, serving the purpose of 


bringhtening the narrative line. Very ` 


rarely does the descriptive strand under- 
cut the predominant narrative line. In 
the hymn under discussion, if we see the 
grammatical structure of a sentence as 
a figure of speech for the poem, the 
subject is the “Heavenly Horses,” which 
is predicated by their step-by-step arrival 


from the barbarian land to the capital, 


finally to the mystical land of the gods. 
At the end of the journey, the object of 
this meta-narrative sentence also looms 
large and we learn that the entire trip of 
these horses is for the benefit of the 
emperor in his quest for immortality. 
Unlike the narrative line in “Fu on the 
—Shang-lin Park” which develops by leaps 
and bounds—the physical hunt at one 
moment and next a metaphysical hunt, 
for instance—here the development is 
gradual, starting from the arrival of 
the horses and ending in the ultimate 
transcendental leap. The narrative struc- 
ture, however minute, is treated as a space 
in which one experiences one's life and, 
in this case, one's quest for immortality. 
It is quite different from the fu pieces 
in which the narrative «structure is often 
used only symbolically so as to enable the 
reader to grasp the hand hold of some 
kind of narrative situation while he 
is being led through a gallery of details. 


The three-character lines are used as 
extensively in the literate tradition as 
they are in the nonliterate tradition. 


Nevertheless, this is about. the limit of. 


their similarities, for the two traditions 
use the same form in different ways. 
In the nonliterate tradition, the short 
three-character line is highly flexible in 


terms of their grammatical functions. 
It is better able to turn in and around the | 


contours of the events with its flexible 
syntactical makeups. In the poem about 
the Heavenly Horses, every four lines 
constitutes a unit not unlike a stanza 
in Western poetry. Each unit begins with 
the same sentence, ‘The Heavenly Horses 
are coming.” Each of these six units has 
its own structural cohesiveness, and deals 
in a highly compressed way with a specific 
subject matter.  Syntactically, great 
variation is possible. Some lines are made 
up of.verb phrases as the example from 
“Fu on the Shang-lin Park,” which I 
shall give below. Yet most are preposi- 
tional phrases, noun phrases, even com- 
plete sentences. The range of. variety 
markedly exceeds their counterpart in 
fu. For the same reason, while the 
three-character lines with their flexibilities 
are used to unfold a narrative strand, 
their counterparts in fu have a far more 
restricted use. In Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju’s 
masterpiece, for instance, the three 
character lines are made mainly from 


` verb phrases, heaped up to suggest by 
_language the emperor’s amassed wealth: 


Capture leopards, panthers, 
Bind jackals, woives, 
Wrestle black-bears, 
Tripple wild sheep. 


HS 
HR 
E HERE 
ER 


The first word of each line is a verb 


An. 


EN 
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while the last two words are noun com- 
pounds serving as the object of the verb. 

Earlier I attributed such flexibility to 
the fact that these hymns are derived 
from the Nine Songs by breaking a 
long line down in two semi-autonomous 
halves. But, as I have argued, the Nine 
Songs exacts basic changes when it gives 
birth to these yüeh-fu hymns. The New 
Sound, too, has its impact on the poetry 
of Han, which differs structurally from 
the songs of Ch’u. Because of this trans- 
mutation, the three-character lines in 


these hymns enjoy a new set of structural . 


possibilities, strategies which are available 
only to oral poetry, and are.now brought 
into the realm of the literate tradition. 

So far as oral poetry of Han is con- 
cerned, before going to the yúeh-fu 
ballads, it is important to examine the 
folkloric, epigram-like sayings collected in 
various historical documents of the age. 
They have not been included in the 
repertoire of the Bureau of Music for 
two reasons. Some of them contain 
criticisms against the government and 
are thus forced to take cover, as it were, 
in the voluminous historical records 
where they cannot be easily detected. 
Moreover, these sayings are not collected 
in -the first place, and are therefore not 
set to music. Though greatly neglected, 
they do reflect the everyday life of the 
common people and their background is 
also documented in the prose prefaces 
that precede the sayings. Among these 
sayings the most important are the 
children’s songs which presumably are 
the predictions of the political events 
and the farmers’ weather forecasts which 


serve very practical purposes in their : 


agricultural activities. Due to their 
nonliterate origin, they must be oral 
in order to have a wide circulation, 
and this in turn results in certain formal 


features which insure oral transmission. 
In a children's song in Ying Ch’uan, for : 
instance, the three-character lines are. 
joined together in a structural principle 
which is definitely oral: 


Ying Water clear, | 
Kuan Clan peaceful; 
Ying Water muddy, 
Kuan Clan annihilated. 


The first and the second lines are causally 


- related in the minds of the singers, and so 


are the third and fourth lines. On the 
contrary, while the third line is the 
reversal of the first line, the second line 


also reverses itself in the fourth line. To 


schematize these four lines to account 
for their parallelism, the poem may be 


. represented as A B A B. Aand A are each 


causally related-to B and B. On the 
contrary, A and B are also respectively 
the antithesis of A and B. As we can 
clearly see, this is a simple but. effective 
way to compose oral works at a moment’s 
spur and to ensure subsequent wide 
circulation’ among the populace. It is 
therefore ‘not surprising that the ruling 
class in creating their own literature 
should also aspire to the same oral effect. 
Ideologically, orality is about the only 


effective way for the ruling class to 


maintain a channel of communication 
with the common people. (Obviously the — 
common people remain unaffected by the 
all-predominant Confucian teachings for 
the majority of them cannot read. For 
the impact of the teachings to be felt, 
the texts need in the first place to be 
vulgarized; which means in this case to 
be “oralized.”) So in spite of the fact 


that these hymns are not orally composed 


— 
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and that stylistically they do not need. 


to rely on oral devices to achieve struc- 
tural integrity, every effort is made on 
the court poets’ part to create an oral 


effect. In the case of Songs for Suburban. 


Sacrifices, we have said that the wording 
is extremely difficult and ordinary 
scholars of Han are not expected to 
understand the texts unless through 
collaborations with their colleagues. 
Nevertheless, so far as those in three- 
character lines are concerned, there 
is a definite trace of orality which gives 
the hymns a quality of speed. The song 
on the Heavenly Horses, for instance, is 
made up of six quatrains, each beginning 
with the chant, “The Heavenly Horses 
come.” Such repetition is not within 
the literary decorum of the court, which 
generally encourages non-re-occurring 
multiplicity as “Fu on Shang-lin Park” 
clearly shows. (There the objects and 
events keep extending themselves by the 
seemingly endless generating of their 
parts while at the same time avoiding 
reduplicating themselves.) Rather it is 
here derived from the folk tradition which 
generally endorses repetition—though the 
repetition used in these hymns are mostly 
non-contiguous: rather than contiguous 
as it often is in the folk tradition. 

In treating these ritual songs. of the 
court as a case of mediations between the 
literate and nonliterate traditions, we 
have so far examined diachronically their 
antecedent, the Nine Songs, and have 
discovered the three-characters to be 
derived from the song style which is 
distinct from the sao style. Synchronical- 
ly, we have briefly compared the literate 
fu with the halfway yiteh-fu hymns with 


special reference to the different uses. 


of the three-character lines. And we find 
the hymns enjoying much greater flexibil- 
ity with regard to their syntactic 


structures. This is one result of the 
pressure from the oral methods of compo- 
sition and circulation which the hymns 
seek to reproduce. To support this, I 
have compared the hymns with the oral 
folk sayings of the age and have dis- 
covered the hymns employing certain 
basic techniques of repetition in oral 
literature. 

There is yet another important 
connection to make, between the Han 
yueh-fu hymns and Han yúeh-fu ballads. 
The Han yúeh-fu hymns are written 
and élitist, while the ballads are oral 
and folk. Despite some arguments to the 
contrary that literacy is widespread in 
ancient China and that by the Han 
dynasty schools have been established on 
the central as well as the local levels to 
promote literacy, we have reason to 
doubt the extensiveness of education in 
a society tightly controlled by the central 
court.2 For one thing, we know that 
before the time of Ch’in, different spoken 
as well as written dialects are used in 
China. The lack of a unified language 
makes it difficult for the central govern- 
ment to rule, so much so that the First 
Emperor actually has to force the unifica- 
tion of the written forms. Later Emperor 
Wu establishes the positions of the 
Erudites who are charged with the educa- 
tion of the would-be officials. Intelligent 
youths are recruited and trained until 
they are literate enough to read govern- 
mental decrees before they are again sent 
back to their native lands to represent 
the hierarchy. Even so, the number 
recruited and trained is limited. The 
Erudites are so rare that they are 
exempted from the universal corvée.* 
Further, there is yet another material 
factor which impedes the spread of 
literacy, and hence the spread of literate 
literature on the folk level. Paper is 


e 


~~ 
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just invented and therefore is still rare. 
(The fact that the price of paper goes 
up in the capital city when Tso Ssu 
finishes his “Fu on the Three Capitals” 
and scholars rush to copy his poem may 
only prove that. paper is scarce.) As 
a result, it is probably not time yet for 
the literate authors to dominate the 
entire literary market. 
may still have its market among the 
commen people who can neither read 
nor afford to buy the paper. 

One sure way to ascertain oral quali- 
ties in literature is to see how prevalent 
formulaic language is in a given piece. 
Unfortunately, so far as this group of 
yueh-fu ballads are concerned, the bulk 
is too small: to determine the full extent 
of their orality.” But this does not 
necessarily mean that we must dismiss 


- the oral possibilities of their ballads. 


Hans H. Frankel has, in fact, demons- 
trated that more than half of ‘Southeast 
Fly the Peacocks” consists of forínulas 
and formulaic expressions, As for 
other shorter yiieh-fu ballads, some oral 
traces can also be discerned. They 
generally have three different . types 
of line formations: three-character lines, 
four-character lines, and lines of varying 
lengths. (Again, these are also the general 
line formations of the Songs for Suburban 
Sacrifices.) The five- and seven-character 
lines are later inventions, dating from the 
last years of the Han dynasty. They 
appear in the literate as well as the non- 
literate traditions at about the same 
time—a fact which can be interpreted 
as the culmination of the converging 
process between the literate and the 
nonliterate traditions in the second 
century A.D. 

Among the three types of line for- 
mations, the three-character lines are 


‘particularly significant in two ways. 


Oral literature | 


Qualitatively, the three-character lines 
occur not only in the poems making 
exclusive use of this particular line for- 
mation. They also appear regularly in 
poems the lines of which are of varying 
lengths. When this occurs, some chemical 
reactions take place between the three- 
character lines and other line formations: 
a phenomenon which is not so clearly 
evident in the literate tradition. Quanti- 
tatively, the three-character lines are 
predominant: they are present both in ' 
works exclusively in three<haracter lines 
and in poems employing lines of different 
lengths. Moreover, they are present not 
only in the oral ballads but also in the 
half-literate hymns of the court. 

In rhythm and texture, the three- 
character lines in yúeh-fu ballads help 
give a racing and narrative tone to the 
verse. The three-character lines—often 
linked with effective repetition devices 
as in the example given above about 
the Ying River—provide a narrative point 
of reference, so as to enable the poet to 
meditate on the situation in lines of 
greater lengths. “Fighting South of 
the Wall,” for instance, opens with a 
fifth-act situation in two three-charactér 
lines (The first translation is word for 
word while the second one is literary.): 


Fight wall’s south, 
Die rampart's north, 


ER bk PA 
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Fighting south of the wall, 
I died north of the ramparts. 


The tacit opening is then followed by the 
poet’s philosophic acceptance of fate 
when he pronounces something to the 
effect that since he has died unburied in 
the wilderness, the crows could feed 
themselves. Similarly, in case after 
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case, the three-character lines are seen 
to provide a rhetorical punch to the 
narrative as a whole and, moreover, 
to integrate skilfully with the rest of the 
poem. An early dirge song of the period, 
Hsieh Lu (HER ), is a good example 
of the integration: 


On leek, dew 

How easily transpires: 

Dew transpires, tomorrow morning, 
again still grows; 

Man dies, once gone, when’s his return? 

7E LE 

fal SAR 

EK Hi BY BY (35 13 

A JE — HARI le 


Notice how the first two lines, both in 
three-character lines, are incorporated 
into the third. The last characters in 
the first two lines are collapsed into a 
verb phrase which opens the third line. 
When this is done, a thesis is established 
claiming that nature is paradoxical: 
it is no exception to the universal law 
of mutability and yet at the same time 
it is capable of renewing itself through 
self-destruction. Line 4 then proceeds 
by the same principle of antithesis. 
In three sets of grammatical and semantic 
oppositions, the point is driven home that 
nature renews itself after destruction, 
but that man’s destruction is only 
followed by a big question mark. 

Such, I believe, is one of the 
structuring principles in the oral composi- 
tion of the yiieh-fu ballads. On the 
other hand, the literate yúeh-fu hymns 
naturally cannot be expected to live up 
to the structural tightness of the binary 
and trinary methods of progression. 
Rather, instead of using the device as a 
structuring principle, the hymns employ 
the three-character lines mainly to inject 
a racing quality. Very often this is 


achieved by devoting the three-character 
lines to the presenting of actions. The 
first song in Songs for Suburban Sacrifices, 
for instance, deals with the arrival of the 
grand spirit in his carriage. We are told 
specifically about his look, his descent, 
his coming, his arrival, his presence and 
so on. In the process, as in the case of 
the “Heavenly Horses,” each stanza is 
unified by a rhyme scheme and is headed 
by a three-character line which is repeated 
in each stanza. They can be represented 
as: 


Mo he x AO nas oe 

a e pE 

a > 
Al, A’, etc., share a common denominator, 
“spirit's” (<) which is followed by 
different nouns such as “look,” “descent,” 
etc. As such, the device has a reiterative 
effect. But because the items repeated 
are not completely identical; nor are 
they contiguous, the device does not have 
the same structural thrust or significance 

as its counterpart in oral poetry. 

In the hymns which employ three- 
character lines along with longer lines, 
we do find the same kind of lexical 
integration which is extensively used 
in nonliterate ballads— “,. . A/ ... B/ 
AB...” for instance. Technically, this 
is simply not called for in the written 


method of composition, So instead the | 


hymns use the device only with the 
intention of creating a semblance of 
addressing orally, face to face, the 
audience. The ninth hymn, for example, 
opens with a rhetorical question which 
is rather thought-provoking: 

Sun comes, goes; 

When it stops? 

Man has no part in nature.. 
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Therefore, Spring is not my Spring; 
Summer is not my Summer; 

Autumn is not my Autumn; 

Winter is not my Winter. 


HHA 

ZRS F 

THA BRA A 

REFRE 
BERE 
PTE 
ES 


For all its oral ring in the last four lines, 
the first three lines do not make use of 


the same collapsing technique as “Hsieh 


Lu” does. And the first two lines are not 
lexically integrated with the rest of the 
poem. On the contrary, the two-line 
beginning provides the entire hymn with 
_a rhetorical emphasis which allows the 
poet to proceed with his meditation on 
the problem of mutability which con- 
stantly obssesses the emperor. 

By treating the court yiieh-fu hymns 
as a case of mediations between the 
literate and the nonliterate traditions in 
Han China, we can hope to bridge the gap 
between the two different modes of 
literary production. Diachronically, the 
court hymns are derived from the Nine 
Songs by breaking down a long line into 
two units. By doing so, the hymns enjoy 
unprecedented syntactic freedom. But 
due to the fact that they are the products 
of the élitist court, they are quite dif- 


ferent from the oral tradition which lends . 


itself to a more flexible experiencing of 
reality by taking a narrative line. Syn- 


chronically, if we see literature as a 


system, the courtly hymns occupy a 
medial position between the fu pieces 
and the yieh-fu ballads. The former 
makes use of the three-character lines 
to appropriate the accumulated objects. 
On the other hand, the latter employs 
the same line formation to conduct a 
narrative progression. 

Certain political implications begin to 
emerge from such study. The form of 
the court hymns should, I would urge, 
be seen as a dialectical reflection of the 
official thinking, which is caught in a 
dilemma between trying, on the one hand, 
to maintain the status quo by justifying 
accumulation and appropriation with 
outright predications [verbs plus their 
objects], and attempting on the other 
to give itself the luxury of experiencing 
the other side of political reality beyond 
the court. Language, in other words, 
is used officially to provide a solid ground 
between the known, absolute, political 
control and the unknown experiencing 
activities which are conducted outside 
of the court and in the field and generally 
recorded in. the voices of the common 
muse. So used, poetic writing under 
Emperor Wu achieves two: functions: 
it reaffirms the official value of literature 


‘while at the same time inserting the 


official into the extra-official, The 
several purposes of this literary activity 
earn Emperor Wu’s court a double bonus 
of self perpetuation and self-expansion. 


NOTES 


1. Cheng Chen-to, Chung-kuo su wen-hsueh shih (A History of Chinese Folk Literature), Vol. I 
_ (Taipei: Taiwan shang-wu yin-shu kuan, 1967), p. 2. 
2. Following Milman Parry’s belief that “the form of oral story poetry differs from the form of 
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written story poetry,” Albert B. Lord further develops his “grammar” of oral poetry to the 
extent that he denies that there can be. any transitional texts between the two traditions. See 
The Singer of Tales (New York, Atheneum, 1975), pp. 2, 132. 

Fu refers mainly to the predominant genre of rhyme-prose which flourishes in the Han dynasty. 
Among other things, fi originally designates the straightforward, descriptive—rather than the 
metaphoric~mode of presentation in the Book of Songs. In a broader sense, it also signifies the 
poems offered to the court or the neighboring states on formal occasions. As such, fu includes 
both the original, descriptive works and derived rhetorical pieces that characterize the rhyme- 


prose of Han. Pan Ku (A.D. 32-92), the author of the History of the Former Han Dynasty, Han 


shu, actually uses the term to include all the major formal, rhetorical pieces ranging historically 


- from the times of the Book of Songs, through those of the Songs of the South and down to 


those of the Han rhyme-prose. Though anachronistic, this view is partly valid in that both the 
sao poems modeled after Ch’u Yuan of the Songs of the South and the rhyme-prose of Han are 
referred to as fu in the early years of the dynasty. Here we also treat of fu as a general category 
of the literate tradition in early Han. See Burton Watson, Early Chinese Literature (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1962), p. 254. 


Cheng Ch’iao in Tung chih attributes the existence of the yúeh-fu ballads to the fact that Han is | 


not too distantly removed from the time of the Book of Songs and thus the elegant songs of the 
ancient past are still lingering in the beginning years of Han. He goes further to classify the 
ballads in terms of the categories used in the Book of Songs; namely, feng, ya and sung. See 
Chu Ch’ien-chih, Chung-kuo yin-yueh wen-hsueh shih (A History of the Chinese Musical 
Literature) (Shang-hai: Shang-wu yin-shu kuan, 1935), p. 129. 

The Bureau of Music is founded around 114 or 113 B.C. for the purpose of collecting folk songs 


- and creating liturgical songs, but Ssu-ma Hsiang-ju actually dies earlier. The common interpreta- 


tion is that Ssu-ma writes his pieces which are later set to music by Li Yen-nien, the Master of 
Harmony. Tsou Yang’s role in the hymns is limited to four pieces (nos. 3, 4, 5,6). As for the 
emperor himself, being a poet of some merits, he could have a hand, too; but thre is no way to 
ascertain his role. See Chang Shou-ping, Han-tai yileh-fu yü yiteh-fu ko-tz'u (The Yüeh-fu and 
Yiieh-fu Song Poetry of ‘the Han Dynasty) (Taipei: Kuang-wen shu-chú, 1970), pp. 86-95. 
The translation is taken from Michael Loewe, Crisis and Conflict in Han China (London: George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1974), p. 195. 

See Wang I, Yueh-fu T’ung-lun (On Yúeh-fu) (Taipei: Kuang-wen shu-chü, 1964), p. 93. 

Michael Loewe, ibid., pp. 154-192. 

Shih Chi (Records of the Grand Historian of China), HI (Hongkong: Chung-hua shu-chu, 1975), 
p. 1177. For a complete, but loose, translation of the hymns, see Edouardo Chavannes, 
Mémoires Historique de Se-ma Ts'ien, Tome Troisième (Paris: Librairie D’ Amérique et D’ orient, 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1967), pp. 612-629. 

After Emperor Wu conquers Nan-yueh, Li Yen-nien becomes the emperor’s favorite with his 
skill in music. It is at this time that the emperor solicits the opinions from his courtiers with 
regard to the propriety of using music in the ceremonies of the state cults. He argues that the 
state cults have as great a need for music as the religious ceremonies of the common people 
which already have the music of their own. See Shih Chi, I, p. 472. 

For a division of the various type of music, see Wang Yun-hsi, “Shuo huang-men ku-ch’ui,” 
(Speaking About the Percussive and- Reed Music of the Yellow Gate) Yiieh-fu-shih yen-chiu 
lun-wen chi (Collected Essays on Yúeh-fu Poetry) (Hongkong: Chung-kuo yú-wen hsiieh-she, 
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1970), pp. 69-75. 


- Shih Chi, UM, p. 1178. 


See Karl A Wittfogel, Oriental Despotism (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 
1967). Also, He Ch’ang-ch’tin, Lun liang-han t’u-ti chan-yu hsing-t'ai (On the Development 
of the Patterns of Land Usurpation During the Two Hans) (Shanghai: Shanghai ren-min ch’u-pan 
she, 1956). 
The contradicting cultural trends are epitomized in the battle between the Modern-text School 
and the Classic-text School. The former is a pragmatic trend of thought while the latter seeks 
reform by using the ideal past as its rallying point. The usurpation of Wang Mang in A.D. 9 
marks the final, but short-lived, victory of the idealist reformists. Sharing the same fate with. 
the modernists, the Bureau has been phased out earlier. 
Chu Tz'u, Songs of the South (Boston: Beacon Press, 1959), p. 7. The final, seventh, character 
of each line is optional. 
In the song style, “hsi” is a zero lexical marker. By contrast, the longer sao style usually retains 
the particles in their original forms. Compare, for instance, the following two lines which are 
almost taen tical. A is from the song style with “hsi” while B is from the sao style with the 
particle “‘chih,” a possessive marker: 
A. Carrying cloud flag hsi twirling. (The Nine Songs). 
B. Carrying cloud flag (-’s) twirling. (“Li Sao”) For a full treatment of the recontruction of 
the various particles represented by “hsi,” see Wen I-to, Shen-hua yu shih (Myth and 
` Poetry), Wen I-to ch'úan-chi chih i (Peking: Chung-hua shu-chú, 1956), pp. 279-304. 
The translation of Chiao ssu ko as Songs for Suburban Sacrifices is taken from Hans H. Frankel, 
“Viieh-fu Poetry,” Studies in Chinese Literary Genres, Cyril Birch, ed. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1974), p. 74. But “chiao” also refers to the sacrifices 
to Heaven and Earth respectively in winter and summer. See Chavannes, ibid., p.612. As for 
the rest of the hymns, eight are in four-character lines and four in lines of varying lengths. 
The translations in this study are made as literal as possible to retain the original textures. Great 
efforts are made to conform to the original numbers of characters, thus resulting in the deletion 
of a lot of function words or the twisting of the English syntax. | 
Wang Hsien-ch’ien in his annotation of Han Shu actually emendates these hymns by supplying 
“hsi” wherever he thinks is warranted. See Lu Kan-ju, Feng Yúan-chun, Chung-kuo Shih Shih 


- (A History of Chinese Poetry), vol. I (Hongkong: Ku-wen shu chil, 1968), pp. 179-180. 


The only difference is that so far as the songs between the invocation and the epilogue are 
concemed, Songs for Suburban Sacrifices lists all the spirits sacrificed to while their counterparts 
in the Nine Songs are invoked and staged for the purpose of entertaining the grand spirit, the 
Great One, Lord of the Eastern World. See Wen Lto, p. 276. 

Chu Ch’ien-chih, ibid., pp. 135-142. 

The New Sound is subsequently labelled as unlicensed ánd licentious. The opposition mounds 
gradually until finally the Bureau of Music is abolised on the grounds that it fosters New Sound 
but, of course, people do not give up their love just because the Bureau is no longer 
in existence. For a treatment of the moral implications of the New Sound, see Jean-Pierre 
Diény, Au Origines de La Poésie Classique en Chine (leiden: E.J. Brill, 1968), pp. 17-40. 

Chu Ch’ien-chih, ibid., p. 141. | 

The supposedly more authentic version from Shih Chi has the odd and even lines conjoined 
into a pair with a pivotal “hsi” inserted between the two. So connected, each pair constitutes 
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a grammatical unit; independent, yet not quite able to run over to the next pair. By constrast, 
in the later Han Shu version, each line is of three characters and is not connected to other lines 
with the carrier sound. In this song style, lines are certainly given greater freedom to form 
different syntactic combinations among themselves. l 


Hsü Fu-kuan, Chung-kuo wen-hsüeh lun-wen chi (Collected Essays on Chinese Literature X Taipei: 


Hsüeh-sheng shu chu, 1974), p. 360. 

Burton Watson treats the transition in a very direct way. To him the four-character line itself 
is used both in the Songs of the South and Han fu, and the bridge lies in Chia I (201-169 B.C.). 
In other words, the basic line throughout the early Chinese. literature is in four characters no 
matter if it is sao style, song style or the short and long forms of fu. Such a treatment seems 
to be oversimplified. See Watson, ibid., pp. 241,255. 

Yueh-fu wen-hsueh shih (A History of Yueh-fu Literature) (Taipei: Wen-shih-che chu-pan she, 
1972), p. 32. 

The translation is taken from Arthur Waley, “The Heavenly Horses of Ferghana; A New View,” 
History Today (Feb., 1955), 96-97. For a literal translation of the first four lines with reference 
to their grammatical structures, see p. 52. 

The History of the Former Han Dynasty, II (American Council of Learned Society, 1944), 
pp. 132-135. By no means is this the isolated incidence of the mystifying of the mundane 
reality. In the first canto, the Heavenly Horses are described as soaring atop the clouds, 
reminding one of the well-known bronze of a Han horse treading the tail of a swallow in his 
flight. í 

Lao Kan, Chung-kuo de she-hui yü wen-hsueh (Chinese Society and Literature) tape Wen- 
hsing shu tian, 1964), pp. 201-205. 

Shih Chi, III, p. 1178. 

Children’s songs are thought to be so greatly equipped with prophetic powers that even a skeptic 
like Wang Ch’ung attributes to them the working of some supernatural powers, with the children 
acting only as agents. See Diény, ibid., p. 14. 

Fora discussion of the problem of literacy in traditional China, see Jack Goody, “The 
Consequence of Literacy,’ and Kathleen Gough, “Implications of Literacy in Traditional China 
and India,” both collected in Literacy in Traditional Societies, ed. Jack Goody (Cambridge: 
At the University Press, 1968), pp. 27-68; 69-84, 

See Hu Shih, Pai-hua wen-hsueh shih (A History of Colloquial Literature) (Taipei: Shang-wu 
yin-shu kuan, 1957), pp. 4-5. 

Hans H. Frankel, ibid., p. 81. 

“The Formulaic Language of the Chinese Ballad ‘Southeast Fly the Peacocks,’ ” Bulletin of the 
Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, Taipei, XXXIX, 2 (Jan., 1969), 219-244. 
A formulaic study can be developed in this particular case because of the uncertain date of the 
work, thus enabling Frankel to place it in a larger context. 
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Chinese Ceramics: An Enhanced Exhibit 
at the National Palace Museum 


of the Republic of China 


Ronald J. Dickson 


A modification of the permanent 
ceramic exhibit has attracted a great deal 
of attention this past year at the Repub- 
lic of China’s National Palace Museum 
in Tatwan. The focus of interest is a 
gallery that is devoted to the technique 
of porcelain manufacture, a gallery that 


involves the visitor in the procedures of 


creating the works of art on display. It 
is almost as though a spectator at a 
painting exhibit were to be invited into 
the artist’s studio to inspect the mixing 
of pigments, the choice of brushes and 
canvas and thinners (or, more appropriate- 
ly, the grinding and mixing of inks and 
choice of brushes and silks and papers) 
and then permitted to watch the artist 
as he paints. 

Moreover, this portion of the exhibit 
employs the languages of mass communi- 
cation, languages in which, people today 
are accustomed to receive information, 
in graphic, easily assimilated bits. In 
short, the wares are presented in terms of 
an entertaining educative program, but 
with taste that does not trivialize the 
subject. Not only does this give the 
average viewer a greater appreciation of 
the finished work; it is in itself fascinating 
as a process with a beginning, a middle 
and an end. And this active process 


excites more interest than would only 


the finished porcelain resting on a shelf, 
“palpable and mute” as the poem defined 
by Archibald MacLeish. 

Literally palpable, in fact, is the first 
object to confront one in this gallery: 
a full-size model of a potter’s wheel 
inviting one to touch and add tactile 
reinforcement to visual and audio inputs. 
This wheel is situated in the center 
of the room, with a neighbouring display 
devoted to the wheel’s function. 

But this area, designated ‘‘Forming,” 
also presents photographs and simple 
explanations of other methods of forming 
the clay: coiling the clay by hand, using 
moulds and, today, using a machine to 
exert high pressure to stamp out a form. 
Here, too, are samples of a partially 
formed pot as it would appear if it were | 
created by the coiling technique (a 
portion sliced away to reveal the ropy 
coils of clay) and as it might be shaped 
up on the wheel. 

Another stage in the process, 
“Firing,” presents small models of typical 
kilns, models that are particularly intri- 
guing to children. Plans and diagrams of 
the interior structure of various kiln types 
indicate where the fuel is placed, where 
the heat is channeled and where drafts 
circulate. Mounted’ on the wall nearby, 
in transparent plastic boxes, are samples 
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of a score or so of varied clays, from the 
crudest to the most refined kaolin. 

The same method is used to exhibit 
ground-up colouring pigments, as part of 
the “Glazing” display. Here written 
explanations point out that the pigments 
in powdered form may differ entirely 
from hues after firing, and indicate the 
chemical causes of colouration. Methods 
of applying glazes -— dipping, with a 
brush, and so on — are shown. 

The “Decoration” area not only treats 
such different techniques as painting and 
incising patterns, but also has models of 
pots in various stages of decoration and 
a demonstration of how a simple stamp 
can be employed to incise a repeated 
pattern on a pot. 

Unifying and explaining the displays 
is acontinuously-run videotape, in colour, 
with a sound track in Chinese. But even 
for foreigners it is fairly easy to follow 
through the stages of mining the clay, 
transporting it, forming, glazing, firing 
and decorating it. And for children and 
adults alike, the show is fascinating 
enough to keep the chairs in front of the 
screen filled almost constantly. | 

Interesting as it is, however, this 
manufacturing procedures gallery is 
merely an introduction to the éxhibition 
proper, which is arranged in chronological 
order, with types.of wares and products 
of specific kilns grouped within this 
framework. Geographical as well as 
temporal order is acknowledged by large- 
scale wall maps marking major kiln sites 
during each period. 

From the rough magic of Neolithic 
black-and-gray ware to the rich lustre 
of Ch’ing dynasty sang-de-boeuf, the 
whole glorious range of Chinese ceramics 
passes before the visitor’s eyes as he 
strolls down the centuries. He may not 
linger long over Han dynasty hand-made 


roof tiles or crude pots used by com- 
moners, but T’ang dynasty three-colour 
wares are likely to give him pause, parti- 
cularly the flaring nostrils and heaving 
flanks of one of the famed ming chi 
horses. 

And as sturdily assertive T’ang wares 
yield place to the Museum's incomparable 
collection of Sung creations, the viewer 
is lost in realms of enchantment. Here 
indescribable tonalities of hue — shifting 
from gray to grey to muted emerald to 
olive to an azure haze tinged with hints 
of pink or yellow — wash over the 
surfaces or swirl in the depths of Sung 
celadons. Here, too, bright primary 
colours splash over the contours of 
Chiin wares while a misty softness seems 
to envelop Lung-ch’uan pieces (caused, 
respectively, by traces of copper and by 
light-reflecting impurities). Even Sung 
blacks and whites have their subtle varia- 
tions: the ebon Chien-yang ware (called 
temmoku or “eyes of heaven” by the 
Japanese), streaked by seemingly textured 
brown patches known as “hare's fur,” 
and the creamy white of Ting wares, with 
their delicate incised or relief patterns, 
contrasting with “dead white,” ivories, 
and rich “moon whites.” 

The prize of the Sung collection is 
the Ju yao, of which the National Palace 
Museum owns twenty-one pieces (of the 
thirty-odd known to exist). The classic 
simplicity of their forms satisfies the eye _ 
with a sense of absolute inevitability, 
while their luminous gray-green tones 
have a subtly infinite variety that custom 
cannot stale. Although this luminosity 
can be attributed to the buff or pinkish- 
yellow unglazed stoneware exuding 
warmth through the cool washes of Ju 
glaze, particularly in such thinly-glazed 
areas as the mouth and foot, this does 
not fully account for the almost magic 
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quality of these wares. 

Another factor in their charm, 
the serendipitously discovered surface 
“crackle,” is given prominence in the 
exhibit: to help the visitor appreciate 
the variety in this deliberately induced 
surface flaw caused by differing rates 
of contraction of a vessel’s body and glaze 
during the cooling process, the Museum 
displays enlarged photographs of types 
like “crab claw crackle” and “eel's blood 
crackle.” In examining the works them- 
selves, one can thus better understand 
how this network of fine lines gives life, 
movement, warmth and richness to what 
otherwise might be a pallid surface, 
however lustrous. 

It may be almost with relief that the 
viewer, after breathing the exquisitely 
rarefied atmosphere of Sung taste, 
stumbles over the relatively mundane 
products of the Yúan kilns. But even 
here, there are some splendid pieces on 
display, not least of them being some 
early experiments in the underglaze 
“blue and white” that was to be the 
dominant ware of the succeeding Ming 
dynasty. (Indeed, the wealth of the 
exhibition and its chronological arrange- 
ment permit one to trace some of the 
broader trends and influences from one 
period to another). 

For the Westerner who thinks of 
porcelain only in terms of Ming blue and 
white. it is a revelation to discover in this 
exhibition not only the bulk and variety 
of other kinds of porcelain but also the 
multiplicity of types of blue and white, 
with colours varying from dull grays to 
rich cobalts and ultramarines, applied in 
thin washes or clotted in the “heaped and 


piled” effect, and with decoration running 
from traditional designs to motifs tailored 
for the export market, including inscrip- 
tions in Persian or Arabic or pictorial 
representations of western pastoral con- 
ventions. 

In addition to blue and white, Ming 
porcelain on display includes the elegant 
translucent white Yung-lo ware, whose 
incised underglaze motifs are apparent 
only when it is held up to the light, and 
the new brilliance of three- and five- 
colour wares. 

Proceeding past the Ch’ing exhibits, 
the visitor notes a slavish imitation of 
Ming blue and white and polychrome 
wares, Lit with a falling off in spirit and 
creativity. He may then observe that the 
contributions of the Ch’ing were chiefly 
technical: new glazes (such as “peach 
bloom,” “sang-de-boeuf”” and “clair-de- 
lune”) and enamelled ware (like “famille 


verte,” “famille noire” and “famille 
rose”). And he may reflect that these 
names suggest the strong European 


influence that was to undermine the 
integrity of Chinese porcelains until 
export wares not only bore copies of 
European scenes painted in a European 
manner, but sometimes went to such 
ludicrous lengths as to imitate western 
imitations of Chinese wares. 

As the repository of the imperial 
collections, however, the National Palace 
Museum does not flaunt Ch’ing com- 
mercial taste. One leaves the exhibit with 
a satisfying sense of having seen a fully 
representative selection of the world’s 
finest ceramics, and with a better appre- 
ciation of how it came to be. 
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Bowl, Ju ware, Northern Sung Dynasty (960-1126) 
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Vase Lung-ch’'tin ware, Northern Sung Dynast) 
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Is Asian Thought Necessary for the West? 


John Wu, Jr. 
(RE) 


While it may be true that my present 
orientation toward life is partly derived 
from that rather turbulent yet exciting 
era that forms the 60’s — as that period 
overlapped my formative years in the 
United States — I nonetheless owe my 
most essential values to my parents. 
Unlike many of my dispossessed con- 
temporaries, my family roots were strong: 
we children were second-generation 
Americans of Chinese origins. Many of 
the values I live by now were-then already 
in their embryonic stages. 

My parents did not share in the 
conventional materialistic attitudes that 
have for many decades now pervaded 
American society. In fact, it strikes me 
as astonishing that not once in my youth 
do I now recall them discussing money, 
the accumulation of possessions, or any 
other such related matters. This seeming- 
ly insignificant fact has been a great 
source of wonder to me since my father 
had to support a very large family on a 
modest professor’s salary. Their radical 
anti-materialism forms a part of that 
precious spiritual legacy which is of far 
more worth to me today than the largest 
of estates. 

_In any case, this article, is not about 
my parents. I mention them simply to 
indicate that we were not, by any means, 
in the mainstream of American economic 


life, certainly not within that tradition 
that places an inordinately high stake on 
material success or even in “finding one’s 
niche” in society. We were always re- 
minded there were more important 
values and goals to live by, and this they 
did more by way of:example than lec- 
tures. 

But, in a sense, those spiritual values 
that were endemic to our home were 
precisely those same ones that later 
pushed me to question, often agonizingly, 
the values upon which American society 
seemed to be driven. Like the rebels 
at Berkeley in the early 60’s, I did not 
find the prospects of becoming a mere 
cog in society very exhilirating: for 
example, it became an inescapable reality 
to me that a university education truly 
did not educate nor was it interested in 
educating the whole man. American 
universities gave out countless doctorates 
and the United States gradually became a 
nation of specialists. But, in the process, 
there developed gaping spiritual and moral 
vacuums. For the most part, the “edu- 
cated” in America, irrespective of the 
field they were pursuing, were technicians 
without vision. Very few, I believe, saw 
their work in relationship to the real 
needs of man. | 

In the 40’s and 50’s, the Beat writers, 
particularly in such books as Jack 
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Kerouic’s On the Road and Dharma 
Bums, and in the poetry of Allen Gins- 
berg, Lawrence Ferlinghetti, Gregory 
Corso, W.D. Snodgrass and Gary Snyder, 
had first suggested alternative lifestyles. 
Their outcries, in the face of a compla- 
cent, and I might add, war-weary society, 
may have appeared to be outlandish, and 
their activities, “subversive.” Yet, in 
hindsight, it becomes clear they were, in 
fact, in their wild treks through America 
and into the Far East, trying to recover 
that broad spiritual landscape that was 
once intrinsic to America. 

Later, J.D. Salinger, certainly a 
spiritual brother of the Beats, in Franny 
and Zooey, one of his last books before 
he sought refuge in his own solitude, 
bombasted the entire “square” world, 
and through the character Franny felt 
total revulsion “against the scramble to 
be successful at all costs,” and “against 
the urge to cut a figure in the world.” 
(Zen Catholicism, Dom Aelred Graham, 
p. xi) Obviously, Salinger was seeking 
wisdom in America and found her 
wanting. It was no accident, therefore, 
that his last stories strongly suggested 
a turning to the East — particularly to Zen 
and Chuang Tzu as they deemphasize the 
ego — for those seeking personal sal- 
vation in a spiritually-starved America. 


When the 60’s came around and. 


caught much of America off-guard, and 
the young were consciously seeking alter- 
natives to the so-called “American way of 
life” and beginning to create a counter- 
culture, there was no need for me per- 
sonally to break away from that past 
which stifled the most sensitive of the 
_ young. The values I inherited on my 
mother’s knees made me stand in natural 
opposition to the mainstream culture and 
in sympathetic alliance with the alienated 
and dispossessed youths. 


In the midst of this period of great 
social unrest, I recall the powerful mass 
media went to extraordinary lengths 
to convey the message that at the heart 
of America there existed a wedge between 
the generations that was irreconcilable. 
On television, in high school and univer- 
sity seminars and forums, sociologists, 
psychologists, social historians and edu- 
cators heatedly debated this question. 
Slews of books were written to clarify 
the issues. In fact, many seemed to 
have added to the confusion than to 
enlighten. 

But, for me, it was only during an 
enlightening lecture by the ascetic Dick 
Gregory — a black American who had 
tossed away a very profitable career as 
a comedian — that I happened to see 
through the phrase “generation pap” 
as a misnomer: according to the indefati- 
gable Gregory, what made up the major 
crisis in the U. S. was not superficial 
generational differences that exist in all 
ages and societies, Rather, he called it 
a moral gap which cut through all genera- 
tions and classes of people. In his always 
pristine view, Gregory felt America was 
a battlefield upon which a cosmic struggle 
was being fought between the material 
forces and the spiritual forces, and the 
price was her soul. 

A sound analysis, all right. But most 
of us who were in sympathy with this 
view could not really fathom the kind 
of personal commitment and sacrifice 
that such people as Gregory and Martin 
Luther King were making to bring about 
change. Neither, in fact, could we under- 


stand that by “cosmic struggle” between 


right and wrong, they were pointing to 
the heart of the matter, that is, the very 
soul of each and every individual person. 

What was particularly interesting to 
me was that both had been influenced 
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_ by the East: both were, in a deep sense, 


spiritual brothers of Mahatma Gandhi 
and believed in passive resistance as a 
great spiritual force; in addition, Gregory, 
even today, undergoes long periods of 
fasting as a means of self-purification so 
that his actions may be free from the 
conscious ego and are “self-less.” Few of 
us truly appreciated their type of “con- 
templative action,” in which action is 
the direct result of deep spiritual cultiva- 
tion. But this ought not surprise us: 
even in a “spiritual culture” such as 
India, how many followers really under- 
stood Gandhi? 

What they preached and tried to put 
into action pointed clearly to one fact: 
we had to undergo some sort of change 
in ourselves, not so much in terms of 


lifestyle — which is still externally- 
oriented — but in the depths of our 
hearts. But to the impatient young 


without the hindsight of experience nor 
the long and grueling discipline necessary 
to carry out'such pertinent social changes, 
the crisis was still seen as an external one. 
Almost through reflex alone, we joined 
forces against the “evil-doers” and rarely 
had any doubts in our minds who would 
eventually triumph, though very few were 
certain what “victory” would mean. We 
marched and protested against anything 
that vaguely resembled what to our 
tender and simplistic minds was anti-life. 
There was a certain desperation about it, 
but in our naivete, we believed that by 
shouting loudly enough, we would 
awaken the consciences of those in posi- 
tions of power. 

Although many continued to follow 


the same patterns of protest and not a 


few turned toward increasingly more 
violent and militant forms of voicing their 
grievances, some began to understand the 
real “message” that people like King and 


Gregory were trying to bring across to the 
nation. Real changes — of a qualitative 
nature — did, indeed, have to begin first 
in the bosom of the person who advocates 
change, that, at bottom, it required a 
transformation of heart, for changes that 
did not demand a change of heart could 
only be echoes that reverberate weakly 
and hollowly. Lastly, we experienced 
the unromantic reality that a commitment 
to a better society ultimately meant 
living one’s commitment and values 
concretely — on a day to day basis — and 
that this required a deep spiritual founda- 
tion without which principles become 
easily compromised. 

The record clearly shows now that 
the 60’s was an age of polarities: 
everything was either black or white, good 
or bad, beautiful or ugly, the “good 
guys” against the “bad guys.” Life, in 
short, had been arbitrarily divided into 
easily recognizable and simplistic cate- 
gories. But, in fact, such divisions were 
not only artificial but, ironically, when 
pushed to their extremes, they were just 
as “anti-life” as that which we were so 
vehemently against. The aim, then, for 
those who saw through the shallowness 
of cutting life up into neat little con- 
venient pieces was to find ways to bridge 
the gap between “us” and “them” and 
which would prevent the further de- 
presonalization of ourselves and, in turn, 
help us regain some of our lost human 
worth, 

Many felt intensely the growing pains 
and the loss of innocence which made up 
two sides of the same coin. There was 
an increasingly pervasive feeling that an 
unbridgeable gulf existed between Ameri- 
ca’s cherished ideals and promises and 
what she actually delivered. The young 
also turned a severely critical eye toward 
organized religion as they had grown up 
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witnessing a religion that, in their minds, 
was not only a handmaid of capitalism, 
but which seemingly also condoned its 
worst excesses as well. 

Christianity, the religion of deep 
interiority, had, in growing outward, lost 


much of its spiritual radiance. Moreover, 


what was through the centuries a salutary 
refuge for the outcast, the downtrodden, 
the poor in spirit and the meek had, 
by some queer twist, become now iden- 
tified uncomfortably with success and 
respectability — and the young wanted 
out. | 

The disenchanted prematurely and, 
perhaps, lacking sufficient critical sense, 
threw the baby out with the dirty water. 
Few took the trouble, as Kierkegaard 
had done in the 19th Century, of at- 
tempting to distinguish the essential 
spirit of Christianity from what he regard- 
ed as a degenerate Christendom. Conse- 
quently, a large number of persons 
concluded the spiritual dimension — that 
of the mysterious and the holy — was 
either false or irrelevant. A smaller 
group sought solace in eastern religions 
— in Buddhism, in Zen, in the Hari 
Krishna movement, in Hinduism — and/or 
in drugs. Moreover, a resurgent interest 
in the occult seems to have stemmed from 
this period as well. Many of the most 
sensitive blacks condemned Christianity 
as the “white devil's religion,” proudly 
joining the ranks of the Black Muslims 
and convinced that racial separatism was 
the only sane road open to them. This 
phenomenon was merely following an 
irrepressible logic: Nature's abhorrence 
for vacuums, especially of a spiritual kind. 

Books on the literature of the East 
proliferated, particularly those on Zen, 
and different translations of Chinese 
and Oriental classics, such as the Tao Teh 
Ching, The Upanishads, The Bhagavad- 


Gita, the I Ching, and many others, 
were reissued to meet this ever-growing 
demand. Writers as diverse in background 
as Aldous Huxley, Herman Hesse, Alan 
Watts, Gary Snyder, Thomas Merton, 
Martin Buber, D.T. Suzuki, Nikos Kazant- 
zakis, Victor Frankl, R.D. Laing, and 
some of the Existentialists such as Karl 
Jaspers and Gabriel Marcel found larger 
audiences because their writings re- 
presented some new views of man, radical 
departures from that image which we in 
the 20th Century West — for the most 
part, the products of a sterile and me- 
chanical civilization — had become so 
used to entertaining. But, in fact, they 
were “radical” only in so far as the West, 
in its obsessive drive for material progress 
and comfort, had lost touch with its 


_ own hallowed spiritual traditions. 


I have always felt that the pervasive 
psychological neuroses in American so- 
ciety has been partially due to her sub- 
conscious insistence that life ought to 
be under control at all times. It is as 
though we have everything “all figured 
out,” and if we do not, then we can 
always write the appropriate manual to 
tell us where we went wrong and how to 
correct ourselves. This seems to be, also, 
the virtue for which the rest of the world 
admires America — her knowhow. We 
want to bring “all things under the 
dominion of human reason, progress 
and control.” (Zen and the Cosmic Sense, 
Conrad Hyers, p. 94) And this is the 
reason why our expériences of irrationa- 
lity, meaninglessness and chaos are deeply 
tragic. We do not seem to be able to- 
accept and celebrate those things that do 
not fit easily into conventional human 
patterns and designs. 

But such a virtue, when extended to 
include all facets of life, quickly turns 
into. a vice, especially when it intrudes 


- tragic social phenomenon. 


. drugs are the answer. 
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into those areas of existence that defy 
control and refuse to be shrunken. There 
can be no greater nightmare, 1t seems to 
me, than to live in a society in which 
there is absolute control of life. Yet, the 
tendency of all advanced technological 
societies is precisely toward increasing 
control, so that the logical end result is 
the laying bare of all, even in explaining 
away the mystery of life, thus rendering 
it wonderless. The Indian philosopher 
Rabindranath Tagore, once said: “Life 
has its own natural rhythm which is 
lacking in a multiplication table; and a 
prideful progress that tramples life's 
cadence ends up by killing it with an 
overload that has no rhythm.” (quoted 
from The Yes Book: an Answer to Life, 
José de Vinck, p. 58 — Alleluia Press, 
Allendale, N. J.) 

I have never condoned the widespread 
drug culture that permeates certain social 
circles in America. But having had 


- some contact with those who have taken 


drugs, 1 am of the opinion now that 
one reason drugs have remained popular 
is that they help one to “lose control” 


of himself, to achieve semblances of | 


spontaneity and states of consciousness 
that advanced technological societies have 
often usurped and crushed. Of course, 
this is to be understood as an oversimpli- 
fication of a very complex and often 
But one 
quality drugs have is to force the mind to 
“let go,” although temporarily and, 1 
think, artificially, To Americans, an 
“extraordinary” situation demands. an 
“extraordinary” cure, and to many, 
What the mind 
“lets go” are those conventional cate- 
gories of the mind that rob it of its 
creative potentialities and that even 


prevent us from experiencing reality in. 


ways that we ordinarily would if our 


minds were functioning properly. 

It would seem to me that a funda- 
mental aim of both Taoism and Ch’an 
(Zen) is to direct the mind toward the 
melting away of those constricting ways 


Of thinking and feeling that ultimately 


shrink our personhood and put the mind 
into straitjackets. This is precisely what 
drugs purport to do, and one reason, 
I believe, why so many of the drug 
culture people were attracted, at least 
superficially, to the philosophies of the 
East. I myself feel that they were grabbing : 
for castles in the air and, in the process, 
became even more dehumanized than the 
dehumanization against which they so 
strongly: protested. But in all fairness 
to the drug culture people, for some, 
drugs offered the only way out. - 

To return to those writers who were 
proposing new views of man: one such 
view was to regard man as an “ontological 
mystery” (to borrow Marcel’s coinage), 
a being defying all objective and scientific 
analyses and those “personality tests” 
that, in some cases, astonishingly pur- 
ported to measure man’s very essence! 
But as Thomas Merton was to caution us 
and to, set the record straight, long before 
the question of “personality” and “per- 
sonalism”’ became popular in the present 
age, it was alréady a dominant theme to 
the Chinese of the Sixth Century B.C. In 
fact, it was Merton's contention that 
such notions enjoyed a much more 
authentic form then — particularly: in 
the humanism of Confucianism — than 
among us with our “tests” and “per- 
sonality problems” which he perceptively 
and humourously called “the ultimate 
carving of the Taoist uncarved block.” 
By this he meant that the more we 
analyzed man, the more confused we 
would become as to what we really 
are, 
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In a sense, then, the search for a new 
view of man was really a return to a 
more simple and traditional view, and a 
recovery of those spiritual resources that 
a mass-oriented technological society had 
both drained and shrank. People began 
to see that there was a rather profound 
connection between man and Nature, and 
that the plight of 20th Century man 
and the loss of. his interior sensitivities — 
the inability to respond humanly and 
creatively to the environment around him 
— were intricably bound to his basic 
attitude toward physical Nature. There 


was a price to be paid for the way we: 


had perpetually and oftentimes willfully 
abused her. If one views reality organical- 
ly, then there is no secret to this at all: 
what we do to others, to Nature and to 
God will ultimately affect our entire 
being. 

I remember first being fascinated by 
Thoreau’s Walden. As I recall now, the 
American classic did not present to me 
so much the possibility of a physically 
` idyllic existence — for the New England 
winters as described in such rich detail 
by this Transcendentalist genius was far 
more harsh, no doubt, than I could 
personally stand — as much as the promise 
of a more intimate and meaningful re- 
lationship with physical Nature. Such an 
attitude symbolically represented a 
genuine scouring and the opening up of 
the badly-clogged “inner spaces” in one’s 
soul, perhaps, ultimately pointing to what 
Emerson once called the “aboriginal 
self’? which, hitherto, was lost in the maze 
of a society inclining ever more toward 
a technocratic point of view. 

What Walden represénted to me (and 
still does today) was the possibility of 
regaining that dimension of solitude and 
silence that is so critical in regaining one’s 


true self. To my mind, the overwhelming : 


assaults on solitude and silence are the 
real dangers of our mechanical civilization 
for they threaten to turn everything 
outside in. An American philosopher, 
Prof. Jose de Vinck, puts this problem 
in perspective: 


We are living under a shower of data 
that sparkle and clatter around us, 
impinging upon our external defenses, 
entering our field of perception, in- 
vading our thoughts. In the modern 
mechanical space age, impressions are 
multiplied and accelerated. The rhythm 
of machines hasten the pace of life, 
adding immensely to the challenge 
offered to both the senses and the 
mind—but also making it ever more 
difficult to survive as personal beings. 
(The Yes Book: an Answer to Life, 
p. 29) 


Thus, for me, the compulsion to 
“return to Nature” was not so much a 
craving to return to physical Nature as 
much as a return to the roots of the self, 
for gradually I came to understand that 
Nature, in its essence, is truly in man. 
Even biologically — if we are to believe 
Teilhard de Chardin — man, being the 
most evolved and, therefore, most com- 
plex of life’s organisms, contains within 
him everything that Nature possesses. 
Subsequently, there is no reason why man 
should not, potentially, at least, be able 
to come into total communion with 
Nature. In other words, there is in man 
some part of him that is capable of- 
relating on a profound level with any part 
of Nature. 

Later, in reading some books on 
Chinese painting, I was not surprised to 
find that the classical painters also felt 
this way about Nature. They even found 
life in such “inanimate” objects as rocks, 
paths, streams and mountains. This 
further confirmed my own conviction 
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(the conviction of many now) that the 
Eastern peoples have had a totally and 
radically different notion and approach 
to Nature, very much different from the 
usual subject-object bifurcation with 
which we in the West have approached 
and, I think, defiled her. Very rarely do 
we come to her with an attitude of sub- 
mission. 

This solidarity between man and 
Nature is the implied basis, for example, 
for some of the dominant ideas as found 
in Carlos Casteneda’s books, and coupled 
with the prevailing sense of magic, is the 
= reason why his books have enjoyed great 
popularity in the 70’s. His writings, of 
course, are many things to many people. 
But, to me, their central image would 
seem to be in teaching us to feel again 
from the pits of the bowels wherein lie 
those roots of Nature that reach all the 
way down (or up) to the Source of Life 
_ itself, and which is the real receptacle 
of our feelings and passions. 

His books also, indirectly, expose the 
often deceptive fact that what we conven- 
tionally regard as our “deeper impulses” 
for and about life are really fabricated 
by a handful of people in Hollywood and 
on Madison Avenue. Intentionally and, 
perhaps, unwittingly, they manipulate and 
virtually decide our likes and dislikes and 
dictate to us (often quite subtly) how, 


what and to what extent and degree we ` 


ought to feel and think. And all this in 
the name of “free” enterprise! Charles 
Reich’s The Greening of America drove 
this point home very clearly as well. 

Of course, the future does. not por- 
tend well for Asians as well when we 
realize to what extent the U.S. Mass 
Media and the world of fashion have 
permeated societies here. Such onslaughts 
have made mince meat of traditional 
values, so much so that. Asia’s slavish 


stance vis-a-vis the Western lifestyles 
now presents us with a very real possibili- 
ty that the world is quickly and irretriev- 
abably evolving into a monstrous world- 
wide village in which everyone promises 
to become a mirrorred image of every one 
else. This is undeniably reflected in the 
“chic look” one finds in every interna- 
tional airport or on the fashion magazine 
covers that stare hauntingly at us from 
newsstands in big cities everywhere. 

The conformity and uniformity, be- 
ginning with hairstyles to fashion in 
clothes to ideas and feelings, can be 
absolutely frightening and unnerving. 
And it seems to me the more comfortable 
we are in relating to such fabrications 
(as symbolized, for example, by “‘canned 
laughter” on television or even the world- 
wide “tyranny of the blue jeans” — which 
Reich did not foresee and, in fact, 
thought of as a symbol of freedom!), 
the less we are able to relate to others 
on a deeply personal level, since all these 
things invariably make us into public 
beings. o | 

But, 1 do want to point out that the 
Mass Media have served one very impor- 
tant purpose. Through them, we have 
been made more keenly aware that our 
circle of responsibility is now no longer 
restricted to our small circle, our society, © 
even our country. We are responsible for 
suffering everywhere because increasingly 
we are beginning to realize the more 
resources we. are guilty of wasting, the 
more this adds.to the anguishness of the 
“have-nots” not only across town from us, 
but somewhere on the other side of the | 
globe as well. Or, when the bomb drops, 


_ we are all, in some way, responsible for 


whatever. damage it perpetuates. Other- 
wise, it would seem to me to be a hypoc- 
risy to believe in the oneness of huma- 


nity. 
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The way some of us have chosen to 
live seems to me to be a classical case of 
mistaking fleeting relative values for 
authentically permanent ones, of substi- 
tuting the external for the internal, the 
artificial for the natural, the self-conscious 
for the spontaneous. To borrow Lao 
Tzu's symbols: we are forever more 
concerned with taking care of the eye 
than the belly. We gorge and overstimu- 
late the senses and feed our desires to 
such a degree that the inner self — as 
symbolized by the “belly” — wherein 
lies the Inexpressible Tao remains unsus- 
pectingly dormant. l 

In chapter 12 of the Tao Teh Ching, 
when Lao Tzu says, “The five colours 
blind the eye./The five tones deafen the 
ear./The five flavours cloy the palate,” 
he was not condemning the senses per se, 
for I do not believe there is a cutting 
up of reality in philosophical Taoism as 
some people would want us to believe. 
In” other words, the Tao Teh Ching is 
only seemingly dualistic in outlook and 
contains, in fact, an organic world view. 
Nor for that matter is Lao Tzu against 
words and deeds per se: he is only against 
those types of feelings, sense experiences, 
words and deeds that are not connected 
to what he calls their “ancestor” and 
“lord” (#70), that is, the Tao, the Source 
of all life. . 

The essential purpose of Taoism (if, 
in deed, we should be allowed to use such 
a self-conscious notion) is to harmonize 
the individual with the cosmos. The road 
to harmony begins when the individual 
realizes there is an inner truth in him that 
is worth infinitely more than all the 
external pleasures combined. This 1s why 
at the end of chapter 70 Lao Tzu says: 
“ . . the Sage wears coarse clothes,/ 
While keeping the jade in his bosom.” 
To regard clothes, hairstyles, the changing 


fashions, possessions, reputations, po- 
sitions, and fame as the substance of life 
would be tragically to commit the offence 
of mislaying the jade. 

My experiences in the 60’s and the 
years I have spent here inthe Republic 
of China convince me that the present 
appeal Westerners have for Eastern 
thought stems from a deep interior 
craving rather than from a merely super- 
ficial need for external embellishment. 
The large number. of people who have 
seriously devoted themselves to the 
thought of the East both in Western 
societies and. in Asia, the popularity of 
such books as Robert Pirsig’s Zen and 
the Art of Motorcycle Maintenance, the 
continued interest in the works of 
Thomas Merton, particularly in his 
writings about the East (The Way of 
Chuang Tzu, Zen and the Birds of Ap- 
petite, Mystics and Zen Masters, and 
The Asian Journal of Thomas Merton) 
and his many superb writings on solitude 
and the contemplative life, the growing 
concern over the status of our environ- 
ment, and the interest in man’s relation- 
ship to Nature coupled with the almost | 
universal acknowledgement of how des- 
tructive we have been and can really be, 
all point to the fact that we in the West 
have been victims of festering sores that 
ordinary medicine have not been able to 
cure. 

In addition, there appears also to be 


"a renewed craving for community life, 


so harshly detroyed by the advent of 
industrialization and high rise living. 
I have recently been told by some visiting 
Benedictine monks from Weston Priory 
in Massachusetts that people drive for 
miles on'a Sunday just to share a few 
hours of communal life with their reli- 
gious community. 

Jogging, too, has become a way of 


ES 
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life for some, and part of its popularity 
no doubt, stems from an urge to under- 
stand the rhythms of one’s own body 
and, of course, to be outdoors. For years 
now, spectator sports have dominated 
the American consciousness. As.a result, 
few of us truly know how to enjoy the 
fruits of personal participation. Americans 
want to become involved again, but this 
new type of involvement is not criented 
toward destruction but toward the reawa- 
kening of the vast potentialities of the 
self that craves for its true Home. 

I do not say that all these phenomena 
are the direct influence of the East. But 
it is safe to say that they constitute at 
least a symbolic “journey to the East” 
for many. It is certainly not a fly-by-night 
phenomenon. In this shrinking world 
of ours, the East has become more than 
a curiosity, and many believe with Merton 
that the gaining of new perspectives from 
Asia is necessary not only for our spiritual 
survival but for our physical survival as 
well. 

But, of course, the Asia that Merton 
was speaking of -was not the Asia of the 
often cruel feudalistic traditions. Nor 
was it the Asia that is presently being 
ravaged and absorbed on all sides by the 
logic governing consumerism everywhere 
and that has become an unfortunate 
companion of the West in depleting the 
fast-shrinking resources of the world. 
If the appetite of the East even becomes 
anything like that of the West, we will 
then, obviously, have committed global 
suicide. Rather, Merton was thinking of 
those spiritual and humanistic traditions 
that have managed somehow to survive 
the thrusts of their own baser traditions 
and Western modernism. 

The Westerner, especially one who is 
cut off from his own sacred traditions, 
encountering traditional Asia thought for 


the first time, will unavoidably run into 
some difficulties. Initially, he will 
discover there are many. ““easts” (as there 
are, of course, many “wests””); then, he 
may learn the discipline required to bring 
its treasures to light can often. be heroic 
if not insurmountable. It is not that the 
East is inherently inscrutable (as Western 
myth about the East would have us 
believe): all the essential elements that 
the East has to offer, I think, is carried 
in the bosom of every man, Occidental 
or Oriental. | 

William Blake once said: ‘‘Alldeities 
reside in the human breast.” By this, 
he undoubtedly meant that if we dig 
deep enough, we will find that as part 
of the family of man we hold all gods 
and concepts in common, that there is 
nothing that will appear alien to us. Part 
of our human tragedy, however, is that 
we are not aware of this. And, for some, 
even if we were, our ‘mind-forg’s 
manacles”. constrict the mind so thor- 
oughly that we are not likely to let go 
and allow these “foreign” deities to spin 
their magic by presenting us with new 
perspectives and visions. Alas, the cruel 
irony is that, without even knowing it, 
we end up rejecting ourselves! 

But the fact remains, like all rich 
traditions, the best in Eastern thought 
cannot be grasped through the reading - 
of any manuals: thoughts that speak 
directly to the heart cannot bé “learned” 
as though we were learning to run a 
business because, in fact, they demand 
the cultivation of the total self. This is 
certainly true for philosophical Taoism 
and Ch'an (Zen), and to a certain extent 
for Confucianism as well, if we take it 
principle concepts — such as jen, i, li and 
chih — seriously. -And this goes for the 


arts as well, 


The Asian artist, for example, rarely 
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goes overboard in his concern for techni- 


que. He is much more concerned if the 
ch'i (the life breath) is moving properly 
in him and directing the painting and the 
strokes. Perhaps it is this predominant 
attention to that “knowledge beyond 
knowledge” — that is, beyond the me- 
chanical, technical and the purely factual 
— rather than the often obsessive concern 
for creativity and personal style governing 
Western artists that keeps the Chinese 
artist from “burning out,” a common 
phenomenon in the West. .Moreover, one 
does not hear of the “frustrated artist” 
here, and there seems to be a. philosophi- 
cal basis for this, too. 

In Asian societies, there are those in 
their 70’s and 80’s who, for example, 
continue to practice calligraphy daily 
and who would swear they are still 
- making strides. This is not a rare thing, 
for their primary motive in working the 
brush is attainment of inner peace and 
freedom, not to sell their works or to be 
publicly recognized. Such latter mo- 
tives naturally go against the grain of both 
Chinese aesthetics and her philosophy of 
‘life. In the West, there is often such a 
great emphasis on the development of 
new forms that aesthetic theories become 
unrelated to life in general or little atten- 
tion. is paid to the interior movement of 
the artist’s soul in the process of creation. 
I may be wrong, but it is difficult for me 
to conceive the development of theories 
based on “art for art's sake.” 

The attaining to inner peace and 
freedom means the tapping of infinite 
springs in the soul. Instead of “burning 
out,” one will perpetually be refurbished 
spiritually by refreshing waters whose 
Source: will always remain a mystery. 
That is why, too, the works of the greatest 
artists always breathe an unmistakable 
and ungraspable Expansiveness that is 


beyond measurement and that literally 
melts into the Silence of Infinite Space. 
But the painting — usually a landscape 
— is merely a reflection of that Infinite 
Peace that the artist has uncovered in 
his own soul. From this perspective, what 
is seemingly an impressionistic piece of 
work is, in truth, the most objective of 
all paintings, for the only thing worthy 
of being called True Objectivity is Infini- 
ty! 

At the same time, it is only when we 


have come upon Infinity that we can 


discover our true selves, for Infinity 
is the Root upon which the aboriginal 
self is anchored. The great artist, like 
the great man or Sage, is always a perfect 
blending of subjectivity and objectivity. 
In them, what are apparently contradicto- 
ry terms melt easily into a harmonious 
Oneness, and their persons exude the 
essence of the “ontological mystery.” 
Their works and their lives are necessarily 
unique and they serve as keys to the 
mystery of the universe. 

The currents and tendencies I have 
mentioned above give promises of a 
change of heart in the West. They are 
not, at this moment, exceptionally strong 
trends. What is basic to them, however, 
is that they point unmistakably toward a 
new direction for what has been an 
externally- and materialistically-oriented 
20th Century West.’ The experience of 
the last decade or so has finally taught 
us the importance of looking at ourselves 
from the inside out. It has also taught us 
to reevaluate the nature of a certain type 
of individualism that is not only destruc- 
tive to ourselves and others, but to our 


` physical environment as well. We must 


begin to view others surely as more than 
competitors, and to regard Nature as more 
than some fearful object we must over- 
come. It is here, I strongly feel, where 
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traditional TR thought can make a real 
contribution by helping us effect a 
genuine change of heart. 

The transformation of self is the 
quintessential characteristic of Asian 
philosophical thought. It implies a 


journey into the infinite spiritual spaces 


of the soul. This journey, going from the 
exterior to the interior recesses of man, 
literally requires an “infinite leap,” 

total letting go of those manacles of 
which Blake speaks. It is one that takes 
us from the limitations of physical causa- 
lity to the infinite spaces that are 
governed by some sublime spiritual Cause, 
and from the nameable Tao to the In- 


expressible Tao. 

In the final analysis, the transforma- 
tion of self is really the transformation 
of Nature and Life as well, when externals 
are interiorized and made sacred, and 
when all the fragments of life — our work, 
our daily chores, our joys and sorrows — 
and the vicissitudes of life are harmonized 
and seen in a new Light, and not through 
our own dim lights. From this pivot, 
the unromantic becomes romantic, and in 
the words of George Herbert, the English 
immortal, even the sweeping of a room, ' 
surely in our eyes a drudgery, becomes a 
divine act. 


News in Brief 


Conference on Communication 
Policies in Asia and Oceania 


The information ministers of 25 
countries from Asia and Oceania region 
met in Kuala Lumpur from Feb. 5 
through Feb. 14, 1979, to discuss matters 
related to the promotion of regional 
and international cooperation in com- 
munication and information. 

The ministerial-level conference on 
communication policies in Asia and 
Oceania was organized by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO). 

The participants have agreed to step 
up technical cooperations among coun- 
tries in the region, increase information 
flow and promote cultural understanding. 


Conference on Marine Science 
And Technology held in Taipei 


A conference on marine science and 
technology in the Pacific area was held at 
the Chien Tan Youth Center in Taipei 
from Jan. 4 to Jan. 8, 1979. 

Vice President Shieh Tung-min of the 
Republic of China delivered a speech at 
the opening ceremony. 

Specialists from the United States, the 
Republic of Korea, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, Thailand, Indonesia, Singapore, 
the Philippones, Malaysia, Hongkong, and 
the Republic of China discussed a wide 


range of topics to promote mutual under- 
standing of the achievement, interrelation- 
ship and future development of marine 
science and technology in relation to the 
Pacific nations. 

Problems which merit further investi- 
gation as suggested by the participants 
included planning national ocean policy, 
strengthening marine education, devel- 
oping marine science and technology, and 
exploring marine resources. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Taiwan Provincial College of Marine 
Science and Technology and cosponsored 
by six other academic institutes. 


U.S., Japan Exchange Artists 
Under New Cultural Agreement 


Five American artists were named in 
January 1979 to study in Japan for six 
to nine months under a new cultural 


exchange agreement between the United 


States and Japan. l l 

The agreement provides that the two 
nations exchange an equal number of 
artists. Each fellowship winner receives 
a monthly stipend of $1,600 as well as 
travel and dependent services, language 
training and the services of an interpreter. 

The five-year exchange program is 
financed by the National Endowment for 
the Arts, the Japan-U.S. Friendship . 
Commission and Japan’s Agency for 
Cultural Affairs. 
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Japan Donates US$1 million 
To ‘Asia House’ in New York 


Japan's Foreign Ministry announced 
on Jan. 10, 1979, that Japan will con- 
tribute one million U.S. dollars to “the 
Asia House” scheduled to open in New 
York in 1981. | 

The donation will be made out of the 
ministry's budget for fiscal year 1979 
starting April 1979. Construction of the 
hall on Park Avenue in New York started 
in February. 

The Asian Society, the manager of 
the hall, is a nonprofit organization 
founded by the late John D. Rockefeller 
III in 1956 to work toward promoting 


_ cultural exchange between the United 


States and 16 Asian countries. 

A wide range of Oriental art works 
collected by Rockefeller, including Japa- 
nese lacquered ware and potteries, will be 
displayed in the US$18 million eight-floor 
building. | 

Two Japanese Orchestras Visit ROC - 

A 55-member orchestra from Japan 
staged two recitals at the New Park and 


the Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall in Taipei 
on Jan. 4, 1979, at the invitation of the 


Music Council of the Republic of China. 


On Feb, 18, the 17-member Okada 
Percussion Ensamble from Japan, con- 
sisting of most of the members from NHK 
Symphony Orchestra and led by Tomo- 
yuki Okada, also held a concert at the Sun 
Yat-sen Memorial Hall in Taipei. 


- Noted Koran Painter 
Holds Exhibit in Taipei 


A painting exhibition of Korean 
painter Kang Seon Dung was held in 
early March 1979 at the New Aspect 


- Art Promotion Center in Taipei. 


The well-known Korean artist staged 
the exhibition at the invitation of the 
Pacific Cultural Foundation in Taipei. 

Kang, 48, is a graduate of the Fine 
Art graduate school of Kae Myung Uni- 
versity in Korea and is now teaching 
in several Korean universities. He is 
also the vice chairman of the Kyung Pook 
Painter and Calligrapher's Association. 


Korean Art Group Visits ROC 


A delegation formed by 17 members 
of the Sino-Korea Art. Association in 
Korea made a week-long visit to the 
Republic of China Feb. 10-16, 1979. 

During their stay in Taipei, the Korean 
delegates, many of whom artistis, at- 
tended a contemporary painting and 
calligraphy exhibition from Korea held at. 
the National Museum of History from 


- Feb. 10 to Feb. 16. 


In addition, they exchanged views 

with famous Chinese painters and calli- 

graphers at a symposium sponsored by the 
National Museum of History. 


ROC Educationists Visit Korea 


A seven-member educational and arts 
group from the Republic of China made 
a one-week visit to the Republic of Korea 
in early March, 1979, 

The group was composed of six 
high school principals and one primary 
school principal. All of them are artists. 

Headed by Hsiung Hui-min, principal 
of the Kaohsiung High School, the group 
met with Korean artists and visited 
cultural and educational institutions in 
Korea. They also staged an exhibition of 
Chinese paintings and calligraphy and 
held a symposium with leading Korean 
calligraphers. 
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Scholarships Donated for 
Foreign Students in ROC 


To celebrate the 74th anniversary of 
Rotary International and promote under- 
_ standing between nations, Rotary clubs 
in the Republic of China will appropriate 
NT$400,000 (approximately US$11,100) 
as scholarships for foreign students in 
Taiwan. 

Foreign students who have special 
accomplishments in Chinese culture or 
science and technicians may apply to the 
Ministry of Education, Overseas Chinese 
Affairs Commission, Rotary clubs, or the 

schools attended by foreign students. 


Chinese Art Exhibitions 
In South, Central America 


The National Museum of History of 
the Republic of China will hold a series 
of contemporary Chinese arts exhibitions 
in South and Central American countries 
within the next three years. 

The first exhibition is to be held at 
the National Panama Humanity Museum 
from April 17 to May 17. Later on, 
similar exhibitions will be held in Colom- 
bia, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Argentina, Peru and Chile. 

Items to be displayed will include 
paintings by contemporary Chinese artists, 
reproductions of Han, Tang, Sung, Ming 
and Ching porcelains and potteries, and 
carvings of wood, jade, bamboo and 


ivory. 
Chinese Art Exhibit in Indiana 


The National Museum of History in 
Taipei is sponsoring a six-month exhibi- 
tion of contemporary Chinese art works 
at a children museum in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, beginning Jan. 26, 1979, to 
promote Sino-U.S. artistic interflow. 

A total of 600 artistic items are on 
display. The items fall into five cate- 
gories: Chinese paintings, sculptures, 
jade, porcelain and potteries, and em- 
broideries. 

Prior to the exhibition in Indianapolis, 
the items had been exhibited at. the Los 
Angeles Science Museum and the Chicago 
Science Museum for one year and two 
months respectively. 


Noted Watercolor Artist Dies at 77 


Mr. Ran In-ting, a world-renowned 
Chinese watercolor artist, died of heart 
failure on Feb. 4, 1979, at the Veterans 
General Hospital in suburban Taipei at 


the age of 77. 
Mr. Ran had been an adviser to the 
Asian Culture Quarterly since the 


founding of the journal in 1973. 

A graduate of Fine Arts College in 
Japan and holder of a Ph.D, from the 
Academy of Arts in France, Ran was 
elected in 1972 as one of the 10 out- 
standing watercolor artists of the world. 

A memorial service was held at the 


Taipei Funeral Parlor on Feb. 27. 
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Foreword 


Music is the common language of the human race. To promote cultural interflow 
among Asian countries through this common language, the Asian Cultural Center 
sponsored an international symposium on Asian music from July 8 to 12 at the Grand 
Hotel in Taipei. In addition, the Center held an exhibition of musical instruments in 
the art gallery of the Sun Yat-sen Memorial Hall July 8-15 and staged a concert of 
traditional Asian music at the same hall on July 11. 

Topics at the sumposium were: (1) ethnomusicology of East Asian countries, 
(2) the cultural traditions of Asian music, and (3) the tonal systems of Asian music. 
Twenty-three delegates from Japan, the Republic of Korea, the Philippines, India, 
Malaysia, the United States, Hongkong, and the Republic of China took part in the 
symposium, which was also attended by 20 local observers and scores of students 
majoring in music. Altogether 21 papers were presented, each followed by lively discus- 
sions. 

Because of insufficient time for preparations, only Chinese musical instruments 
were shown at the eight-day exhibition, which, however, attracted a great deal of 
attention. Items on display covered the period all the way from the Chou and Ch’in 
dynasties of more than 2,000 years ago down to the present, and included many musical 
instruments that have been introduced into China from other countries over the 
centuries. 

By all criteria, the concert: was a great success. Nine performers representing Japan, 
the Republic of Korea, the Philippines, India, the United States, and the Republic 
of China put on a program, distinguished by its variety as well as by its artistry. The 
program, which will be long remembered, included classical tunes of India played with 
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the vina; “Natsu no Nagame” (Scenes of Summer), “Shin no Kyore” (The True Spirit), 
and “Yugao” of Japan played with the koto, the shamisen, and the shakuhachi; 
“Chimhyang-moo” and “Sanjo” of Korea played with the kayagum and the drum; 
“Sinulog” and “Binalig” of the Philippines played with the kulintang; dance-chants of 
Hawaii accompanied by traditional hula instruments; and “Apasara Scattering Flowers” 
from the Chinese opera. 

To keep a record of the symposium for handy reference for a larger number of 
musicologists and the general reading public, papers presented at the symposium along 
with photos of the three events will be published in two consecutive issues of the 
Asian Culture Quarterly in lieu of formal proceedings. 

Numerous symposiums held in various countries in recent years have focused on 
modern music and modern songs to the neglect of the traditional ethnomusic of each 
country. But the old is the foundation of the new, and the new is the product of the 
old. Just as no river can run a long course without an adequate source, and no trees 
can have beautiful flowers and luxuriant foliage without deep roots, so no music can 
prosper without going back to the past for inspiration. This is why the Asian Cultural 
Center sponsored this symposium and held the concert of traditional Asian music. 
We sincerely welcome comments from experts and music lovers both at home and 
abroad. 


Chang Pe-chin 
Publisher 
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Nations represented at the symposium included the 
Republic of China, India, Japan, the Republic of Korea, 
Malaysia, the Philippines, and the United States plus 
Hongkong. 
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Dr. Chang Pe-chin presiding over the opening ceremony in 
his capacity as president of the symposium. 
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More than 200 people attended the opening ceremony of 
the symposium at the Grand Hotel’s ornate Golden Dragon 
Pavilion. 
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The Hon. Kuo Chi, Secretary-General of the APU Chinese 
National Group, speaking at the opening ceremony of the 


symposium. 
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Vice Minister of Education Shih Chi-yang making a few 
remarks on the occasion on behalf of Education Minister 
Chu Hwei-sen. 





The Hon. Akira Nishiyama, Director of the Taipei Office 
of Japan’s Interchange Association, wishing the symposium 
a great success. 
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Dr. Barbara Smith, professor of music at the University of 
Hawaii, speaking at the opening ceremony. 








Prof. Zaneta Ho’oulu Cambra, a lecturer at the University 
of Hawaii, chooses to express her congratulations by singing. 





Dr. S. Ramanathan, former principal of 
the College of Music, Madurai, India, 
attracts a great deal of attention at the 
symposium. 






eb eS i kA ds 
Professor Teng Chang-kuo (second from right), secretary- 
general of the symposium, and Professor Kuo Chang-yang 
(right), deputy secretary-general of the symposium, and 
other delegates and guests at the opening ceremony. 
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Professor Teng Chang-kuo presides over a preliminary 
meeting to designate session chairmen and discuss 


matters related to the symposium. 





Dr. Yoko Mitani, chairperson of the 
Department of General Culture, 
Sagami Girls’ College, Japan, speaks 
on Japanese Koto music and its 
features. 








Projessor S. Ramanathan presents a paper on the 
tonal systems of Indian music. 





Dr. Corazon C. Dioquino, professor of music at the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, describes “Ethnomusicology in the 
Philippines.” 





Fit 


Professor Chen Yu-kang of the National Academy of Arts, 
Taipei, tells the story of “How the Pipa Became Chinese.” 





Professor Tung Yung-sen of the 
National Academy of Arts, Taipei, 
explains “The Inner Contents and 
Evolutionary Changes of Chinese 
Music.” 
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Dr. Barbara Smith speaks on 
“Socio-Cultural Traditions of Asian 
Musics in Hawaii. ” 





Professor Kuo Chang-yang, chairman of the music section 
of Taipei Teachers College, speaks on “Tonal Characteri- 
stics of Chinese Folk Songs. ” 





Professor Louis Chen, director of the Chinese Music 
Archives at the Chinese University of Hong Kong, elabo- 
rates on the “Cultural Traditions and Value of Chinese 
Music.” 
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Professor Li Cheh-yang of the National Academy of Arts, 
Taipei, provides “The Background of Taiwan’s New Music” 
through an interpreter. 





Dr. Rulan Chao Pian, a Harvard University professor, who 
is currently a visiting professor at the Chinese University 
of Hong Kong, explains the rhythmic texture in “The 
Fisherman’s Revenge,” a Chinese opera. 





Professor Lin Sheng-shih, an accomplished composer and 
a founder of the Asian Composers’ League, speaks on the 
tonal system in his own composition. 
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Professor Liang Tsai-ping of the National Academy of Arts, 
Taipei, gives a description of the tonal color of the chen— 
the Chinese 16-stringed zither. 





Professor Lee Hye-ku, professor emeritus at Seoul National 
aa tells of the progress of ethnomusicology in 
orea. 





Professor Chuang Pen-li, chairman 
of the Chinese Music Department at 
the College of Chinese Culture, 
Taipei, commenting on the scale 
of the old Chinese flute—ti. 
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Professor Yu Chang-fa of the 
National Academy of Arts, Taipei, 
smiles while presenting his paper, 
“A Review of the Fa and Si in 
Lao-shen's Melody in Chinese 


Opera Through the Records of 
Yu Shu-yen. ” 
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Professor Gloria J. Kiester of St. Olaf 
College, U.S.A., speaks on how “The 
World Musics come to the American 
Classroom.” 





Professor Liu Yen-tang, chairman of the 
Department of Music, National Political 
Warfare College, points out the “Modern 
Significance of Confucian Music Thought.” 
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Professor Lu Ping-chuan, chairman of the Department of 
Music, Shih-Chien Home Economics College, details the 
“Taiwan Aborigines’ System of Tones.” 





Dr. Shigeo Kishibe, professor emeri- Professor Li Chen-pang of the National 
tus of the University of Tokyo, Academy of Arts, Taipei, points out the 
presents his paper on “Ethnomusi- tonal features of the Chinese language. 


cology in Japan.” 





Professor Hsu Chang-hui of the National 
Academy of Arts, Taipei, speaks on the 
remaining traces of Tang and Sung 
Music in Taiwan. 





Professor Shigeo Kishibe of Japan and Professor Lee Hye-ku 
of the Republic of Korea chat over a cup of coffee. 
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| e 
Dr. Chang Pe-chin (third from right) and Professor Teng 
Chang-kuo (third from left) with Japanese and Korean 
delegates at the entrance to the conference room. 
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Publications by a few delegates are displayed and given 
away at the conference Site. 
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Professor Zaneta Ho'oulu Cambra (left) demonstrates 
the use of Hawaiian hula instruments. 
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Dr. Chang Pe-chin at the closing ceremony of the symposium. 
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DISTINGUISHED PARTICIPANTS 
INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON ASIAN MUS 


na ee .- 


Dr. Chang Pe-chin played host at a welcome dinner party 
on the evening of July 8 in the Grand Hotel's VIP Lounge. 





Vice Minister of Education Li Mo (center) entertained 
symposium participants at a dinner. 
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WELCOME - 
DELEGATES TO THE INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSH ™* _ 


PE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT Y 





Mayor of Taipei Lee Teng-hui ( standing) hosted a dinner 
for all the delegates and observers. 





Dr. Jeanne Tchong-koei Li (left), president of the Pacific 
Cultural Foundation, played host at a dinner in honor of 
all the participants. 
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Tzuhu (Lake Tzu), the temporary resting place of President 
Chiang Kai-shek, where symposium participants paid their 
respects to the late Chinese leader. 


Nun 


ae. 
Four lady professors: (from left) Zaneta Ho oulu Cambra, 
Yang Sung-hi, Yoko Mitani, and Kim Chon-ja, posing 


before Lake Tzu. 





Dad a 


Dr. Shigeo Kishibe and symposium observers seen leaving 
Lake Tzu. 
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Delegates and observers walking along a tree-lined road at Lake Tzu. 
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Professor Barbara Smith and Professor Lee Hye-ku ap- 
parently having an interesting discussion. 


\ í 
| Fs 
Before returning to Taipei, symposium participants took 


time to visit a country club near Lake Tzu. Picture shows 
them resting in a coffee shop. 
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ADDRESS BY THE HON. DR. CHANG PE-CHIN, SECRETARY-GENERAL 
OF THE ASIAN CULTURAL CENTER, APU, : 
AT THE OPENING CEREMONY OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
ON ASIAN MUSIC ~ 


Honorable Delegates, Distinguished 
Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Today we are gathered together here 
for the opening ceremony of the Inter- 


national Symposium on Asian Music, of 


which the Asian Cultural Center is the . 


sponsor. As the Center’s Secretary- 
General, I would like, first of all, to 
extend my heartfelt thanks and most 
sincere welcome to all the delegates, 
especially those who have braved the 
heat and come from afar to present their 
I would also like to take this 
opportunity to brief you on the goals 
of the Asian Cultural Center, as well as 


the rationale for getting up this sympo- 


papers. ` 


sium. 

-The Asian Cultural Center (ACC), 
as you all know, is a subsidiary of the 
Asian Parliamentarians’ Union (APU). 
Its objectives are to promote traditional 


Asian morals and cultures, to increase 


cultural interflow and cooperation among 
countries concerned, and to insure the 
continued progress and well-being of all 
nations. To achieve these goals, the ACC 
has been publishing the Asian Culture, 
an English quarterly, and from time to 
time sponsoring Asian Scholars’ Conven- 
tions, which are usually held on a fairly 
In addition, the Center 
also. hosts, annually, a smaller conference 


large scale. 


on history, literature, philosophy, music, 
or other subjects. 


The theme of this Symposium is the 


‘promotion of traditional Asian music. 


At a time when the new and the novel 
are in vogue, it may appear indeed out of 
tune for anyone to talk about the tradi- 
tional. But it isn’t. For new and old 
are but relative terms: the new grows 
out of the old; without the old nothing 


new can come into existence. If we 


liken the new to the flowers and leaves of er 
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a plant, then the old are its roots and 
stems; unless the latter are strong and 
firm, the former cannot be luxuriant. 
It is worth pointing out, therefore, that 
re-examination of the old actually paves 
the way for the creation of the new. 

Now, due to differences in geographi- 
cal environments and national tem- 
peraments, Occidental music and Oriental 
music are quite distinct in styles and 
ways of expression, each having its own 
strong points and weaknesses. At a time 
when Western music seems to be sweeping 
the world, we Asians have all the more 
reason to study our musical heritages 
and develop the characteristic features 


of Asian music — in hopes not only of 


competing with Western music for 
excellence, but, ultimately, of evolving 
a general synthesis for music East and 
West, to herald the coming of a world 
of everlasting peace and harmony. This 
hope, I trust, is shared by music-lovers 
all over the world. But, ladies and gentle- 
men, as experts on Asian music, it is you 
who owe it to all of us to turn this hope 
into reality, and it is my firm belief that 
your studious efforts will lead to the 
realization of the goal in the near future. 
In closing, let me wish the Symposium 
every success, and may all participants, 
especially our visitors, have a pleasant 


stay in Taipei. 


ADDRESS BY THE HON. KUO CHI, SECRETARY-GENERAL ` 
OF THE APU CHINESE NATIONAL GROUP, 
AT THE OPENING CEREMONY . ” 


Honorable Chairman, Distinguished 
Delegates and Observers, «Ladies one 


Gentlemen: 


Today, under the sponsorship of 
the Asian. Cultural Center, Asian Parlia- 


mentarians’ Union, the International 
Symposium on Asian Music opens in 
Taipei. We feel much honored to have 
your presence in this Symposium. In 
my capacity as Secretary-General of the 
APU Chinese National Group and on 
behalf of Dr, Ku Cheng-kang, President 
of the Group, 1 wish to convey to you 
our sincere and heartfelt 
welcome. 

Since its founding in 1965, the Asian 


Parliamentarians’ Union has been devoted 


greetings 


to the promotion of peace, freedom, and 


In addition to the 
National Groups representing the member 


prosperity in Asia. 


countries, the pivot of the APU consists 


of three organizations, namely, the 


to harmonize ‘them. 


Central Secretariat, the Asian Develop- 
ment Center, and the Asian Cultural o 
Center. While the main objective of the . 
Asian Developnient Center is to promote. 
economic and industrial cooperation 
among the countries and areas concerned, 
that of the Asian Cultural Center is to 


strengthen their cultural exchanges and . 


interflow. . 

Where music is concerned, I am only 
a layman, However, may I avail myself . 
of this occasion to. present some of my 
observations for your consideration. As a 
major artistic genre, music plays a vital 
tole in the formation of one’s person- 
ality. In ancient China, among the 
six disciplines that constituted a scholar’s _ 


education, music was next only to ritual 


While: ritual - controlled 
a scholar’s emotions, music was supposed 
Through the- 


interactive functions of ritual and music, 


in importance. 
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a scholar’s personality was molded till 
perfection. 

Art is a supreme form of enjoyment 
in life. 
in spiritual and physical balance as well 


Happiness can be sought only 


as in a harmonious relationship with 
one’s environment. In olden days of 
agricultural society, people were in a 
closer contact with nature, surrounded 
by twittering birds, exuberant foliage, 
clear water, and fresh air. Today, as 
our society becomes industrialized and 
commercialized, the situation is quite 


different. 


characterized by emotional tension and 


Urban life everywhere is 


spiritual sterility, to which music can 


provide an antidote. 

At the same time, in the totalitarian 
states, arts in general and music in parti- 
cular have been stripped of their proper 
functions and made to serve ás the 


mouthpiece of ideology and, worse still, 


as the handmaids of propaganda. Such 
is the case with mainland China, where 
artists are required to toe the party 
line without individual freedom of crea- 


tion. Ladies and gentlemen, we are 


_ fortunate to live in free societies, where 


musicians and other artists can express 
their feelings and ideas at will and make 
use of their talents to create beautiful 
works for themselves and for the common 
welfare of mankind. 

Distinguished delegates and ob- 
servers, I am fully convinced that with 
your profound knowledge and through 
the common language of music, you 
will greatly promote the mutual under- 
standing among the Asian-Pacific peoples 
and enlighten our way to the future. 
In closing, I wish the Symposium every 
success and our friends from abroad a 


most pleasant stay in Taiwan. 


te 


CONGRATULATORY ADDRESS BY THE HON. 
AKIRA NISHIYAMA, DIRECTOR OF THE TAIPEI 
OFFICE OF JAPAN’S INTERCHANGE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, Distinguished Delegates, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a great pleasure for me to attend 
the opening session of the International 
Symposium on Asian Music, which is 
organized by the Asian Cultural Center 
of the Asian Parliamentarians’ Union. __ 

I believe music is a most direct expres- 
sion of human feelings. It constitutes 
an important. part of culture and it has 
had a tremendous impact on our spiritual 
life throughout the long history of man- 
kind. Today, there are innumerable 
kinds of music in Asia, but we do not 
know or understand them all. Quite a 


few have never been studied or explored 
by people in other parts of Asia. It is, 
therefore, very significant and timely 
that so many distinguished’ scholars get 
together here to study this great wealth 
of Asian music and its rich traditions. 
I am sure this meeting will greatly con- 
trubute to a better understanding of 
each other, and also add to our cultural 
legacy for the future generations. 

Finally, I would like to express 
my: deepest appreciation to the organizers 
of this meeting and wish the Symposium . 
a great success. 


Ethnomusicology in Japan 


Shigeo Kishibe 
(FB EE) 


The present report aims to give 
musicologists 'outside of Japan some 
information on Japanese activities in the 
field of ethnomusicology. In Acta Musi- 
cologica, Volume XXXV , Fasc. 2/3, 1963, 
Professor Yoshio Fransisco Nomura (37 43 
R HE) wrote ‘an article, “Musicology in 
Japan Since 1945,” which covered the 
whole field of musicology, and so referred 
to ethnomusicology to some extent. 
The present report is a follow-up to 
Nomura's article with particular reference 
to ethnomusicology. - 

Besides Prof. Nomura’s article, Japa- 
nese. activities in ethnomusicology. have 
been noted in several publications (Re- 
ference 1,2,3,4). 


HISTORY 


_ The history of Japanese ethnomusi- 
cology should be briefly described before 
coming to developments since 1945. 

Hisao Tanable (HE , 1883-) was 
the first musicologist in Japan who 
studied not only Japanese traditional 
music but also musices of other nations in 
Asia, basing on the acoustical science 
which was shown by H. Helmholtz, and 
on the method of comparative study 
which was shown by C. Engel (Ref. 5, 
6,7,8,9). A number of researchers of 
Tanabe’s generation who. specialized in 
traditional Japanese music, such as 
Kasho Machida (BJ HES, 1888-), Seitaro 
Atsumi (ŽK, 1892-1959), and 


Tatsuyuki Takano ( SF eZ 1876-1947), 


were working independently (Ref. 10,11, 
12,13). 

The second generation began with the 
establishment of the Society for Research 
in Asiatic Music, which was founded by 


‘nine members with Tanabe as the presi- 


dent and Dr. Shohei Tanaka ( MP E#F, 
1862-1945), who studied with H. Helm- 
holtz on the just intonation (reinen 
Stimmung) (Ref. 14) as the honorary 
member. Shigeo. Kishibe (1912-), who 


“was the first one to introduce to Japan 


the method of comparative musicology 
(Vergleichende Musikwissenschaft) origi- 
nated by C. Stumpf, was active as a 
managing leader of the society. Kenzo 
Hayashi (HR =, 1899-1976) (Ref. 15, 
16,17,18,19), Ryoichi Taki (RE—, 
1905-) (Ref. 21) and Kishibe (Ref. 22, 
23,24,25) all specialized in Chinese music, 
while Genjiro Masu (438288) was the © 
first Japanese to study the music of 
India by- living in that country. and 
Takatomo Kurosawa ($ H, 1895-) 
was the first Japanese to study the music 
of Southeast Asia by travelling in the 
area. The number of'scholars in charge 
of Japanese music has been just increas- 
ing. Among them Eishi Kikkawa ( $ JUE 
$ , 1910-) was the first one who studied 
the aesthetics of Japanese traditional 
music (Ref. 29). 

It was after the Second World War 
that the Society for Research in Asiatic 
Music grew up to be a nationwide and 
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international organization, having over 
600 members. This period can be named 
the third generation of Japanese ethno- 
musicology. The most noteworthy in 
the. period is the establishment of ethno- 
musicology at the department of music 
in Tokyo National University of Arts, in 
which Prof. Fumio Koizumi (/\R X=, 
1927-) directed many students in the 
study of Japanese ethnomusicology. 
Koizumi’s theory on the scale of Japanese 
music has a great influence upon the 
younger generation (Ref. 30). Besides 
the society, over twenty Japanese univer- 
sities and colleges with departments of 
music are offering courses on Japanese 
music and/or ethnomusicology. This 
phenomenon could hardly have been 
imagined before the war. 

One may understand this changing of 
Japanese interest: in the study of music, 
from Western music to non-Western 
music, by receiving the general tendency 


of music in modern Japan since the 


Meiji Restoration of 1868. The moder- 
nization of music in Japan started with 
the introduction of Western music in 
the beginning of the Meiji. era. Since 
then Japanese people have been enthu- 
siastic in the introduction of Western 
music, while the traditional music has 
declined in popularity. Recently they 
began to recognize the importance of the 
traditional music for the creation of new 
music. This recognition, accompanied 
by an appreciation of the importance of 
musics of other. non-Western nations, 
appeared first among some composers 
and musicologists in the early stage of 
the Western influence in Japan. In the 
field of music education, teachers and 
school administrators also began to teach 
the traditional music in their schools 
where only Western style music had been 
taught before. Following these recent 


changes, the number of Japanese 
ethnomusicologists, as. well as the number 
of institutions and societies concerned, 
has been increasing (Ref. 31,32,33,34, 
35,36,37). 


INSTITUTIONS : 


At present the biggest single institute 
for ethnomusicology is the department 
of music at the Tokyo National Univer- 
sity of Arts, formerly the Tokyo National 
Conservatory of Music, founded in 1879. 
Prof. Koizumi and Mario Yokomichi 
are in charge of ethnomusicology. 
Koizumi studied the music of India in 
Madras and conducted a lot of field 
studies and took many research: trips 
throughout the world. His book on the 
scale system of Japanese traditional music 
(Ref. 30). has influenced not only his 
students but also many scholars of the 
younger generation. Yokomichi has been 
a member of the Tokyo National Institute 
for the Protection of Cultural Properties 
and became a professor at the university 
in April 1976. He is the most distin- 
guished specialist of the Noh, not only 
the Noh play as a whole, but also in the 
music of the Noh, which has scarcely been 
studied. His main work on the music 
is shown in a detailed comment for a 
big record album of the Noh (Ref. 38). 
Besides those two professors, a large 
number of specialists in each field of 
non-Western music Have been teaching 
courses as lecturers. Tanabe, Machida, 
Kikkwa and. Kishibe have been ‘involved 
as senior teachers. 

In addition to the national university, 
several big universities and colleges of 
music, such as Musashino Music Academy, 
Kunitachi Music College, Toho Music 
College, Uenogakuen Music College in 
Tokyo, Soai Girl’s Music ‘College and 
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Osaka Music College in Osaka, Elizabeth 
Music College in. Hiroshima, have offered 
courses on ethnomusicology. Some 
national colleges of education also have 
courses in this field. Noteworthy among 
those institutions are Musashino and 
Osaka, each of which has a big collection 
of musical instruments; Uenogakuen, 
which has a big collection of old docu- 
ments: of the traditional music of Japan; 
and the Tokyo National University 
of arts, which has the biggest treasury of 
‘source materials and instruments of 
Japanese music. 

The Tokyo National Institute for 
the Protection of Cultural Properties is 
the result of the government’s concern 
over the protection and preservation of 
traditional arts in Japan. It is the only 
national institute carrying on researches 
in traditional music, dance and theater 
in Japan. Although still small in scale, it 
has several members working on basic 
investigation to help implement the 
government’s policy of protecting of 
traditional performing arts. The institute 
has the biggest collection of tapes. and 
photographs of performing arts, especially 
of folk music, dance and theatricals. 

The division of investigation at 
National Theatre, Tokyo, should be 
added as an institute in this field. Many 
kinds of noteworthy productions of 
several genres of traditional performing 
arts, including musics, that is, Gagaku 
(FEZÉ, the court music and dance), 
Noh ($) play, Bunraku Doll Theater 
(322), and Kabuki Theater (KS t& ) 
were planned by investigators and pro- 
ducers at the theater. As to museums, 
besides those collections of musical instru- 
ments mentioned above, the Theater 
Musuem at Waseda University in Tokyo 
is notable for its collections of old'docu- 
ments on the traditional theater which are 


an important source for research in music. 
SOCIETIES 


As mentioned above, the Society for 
Research in Asiatic Music (HA E HEG, 
Toyo Ongaku Gakkai) was founded in 
1936, while the Japanese Society of 
Musicology (§#2@, Ongaku Gakkai) 
was established in 1954. The main body 
of the latter consists of scholars in West- 
ern music, as described in Nomura’s 
article. The former is a nationwide 
association of scholars who specialized 
in the study of non-Western music, not 
only Asian music but also art and folk 
musics of nations in other parts of the 
world. Methods of research vary ac- 
cording to their backgrounds including 
musicology, history, literature, etc. The 
method of ethnomusicology or com- 
parative musicology is the most predomi- 
nant as the reflection of the development 
of musicology in Europe and America. 

Activities of the Society for Research 
in Asiatic Music can be divided into the 
following four genres: 

1) Publication of the Journal of the 
Society for Research in Asiatic Music 
(REA AH, Toyo Ongaku Ken- 
kyu), which occasionally includes 
articles written in western languages. 
The latest insue, Nos. 39/40, was 
published in 1976. Some issues are 
compiled with particular reference to 
special subjects (Ref. 39). . 

2) Publication of the Series of Studies 
in Asian Music ( REER i, Toyo 
Ongaku Sensho). Eight volumes have 
come out (Ref. 39), 

3) Publication of records. Records as 
reports of the field work organized 
and achieved by the society. 

4) Monthly meetings and annual meet- 
ings are important activities of the 


«( 
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society. A branch of the society 

also has bimonthly meetings. Those 

meetings are illustrated with various 
types of performances. 

5) Members of the society have also 
organized many field trips in coopera- 
tion with record companies and other 
organizations. Those inside of Japan 
were organized by Hiedo Tanabe 
( E25 KE), who also organized se- 
veral trips with members of the so- 
ciety in cooperation with Japan-India 
Society (Ref. 41). Another big field 
project has been done in cooperation 
with Kyugakukai Rengo (4 EHA, 
League of Nine Societies), in which 
the society is a member. Every year 
the league conducts joint field studies 
in various provinces of Japan under 
the sponsership of the Ministry of 
Education. The society began to join 
the project in 1965, and has done 
four field studies in Shimokita Pro- 
vince, T onegawa Province, Okonawa 
Islands, and Amami Islands, each 
lasting for three years. The research 
results are reported in big books, 

one for each province. 

The society for Research in Asiatic 
Music was authorized as a corporated 
juridical person by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation further to carry out research and 
development. The headquarters are 
located in Tokyo. The present president 
is Shigeo Kishibe. 

Besides the Society for Research in 
Asiatic Music, a few more societies should 
be mentioned as sicentific organizations 
concerned with music. 

The Association of Japanese Bal- 
lads and Songs. (H Amite, Nihon 
Kayo Gakkai), which was established in 
Tokyo in 1958, is characterized by the 
research in Japanese songs mainly from 
the view of literature and folklore. The 


Society of History of the Performing Arts 
(HEZE, Geino Gakkai), which was 
founded in Kyoto in 1958, is noteworthy 
because it is mainly composed of scholars 
in West Japan whose methodology and 
esthetics are different from those scholars 
in Tokyo. Both societies publish their 
journals. In addition, the latter is active 
in editing and publishing a series of his- 
torical source materials on the history of 
performing arts in Japan, including 
the tea ceremony and flower arrangement 
(Ref. 42,43). 

The Society for Research in Folk 
Performing Arts (K(ABE0, Minzoku 
Geino No Kai) has to be added as a no- 
table organization. The society aims at 
doing research in Japanese folk per- 
forming arts. It was founded before the 
Second World War and has been pub- 
lishing its journal for a long time. Dr. 
Yasuji Honda (MZK) has been a 


- leading member of the society. 


FIELDWORK 


Besides field work done by the 
Society for Research in Asiatic Music 
mentioned above, . many institutions, 
private groups, and individuals have or- 
ganized field work in Japan and abroad. 
This phenomenon has become more 
remarkable after the Second World War, 
because of improvement in transportation 
all over the world and the perfection of 
the tape recorder. The Tokyo National 
University.of Arts and Soai Girl's College 
of Music are noteworthy in using field 
work as a way of training students. Re- 
cently more than a dozen students have 
stayed in other countries of Asia doing 
research in their musics for the purpose 
of preparing theses or dissertations. Note 
worthy among them are Yoko Mitani 
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(=4 BF), who received her Ph.D. at 
the University of Tokyo after completing 
her dissertation, The Comparative Study 
of Long Zithers in East Asia; and Gen-ichi 
Tsuge ( (#5 —), who got the degree of 
Ph.D. at Wesleyan University, U.S.A., 
after completing his dissertation on the 
music of Iran. Mitani is one of the only 
two Ph.D. scholars since the establishment 
of the new system of Ph.D. in Japan after 
the Second World War. The other Ph.D. 


holder is Lu Ping-chuan ( SJ4JII), from ` 


Taiwan, who also completed his disserta- 
tion at the University of Tokyo under the 
same director, Shigeo Kishibe. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Japan’s international activities in eth- 
nomusicology can be described in the 
following four categories. 

1) Learning abroad. Besides scholars 
and students who did field work abroad 
as mentioned above, several students 
_ studied ethnomusicology in the United 
' States. Among them are Osamu Yama- 
guchi (1401), Goro Kakinoki (HA E 
BR), Kimiko Otani (K##2RT), Geni- 
chi, Tsuge, and Yoko Mitani. Kakinoki 
is noteworthy for his Japanese translation 
of two books by the late Dr. Curt Sachs: 
History of Musical Instruments and Rise 
of Music in the Ancient World East and 
West, and a book by Walter Wiora, The 
Four Ages-of Music. Ruriko Uchida 
(NH49-+) studied with Dr. Walter 
Graf at Vien University, and Usaburo 
Mabuchi ( Mei 9N= 88) studied with Dr. 
W. Wiora at Kiel University. Akira 
Tamba ( FA} ) studied composition and 
musicology at Universite de Sorbonne and 
wrote a dissertation on the music of the 
Noh. 

2) There are a few Japanese ethno- 
musicologists who taught in the United 


_ have studied ‘in Japan. 


States. Kishibe taught at UCLA, Harvard 
University, the University of Washington, 
the University of Hawaii, and Stanford 
University in 1957-58, 1962-63 and 1973. 
Koizumi taught at Wesleyan University in 
1970, and 1972. Tsuge has been teaching 
at Wesleyan University since 1968. S. 
Kikkawa taught at the University of 
Michigan. Subjects they taught were. 
Japanese msuic and their specialized 
fields—Chinese music for Kishibe, and 
Iranian music for Tsuge. 

3) A few Japanese ethnomusicolo- 
gists are active in the field of international 
communication. Kishibe, besides partici- 
pating in many international conferences, 
has been a member of the Scientific — 


Board of International Institute for 


Comparative Music Studies and Documen- 
tation (Berlin) and of the Advisory Board 
of National Center for the Performing 
Arts (Bombay). Koizumi, another fre- 
quent participant in conferences, is note- 
worzhy for organizing and directing two 
seminars on Asian music in Tokyq in 
1975 and 1976 which were sponsored 
by the Japan Foundation. There are 
several more Japanese ethnomusicologists 
whc read papers in international confe- 
rences of music, ethnology and anthro- 
pology. 

4) It should be mentioned here that 
a number of foreign ethnomusicologists 
Most of them 
studied Japanese traditional music. A few 
studied Chinese music with Hayashi and 
Kishibe, specialists in this field. Most of 
them were from American Universities, 
such as UCLA, the University of Hawaii, 
Wesleyan University, the University of 
Washington, the University of Michigan. 
Dr. William P. Malm studied Nagauta 
Shamisen music. Dr. Eta Harich-Schnei- 
der (Wien University), Dr. Rulan Chao 
pian and Robert Garfias studied Gagaku, 
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and Dr. Willem Adriaansz studied Koto 
music. They wrote dissertations on their 
specialized themes which contributed to 
and encouraged Japanese studies. The 
list of works by those scholars can be 
found in the current bibliography and 
discography in each issúe of Ethnomusi- 
cology, the journal of the Society for 
Ethnomusicology. 


PUBLICATIONS 


-A large number of books and articles 
have been published in Japanese, but 
only a few were written in Western lan- 
guages. Western scholars have to learn the 


Japanese language first in order not only - 


to read the original source materials but 
also to read those Japanese works. Other- 
wise, they can hardly approach the level 
of Japanese studies. This was the reason. 
a small number of the Westerners who 
have studied Japanese music referred to 
songs which constitute 90 percent of the 
traditional music of Japan. 

. As a result of the development of the 
phonogram record industry in Japan, 
the main body of which is the release of 
Western classical and popular music as 
well as modern Japanese popular songs by 
over ten major record companies, a lot of 
records of the traditional music of Japan 


have also been published. Quite a number ` 


of big albums compiled with particular 
reference to specialized subjects were 
published by record companies with the 
cooperation of scholars who specialized 
in various fields. This tendency was 
encounraged by the National Festival of 
Arts organized by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion every fall. Among its various activi- 
ties, the festival has .been particularly 
successful in its record section. Major 
record companies participate in the 
festival with big albums compiled by 


specialists in the subject.. The albumns. 
contain ` LP records - on such specific 
subjects as Gagaku, Noh music, Kabuki 
music, Bunraku music; Koto music, 
Shamisen music, Shakuhachi music, and 
Buddhist chant. Some even specialized 
in individual genres, for instance, Dan- 
mono or a style of the Koto instrument. 
Those record albums are accompanied 
by detailed comments written by specia- 
lists which: often fill a booklet. To 
scholars this is a good place to publish 
their studies on their specialities. For. 
example, a two-record album on an old 
style of Koto music found recently in 


the northern part of Japan. offers an 


important chapter to the history of Koto 
music. The comment written by Kishibe 
and Sasamori Tatefusa Sasamori ( 4 #& Æ 


X) is the preliminary report on their 


cooperative research in the subject which 
will be followed by a two-volume book. 
Apart from. participation in the national 


festival, many big albums have. been 
published under the compilation: of 
scholars. Major works: of those record 


albums aré described in an article written 
by- Mitani with the cooperation of 
Kishibe. (Ref, 45) 

Two more items in regard .to the 
publications should be mentioned.: It is 


true that most traditional music'in Japan 


has been handed down by oral tradition. 
Despite technical difficulties and incom- 
pleteness of transcribing, we do need 
notations for the analytic study of the 
style. For this purpose as well as for 


‘putting the music on record, a number of 


transcriptions into staff notation have 
been made (Ref. 45). In addition, the 
music for Gagaku, Koto, Buddhist chant, 
and Helke-biwa (RE), with their 
specific notation or tablature, needed to 
be interpreted and translated into staff 
notation. In both transcription and trans- 
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lation, we have to find out how they can 
be done best, because the staff notation 
is.not the complete way of describing the 
whole feature of the music. That is quite 
different from Western music for which 
the staff notation was invented. 

Other additional information in the 
activity of publication is found in dictio- 
naries. Although the number of dictiona- 
ries is limited, it is noteworthy that the 
two major ones (Ref. 46,47) are edited, 
based on the view of ethnomusicology, 
as in the case of recent dictionaries in 
Europe and the United States, for in- 
stance, Musik in Geschichte und Gegen- 
wart and the coming sixth edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians, although in my opinion, the idea 
has not been achieved conclusively. 
Besides these two, several smaller dictio- 


naries on the traditional music, dance 
theater and folk songs are useful for the 
researcher. 


PRIZE AND CELEBRATION 


It should be mentioned that Hsiao 
Tanabe and Shigeo Kishibe received 
awards from the Japan Science Academy. 
(H A+ 8) for their scientific study of 
the ancient Chinese and Japanese tone- 


system (1929) and the historical study of 


the music of the T’ang Dynasty (1961) 
respectively (Ref. 48,23). Kasho Ma- 
chida, Eishi Kikkawa, Haruhiko Kindaichi 
(4H —~##), and Hideo Tanabe, as well 
as Hsiao Tanabe, were also honored with 
Shiju-hosho (RRE, literally meaning 
Violet Order), which is the national prize 
for distinguished cultural achievement. 
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The Indian Tonal System 


S. Ramanathan 


The Indian melodic system was in a 
highly developed state even before the 
beginning of the Christian era. This is 
borne out by copious references to 
musical scales in the Ramayana (Sans- 
krit), Silappadikaram (Tamil) and other 
works. Works like the Natya Sastra of 
Bharata and Narada Siksha deal with 
musical scales defining the intervals 
between consecutive notes in terms of 
consonance and dissonance. 

Bharata describes two  heptatonic 
scales, viz., Shadja Grama and Madhyama 
Grama. Each is made up of the seven 
notes: Shadja, Rishabha, Gdandhara, 
Madhyama, Pancama, Dhaivata and Nisha- 
da. The intervals between the notes 
are given in terms of s ‘ruti-s: 


N S R GM PDN 
43 2 4 4 3 2 


In an octave, there are 22 s’ruti-s. It 
may be seen that there are three 4- 
s'ruti intervals, two 3-s’rutt intervals 
and two 2-s’ruti intervals. The pair of 
notes which, when sounded together 
produce a pleasing effect, are said to have 
samvaditva (Consonance). Bharata says 
that the notes which have an interval of 
13 or 9 s'ruti-s have consonance. 


Thus 


the pairs, 


Shadja and Madhyama 
Shadja and Pancama 

Rishabha and Dhaivata 
Gandhara and Nisháda 


have consonance. 

Taking Shadja to be at zero, the: 
intervals of the other notes in relation 
to Shadja may be shown thus: 


S RGM P D NS 
0 3 5 9 13 16 18 22 


It may be seen that in Shadja Grama, 
Rishabha and Pancama are not samvadin 
-s. Bharata says that in Madhyama 
Grama, the Pancama is reduced by one 
s'ruti and Rishabha and Pancama are 
samvadin-s, thus: 


S RGM PDN S 
0 3 5 9 12 16 18 22 


Bharata prescribes an experiment 
with two seven-stringed vina-s (a harp- 
like stringed instrument). It shows that 
the four-s'ruti interval is made up of 
four pitch-positions, the intervals being 
81/80, 256/243, 25/24 and 81/80. 

Silappadikaram, a Tamil classic of 
the 2nd century A.D., deals with seven 
heptatonic scales. It has two commenta- 


Ex, 
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ries which contain a wealth of material 


throwing light on the musical intervals. 


One great adventage in this work is that 
the location of the seven notes among 


the twelve semi-tones is unequivocally ` 
The fundamental scale of Tamil 


given. 
music is Sempálai and its notes are located 
in the zodiac; thus: 


| Note Zodiacal Sign 
` Kural (sa) Tulam Libra 
— Vricchika Scorpio 
Tuttam (Ri) Dhanus Sagittarius 
o= Makara. Capricorhus : 
Kaikkilai (Ga) Kumbha Aquarius 
Uzhai (ma) ` Mina Pisces 
o=. . Mesha Aries 
Ili (Pa) Rishabha Taurus 
— Mithuna Gemini 
Vilari (DHa)  Kataka Cancer 
Taram. (Ni) Simha Leo . 
—_ Kanni Virgo 


Taking Sa as C, we may say that it cor- — 


responds to the Western Major Scale 
except for the B flat. 


The intervals of the | notes are as ` 


follows: A 
SSR G M PDN 
4 4 3 2 4 3 2 
In relation.to Sa, the notes will be found 
to be at the following pitch-positions: 


SR GMP DNS 
0 4 7 9-13 16 18 22 


It can be seen that starting from the 


- fifth of Sempalai, the intervals of Shadja 


Grama are obtained. ` 

- The yazh (a harp-like stringed i instru- 
ment) was tuned according to this scale. 
As the yazh should have been tuned by 
the law of consonance, the intervals of 


the Sempálai scale may be reduced thus 
in terms of frequency ratios: | 


Sa — Pa 3/2 13srutis 
Sa — Ma 4/3 ` 9sTutis 
Sa — Ga 5/4 4s’ruti-s 


By using these three relationships, the - 
other intervals may be easily obtained. — 

The interval between Ma and Pa is 
4 s Tutis, 


3/2+ 4/3 = 3/2 x 3/4 = 9/8. 


So a 4-s’ruti interval is the equivalent of 
9/8. R. F. of Ri is, therefore, 9/8. l 
The interval between Ri and Ga is 
3 s'ruti-s, 


5/4 .+ 9/8 = 5/4. x 8/9 = 10/9. 


So a 3-s ruti sneered is the güveni of 
10/9. 
The interval between Ga and Ma is 2 
s 'ruti-s: 

‘4/3 + 5/4 = 4/3 x 4/5 = 16/15. 


So'a 2-s'ruti interval is. the equivalent of 
16/15. 


So. R.F of Dha = 3/2 x 10/9 = 5/3. 
R.FofNi = 5/3 x 16/15 = 16/9. 
The frequency natios of the Tamil scale 
Sempalai and Shadja Grama are as fol- 


lows: 


SR G MPD N 


Sempilai 1 9/8 5/4 -4/3 3/2 5/3 16/9 


 Shadja 


Grāma 1 10/9 32/27 4/3 3/2 5/3 16/9 


The harp-like yāzh fell. into disuse 
about the seventh century and the fretted 
vina with the finger-board came to be 
used. Here again, the fixing of the frets _ 
had to be done according to the law of 
consonancé. 
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All Indian music is vocal-oriented. 
The scale does not use only fixed note- 
positions as in the piano. The gamaka 
(the oscillation between two pitch-posi- 
tions) is the unique feature of the raga 
which is more or less equivalent to mode. 
Whereas the harp-like yazh could only 
be used as accompaniment for vocal 
music, the fretted vina could produce 
the gamakas exactly like the voice. 
The 12 semi-tones are fixed on the frets 
and subtle s 7uti-s could be produced by 
the inflexion of the string. 

The F.R. of 12. semi tones in the 
vina are as follows: 


S R, R G G M M, 
1 16/15 10/9 6/5 5/4 4/3 64/45 


, s 
16/9 16/8 2 


P D D N N 


3/2 8/5 5/3 


The drone (tambura) is an indispensa- 
ble factor in Indian music. The overtones 
heard on the Sa and Pa strings of the 
vinc- or tambura make it obligatory for 
the prolongable straight notes to be in 
consonance with the drone-tones includ- 
ing the overtones. 

The Indian musical tradition is a long 
and continuous one. Several subtle 


pitches are used and the 22 s’ruti-s are 


in use even today. Except for the 
Sa and Pa, all the other 10 semi-tones 
may each have 2 varieties, altogether 
making 2 + 10 x 2 = 22, The various 
ragas owe their individual form to these 
subtle s'ruti-s, 


«music and the K’un opera. 


The Scale of Old Chinese Flute ‘Ti 


Chuang Pen-li 
CHAN) 


The Chinese transverse flute. “ti” 
was - called “Heng-ch’ui” HER (which 
literally means “to blow horizontally”) 
in the Han dynasty (206 B.C. - 219 A. D:) 
It. might have been - introduced to 
China by Chang Chien #%, after his 
missions deep into the Western Terri- 


tories. 


. As a musical instrument, “ti” has 
been used: for more than two thousand 
years; therefore, it has played a very 
important role in Chinese traditional 
Because of 
its brilliant sound color and loud volume, 
it was an indispensable musical instru- 
mént in Confucian and Taoist ritual 
music, regional music and dialectic opera. 
However, the pitches of the old tradi- 
tional flute are different from the present 
instrument.. I havé been very much 


interested in them and. have made the 


following study. - 


I. THE FACTORS INFLUENCING 
. FLUTE PITCHES : 
1. The longer distance between the 
blowing hole and the finger hole, the 
lower the pitch, and vice versa. 
2.The larger the inner diameter, 
the lower the pitch, and vice versa. 


reflecting force is increased. 


3. The larger the .sound holes, the 
higher the pitches, and the louder: the 
volume produced, and vice versa. 

- 4, The bigger the membrance hole, 


the louder the volume, but slightly lower 


the pitches, for the bigger the membrane, 
the more air pressure it can absorb. . 

5. If the membrang hole is too large, 
the higher pitches. can not bé produced. 
If the membrane hole is too small, the- 
reedy membrane can not vibrate in the 


- lower pitches. . 


6. The pitches can be raised by 
tightening . the reedy membrane, for the 
If the 
membrane is loosened, the pitches will 
be lowered for a greater degree of vibra- 


tion is then absorbed. Moreover, humi-- . 
dity may also affect the tightness of the 


membrane, hence influencing the pitches. 

7.1f the length of the pipe remains. 
constant, the bigger the. blowing hole, 
the louder the volume, | 

.8. The bigger the blowing hole, 
the greater the possibility of change in 
volume and pitches. . 

9.A slightly upward angle of the 
blowing . direction . causes the pitches 
to become a little higher, and vice versa. 

-10, The thinner the sharp edge of the 
blowing hole, the more easily the e high 
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pitches are produced. 

11, The pressure of atmosphere has no 
influence on flute pitches, but the air 
temperature changes the velocity of 
sound and can affect the pitches. 

12. The number of opening holes can 
influence pitches. 


Il. THE PITCHES OF THE OLD 
TRANSVERSE FLUTE 


The pitches of the old Chinese flute 
seems incorrect in comparison with the 
Western scales, but how are the intervals 
themselves? Do they meet the ancient 
standard? What are their correlations to 
the Western scales? All these are worthy 
of study. — 


1. The Pitches and Intervals of the 
Old transverse Flute 


The actual measured -pitches of 
the Chinese traditional flute, and .the 
calculated intervals in cents, plus the 


relative Western tones are shown in 


Table 1, and analyzed as follows: 

(1) The pitches of the old 
Chinese flute are different from those of 
the equally tempered system, which 
was invented by Chu Tsai-yú REM in 
the Ming dynasty (1386-1644), but not 
` popularized. 


(2) The pitches- are inaccurate, | 


except 5 to 1, 1, 2, and 5 which are 
nearly correct. 7 and 7 are to0 flat. 

(3) At present, most flutes are 
made in the key of A, but the tested 
flute is a little different, because many 
years ago, its maker did not consider 
that the flute had to meet the Western 
standard. 

(4) Some intervals of whole 
tones are less than a few cents, but 


some are so reduced that they become 
3/4 tones. 

(5) The intervals between 7, 1 
and 7, 1 are as large as 1.583 and 1.673 
semitones, respectively. The intervals 
between 4, #4 and 4, #4 are as small as 
0.792 and 0.337 semitones, respectively. 


2. A Comparison of the Old Flute 
Scale to the Heptatonic Scales 


(1) From Table 1 & 2, two 
whole tones of the old flute are close 
to the ancient tones, and the minor 
tone of pure temperament. Those are 
the intervals between 5,-6 (177.0 cents) 
and between 2, 3 (188.5 cents), which 
are close to the ancient whole tones, 
183.3 cents, 181.3 cents, 181.7 cents in 
Table 2 and minor tone 182.0 cents of 
pure system. 

(2) The intervals between 4 and 
5 is 208.6 cents, which is close to the 
major tone 204 cents of the ancient 
string pitch.and the pure temperament. 

(3) The intervals between 6, 7 
(159.6 cents), between 7, 1 (158,3 
cents), between 1, 2 (160.5 cents) are 
close to 3/4 tones, as the intervals from 
Yü to Jun and Jun to Kung (in Table 3). 
This may be influenced by the music of 
the Western Territories, Kucha, and the 
Persian-Arabian system. 

(4) The ancient heptatonic scale 
has both whole and semitones; there- 
fore, the scale intervals of the old Chinese 
flute are set nearly equal for playing 
seven keys. A good performer can control 
the blowing angle and the wind pressure, 
and use special fingerings to get the 
correct pitches, but an ordinary flutist 
can not play it well, especially in quick 
tempo and when a change of keys must 
be ae 
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Table 1. The pitches of the old Chinese flute 


Number | Freq. | Western 
notes (Hz) | notes 









Intervals Intervals bet. 


Traditional 
to lowest | neighbor. 


notes 


Type of | 
blowing 








Fingerings 


Over 


blown 


Room temperature: 26.5 °C 
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Table 2: The intervals of the heptatonic scale from ancient lü, 
| pure temperament, and well tempered system . 







Intervals of lü ' Well 
from. pitch-pipes - Ancient system | oi : temper 
| perament P 
(cents) system 
To huang-| between | Ancient 
chung neighbor- |. notes 


ing lü 





0 -© | Kung E 
108 
108 183.3; 204 
75,3 
183.3 Shang W 
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Table 3. A Comparison of the heptatonic scale of the 
Yen-yiieh (5 # ) with that of the old flute 


É animen | Teton ons | inem | | 
Ho A | 


Chih 





un 
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z 
da 
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* The position of Jun is just between Yu and Kung. 
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MI. THE DIMENSIONS OF THE OLD FLUTE 


The dimensions of the tested flute are shown in Table 4: 


Table 4. The distances and the dimensions of holes 
| (cm) 
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between 
holes 
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& other hole 
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No. 1 
No. 2 
Pinger No.3 


holes No. 4 
No. 5 
No. 6 


Rope No.7 | 32.35 
, holes No.8 | 32.3 | 
Bottom No. 9 35.3 
holes . No. 10 38.2 
Top View 
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-- Cross section 
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From Table 4, We can see that: 
1. The distances between finger 


- holes are nearly equal. 
2. The dimensions of finger holes ' 


are almost the same. 

Therefore, the pitches of such uniform- 
hole flute can not meet the standard of 
the ancient system nor the well-tempered 
system, | 

The heptatonic scale has five whole 
tones and two semitones; therefore, 
we can make the pitches correct, if we 
meet the following two conditions: 

1. The sizes of holes ‘are the same, 
but the distances between the finger 
holes are unequal; 

2. The distances between finger holes 


_ are equal, but the hole sizes are different. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS _ 


1. The scale of the old Chinese 
transverse flute is related to the ancient 
pitch system which is derived from the 
acoustic principle of pitch pipes and the 


heptatonic scale of the Yen-yiieh. (Si is 
a little flat.) 

2. Some cheap flutes ` on the local 
market are roughly made, but some fine. 


- - flutes are made carefully with cobalt 60 


treatment and electronic tuning. 
3. To choose the right pitch system 


is highly important, since a good system 


can make music prosper, whereas a bad 


system can restrain the development of 


music. | 
4. According to the. statement 
mentioned in paragraph III, it is not 
differcult to make a flute with accurate 
pitches. 

5. The pure temperament is a good 
system for harmony, but it has the 
disadvantage of not ‘being convenient in 
modulation, thus you should make a set 
of flutes in different keys. 

6. The well-tempered system is also 


_ favorable for the chromatical flutes, for. 


the player can control the pitches so as 
to meet the pure tempérament. ` 


Ethnomusicology in the Philippines 


Corazon C. Dioquino 


I. MUSIC IN THE PHILIPPINES TO- 
DAY | 


The history of the Filipino nation is 
marked by a series of dualisms and this 
is apparent also in its music which may be 
categorized roughly into two types: 
the musical tradition nurtured by three 
centuries of cultural contact with Spain 
and the aboriginal Malayan- music still 
practised in the remote areas of the 


Philippines that have remained relatively. 


untouched by Western influence. Thus 
we have two types of music: a European 
or Western inspired type and a Southeast 
Asian or non-Western type of music. 
Western music is practised by about 
90 percent of the populace and is found 
in the urban centers, while the remaining 
10% of the populace. practise a non- 
Western type of music. 

Non-Western Music. There are two 
traditions of non-Western music in the 
Philippines: a Southeast Asian or Mala- 
yan tradition and an Islamic tradition. 

The southeast Asian tradition is 
found among the more than 50 language 
groups of people living in the mountains 
of northern Luzon, the islands of Min- 
danao, Palawan, Negros, Panay, and the 
Mindoro area. They represent about 8 
percent of the total population. These 
groups are related to traditions of pre- 
Hindu, ‘pre-Islamic and  pre-Buddhist 


peoples of continental and insular south- | 


east Asia, The settlements, architecture 
of houses, tatooing, basket-weaving, culti- 
vation of rice and rootcrops, chewing of 
betelnuts, kinship systems, communi- 
cation with spirits, divination and shama- 
nism are similar to each other. Their 
languages are of Malayo-Polynesian deri- 
vation. Their music finds similar, if not 
the same, examples among hill peoples of 
Cambodia, Vietnam, Laos and many 
other groups scattered on the islands of 
Indonesia and Malaysia. * 

Among these groups there are two 
discernible musical styles — that ema- 
nating from the north contrasting. with 
that from the south. The northern vocal 
style is characterized by a marked rhyth- 
mic enunciation: of vowels to form syl- 
lables, the use of slides, half speech 
sounds and frequent rests. Their musical 
instruments consist of flat gongs, nose 
flutes, bamboo buzzers, bamboo half - 
tubes and brass jew’s harps. In contrast, 
the southern vocal style is melismatic, 
uses much tremolo, and has long phrases: 
with a rather narrow range: Their instru- 


‘ments consist of gongs with boss, ring 


flutes, log drums, xylophones, suspended 
beams, and bamboo jew’s harps. 

The Islamic tradition (about 2 percent 
of the total population) is found princi- 
pally in Mindanao and Sulu. They belong 
to four major language groups known as 
the Maranao, Magindanao, Tausug, Sama 
anë other smaller language groups — 
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Badjao, Yakan, Jama Mapun, Palawani, 
to name a few. Their music shows a mix- 


. ture of old southeast Asian tradition with 


Islamic influences. . 
characterized 
strained voice, and nazalized enunciations. 

Western Music. The remaining 90 
percent of the population are Western 
oriented people living all over the islands. 


The vocal style is 


- Westernization started in 1565 with the 


introduction of Spanish and later, other 
Western institutions which were assimi- 
lated and practised with aboriginal south- 


east Asian ways. This music exists in four. 


styles: a folk-song style (which is a copy 
of 19th century melody with harmonic 
accompaniment — -kundiman, balitaw, 
pandanggo, etc.), a psalm, style (which is 
a mixture of Asian and European in- 
fluences — awit, tagulaylay, duplo), a 
classical European music tradition, and of 
course, popular music. The classical 
European tradition is formally taught in 
several schools in Manila and other cities. 
Students of these schools, who studied 
further abroad, have gained prominence 
in concert engagements in America 
and Europe. In the metro-Manila area 
there are resident symphony orchestras, 
choral groups and miscellaneous instru- 
mental ensembles which give regular 
concerts. | 
Historical studies of various aspects 
of Philippine music have been made. 
Antonio . J. Molina, one of the early 
Filipino historians, has authored articles 
and monographs in Spanish and English 
on Western-type Philippine music, parti- 
cularly on the kundiman, ta popular-type 
love song. One of the earliest compen- 


diums on Philippine musical instruments 


was made by “Norberto Romualdez, 
published in 19 32. Extensive research on 
folk dances and accompanying music 
was undertaken by Francisca Reyes- 


by a high tessitura, a. 


Aquino and Antonio Buenaventura. The 
results of their studies appeared in a book 


Philippine National Dances (1946), a 
standard reference for dancers and musi- 
cians. Other early accounts of Philippine 
music were made by Spanish friars and 
foreign visitors. . Asuncion - Laureola, 
in her thesis (U.P., 1971) has compiled 
all references to music at the University 
Filipiniana - collection published before | 
1900. 

Anthrdpologists and linguists have. 
centered their interest on non-Westernized 
cultural groups, touching occasionally on. 
their music. The most extensive music 
research in this field has been done by 
Jose Maceda, whose first studies started. 
in 1952 among the Hanunuo and Bukid 
of Mindoro. His doctoral -dissertation 
centered on the music of the Maguin- 
danao. He has since devoted himself to 
a life. long ethnomusicological survey of 


the Philippines and Southeast Asia. Some 


other recent studies on non-Western 
Philippine music have been done by 
William Pfeiffer, Thomas Keifer (Music 
of the Tausug of Sulu), Ricardo Trimillos 
(M.S. thesis, Some Social and Musical 
Aspects. of the Music of the Tausug in 
Sulu; and Ph.D. dissertation, Traditional 
Repertoire in the Cultivated Music of the 
Tausug of Sulu, Philippines), Harold 
Conklin (Ifugao and Hanunuo), Charles 
and Nicole McDonald (Palawan), and 
Alain and Catherine etene Sane of 
Tawi-tawi). 


il. RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The most extensive on-going research 
on Philippine music is being done at the 
Department of Music Research of Thé 
College of Music, University of the 
Philippines, under the direction of : Dr. 
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Jose Maceda. | 
The objectives of the Department of 


Music Research are two-fold: teaching 
and research. Although no major in 
ethnomusicology is offered, various 


courses on Asian music are taught. The 
Department also offers seminars in 
- Philippine music, music research, and 
courses in the musics of Southeast Asia 
and India. The performance of Asian 
music is given equal emphasis as the 
. teaching of its theory. Instructors give 
lessons on the performance of old Philip- 
pine musical instruments — the kulintang, 
nose flute, gangsa, tube zither, bamboo 
buzzers as well as in Southern (Fukienese) 
Chinese . musical instruments — p'ipa, 
hsiao, and erhu. The Department also 
supervises several ensemble groups: a 
Kalinga ensemble (gangsa, buzzers, 
zithers); a Maguindanaon ensemble (kulin- 
tang, dabakan, babandil, agung and 
gandingan); a Fukienese ensemble (p’ipa, 
hsiao, paypan); and a Javanese Gamelan 
ensemble. The Javanese Gamelan is 
taught by a visiting Indonesian artist 
professor, now in his fourth year at the 
university. He has several gamelan groups 
as well as dancers. 

The main thrust of the research 
program of the Department is An Eth- 
nomusicological Survey of the Philippines. 
This project had its beginnings in 1953 
during the first fieldwork of Dr. Jose 
Maceda, principal author of the project, 
who worked among the Hanunuo (1952), 
Kalinga (1953),: Magindanao and Tirurai 
(1954), Tagbanua (1956), and Ibaloy 
(1960). In 1966, modest support came 
from the Social Science Research Council, 
University of the Philippines, . which 
financed the project until 1975. Financial 
assistance was also accorded the project 
by the National Research Council from 
September 1970 to August 1974. Re- 


search, on a small scale due to limited 

funds, is still going on, this time funded 

by the university. 
The objectives of the survey are as 
follows: | 

a. to collect tapes of music, music 
instruments, ethnomusicological data, 
and. photographs from the most 
important linguistic groups of people 
all over the Philippines. 

b. to catalogue this collection in an 
archive at the University of the 
Philippines. 

c. to study this music in relation to 

culture. 

d. to relate Philippine music to. music 
in Southeast Asia. 


The research entails two main 
processes: fieldwork and laboratory 
work. 


FIELDWORK 


Fieldwork consists of the investigator 
going into the seats of musical culture to 
record and study the music in situ. The 
big advantage of field investigation over 
a study of written materials is that the 
sources are living people. 

In the Philippines, field study 
becomes more important because, apart 
from the lack of written materials on 
Philippine pre-Hispanic music, there is a 


need to understand this music which still ' 


exists and belongs to the oldest musical 
traditions in the Philippines and Southeast 
Asia. Vocal and instrumental music 
among various groups in Luzon, Minda- 
nao, Sulu and Palawan are primary 
sources of musical thought. Some of the 
features of this musical thought are 
manifest in songs which stand between 
speech and melody, the theoretical 
formation of scales, drones and repeated 
sounds, and music as both ritual'and 
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function. These are fundamental musical 
features, and they challenge the features 
of some musical expressions today which 
have become commercialized or lost in 
theories that tend to confuse rather 
than refine the feelings and thoughts. of 
men. | 
Up to the. present, the main thrust of 
the survey has been’ fieldwork, which 
consists of collecting ethnomusicological 
data as follows: tapes of music, examples 


- OÍ musical instruments, photographs, and 


field notes. Fieldwork was done all over 
the Philippines covering as many cultural- 
linguistic groups as possible. For this 
purpose, several student research assist- 


ants trained in anthropólogy, linguistics . 


and music were employed to undertake 
the fieldwork. Sometimes, professional 
anthropologists provided copies of their 
tapes to this archive. . 

Each field trip lasted about one or 
two months rather than one or two years. 
In this manner, tapes and ‘ethnomusical 
data were collected from as many.as 50 
groups of people, namely, the: Agta, 
Alangan, Ata, Ayta, Badjao, Batak, 
Batangan, Bikol, -Bukidnon,  Bilaan, 
Bontoc, Cuyunin, Dibabawun, Dumagat, 
Gaddang, Ibaloy, Ibanag, Ifugao, Ilokano; 
Ilonggot, Inlonggo, Itneg, Jama Mapun, 


Xalagan, Kalinga, Kankanai, Magahat, 
Magindanao, Mandaya, .Mangguangan, 
Mansaka, Manobo, Maranao, Palawan, 


Pangasinan, Patag, Subanon, Sobuano, 
Samal, Tagabili, Tagbanua, Tagakaolo, 
Tagalog, Tingguian, Tiruray, Tausug, 
Waray, Yakan, and Yogad. These tapes 
contain music of various musical instru- 


- ments and songs of many types. 
The data collected varied according 


to the collector or according ‘to the 
number of times a'place has been visited. 
Some field notes are more copious than 
others, and a few logbooks contain 


transcriptions and translations of song 
texts. This work is best done in the field 
where old and better informed men in 
the village as well as singers serve as 
informants, but the brief stay in the 
field of researchers does- not make it. 
possible to finish all‘this work. A part of 
the difficulty for longer fieldwork con- 
cerns auditing laws which do not allow 
government employees to travel for more 
than three months: without a special ' 
permission from the President of the 
Philippines. Travel of more than a month 
needs the permission from the Office of 
the President of the University of the 
Philippine. Lack of funds affects also 
the duration and number of field trips. 
The Kalinga, Palawan and Maguinadao 
tape collections make .up . the most 
number of hours. Furthermore, the 
Kalinga and Bontoe collection js. Supplied - 
with - more descriptions about musical 


culture since for a time two research 


assistants from the region helped in giving 
this data. For a distribution. study of * 
instrumental and vocal music, the relation 
of music to culture and environment, 
scales, melodies, and musical forms, the 
tapes and data collected from 50 groups 
are deemed representative enough of the 
totality of Philippine cultural groups. 


LABORATORY WORK 
Laboratory work consists of several 
phases: cataloguing, text transcription 
and translation, and music transcription. 


Cataloguing 


Cataloguing work is divided into four 
types; cataloguing the tapes, the field 
notes, the instruments, and the photo- 


- graphs. 


(1) Tapes 
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a. About 2,000 reels (5” and 7 ” or 
nearly -2,000 hours of music, almost 
all collected in the field, have been 


labeled. This seemingly simple work ` 


needed much preparation. Initially, 
several: systems of labeling were tried 
until a workable one suited to our 
needs was found. It took more than 
two years of part-time work to 
label and catalogue each box of tape, 
and the work continues. 
Each tape is catalogued ci 
' to the linguistic group of people 
recorded.. The box of each tape (as 
well as the reels themselves) contains 
an abbreviation of the linguistic 
group, the number of the tape and the 
year the collection was made. Thus: 


Mns 
4. would mean that the tape 
1960 


contains music from the Mansaka 
group of people, it is the 4th Mansaka 
tape in the collection; and it was 
‘collected in 1960. 
b. A card catalogue of tapes took three 
years to do. The work entailed 
listening to each reel of tape to find 
out the information needed to com- 
plete the listing. It takes two or 
more days to completely catalogue 
one reel. 

' The contents of each tape are 
typed out in individual 5 x 7 index 
cards. Each card bears the same call 
number as its corresponding tape. 
The following information is noted 
on the card; the linguistic group, the 
specific place (name of barrior, town, 
province); the specific dates when the 
collection was made; the name of the 
collector, and an enumeration of the 
individual musical numbers on the 
tape. The titles of each rendition are 
accompanied by the tape recorder 
counter number and indications as to 


whether the number is vocal, instru- 
mental, or vocal/instrumental. Also 
beside each title is an indication as to 
whether the number has a corre- 
' sponding text transcription (ttc), text 
translation (ttl) or music transcription 
(mte). 

For example, the following entry 
would mean: 

Tandberg 001 1. Kaidoa Nening, 
v., ttc, ttl, mtc, Kaidba Nening is 
the title of the first item in the tape. 
It is a vocal number and has a cor- 
responding text transcription, text 
translation, and music transcription. 
Frequently the contents of one tape 
might occupy three or four cards in 
the catalogue. 

Research assistants are ‘urged to 
complete the tape card catalogue as 
soon as feasible upon their return 
from the field. Our card catalogue of 
tapes is more or less up to date. 

Subsequent work, such as fer- 
reting out information on musical 
instruments like the jew’s harp or the 
‘bamboo  zither, and all types of 
vocal music, is much dependent on 
this catalogue. 


(2) Field Note Entries Catalogue 


These are valuable materials that are a 
constant source of reference to the re- 
searcher. 

Field notes in the form of logbooks 
contain observations, remarks, some field 
analysis and outlines of the music in 
relation to society. Summary reports 
give a rapid view of the work done. 
They contain recommendations of ‘the 
field researcher regarding what unfinished 
work can be continued in the area, or 
what informants can be used for trans- 
cription and translation of song. texts. 


Some field notes contain some description 


E 
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of dancing. Others describe rituals, 
making of musical instruments, scales and 
a general outlook on the musical culture 
of the area. Each collector is provided 


with instructional sheet forms on what to. 


collect and write about in four notebooks. 
The first notebook, entitled Tapes 


contains an enumeration of each item. 


recorded. Together with the title of each 
item is other basic information: 


a. Name of sitio, barrio, town where 


the recording was made. 


b. name of owner of the house where 


the recording was made. 

c. name of performer or singer, age, sex, 
occupation, how long a resident of 
the community 

d. name of song or musical’ instrument 
or piece 

e. occasions when the music. is per- 
formed. 


This notebook serves as the guide for | 


preparing the card catalogue of the tape's 
contents. 

The second notebook, entitled Log- 
book contains a daily record of events. 
It contains detailed descriptions of the 
people, 
encountered, the happenings witnessed, 
the description of the musical 
instruments — how these are made, how 
they are played, when they are played, 


etc. The third notebook, Song-texts, 


contains text transcriptions and transla- 
tions done in situ. The last notebook is 


the financial statement of all expenditures. 


All these notes are filed in expanding 
envelopes which bear the same call 
number as the corresding tapes. Thus a 
label such: as | Pare indicates that the 

64 | 
notes in that particular envelope corre- 
spond to Kalinga Tape Nos: 5; 6, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 11, and 12 collected in 1964. 


‘the community, the problems — 


photographs 


(3) Musical Instruments 


a. About 400 instruments have been 
labeled and numbered: according to 
the groups of people who use these 
instruments. Before . labeling, the 
instruments had to be identified, 
sorted out and fumigated. It took 
about five months of part-time 
work to label all these instruments. 

- All instruments. collected have been 
given a call number—Ex: ` Tr-74-4. 
This would mean that the instrument 
is from the Tirurai group, it was 
collected:in 1974 and it is the fourth 

: Instrument from the Tirurai group in 
the collection. 

b. With a corresponding | card for each 
musical instrument, it is now possible 
to ferret out information regarding 
the name of the musical instrument, 
linguistic group, and place of acquisi- 
tion without having to go through the 
shelves of musical instruments. Fur- 
_thermore, the card shows a geographi- 
cal location of these musical instru- 
ments, very useful for making distri- 

- bution maps of. Philippine musical 
instruments. | 


(4) Photographs 


The photographs shows different users 
of musical instruments and ways of 
playing them. They serve as records of 
who played the instruments -and when 
and on what occasion. .For example, 
of players of. different 
flutes show various playing positions, 
attitudes, fingering of stops, and place- 
ment of flutes on the mouth or below the 
nostril. During feasts, a musical gathering 
or any event, photographs are made of 
people, “musicians, objects, scenes, houses 
and the general area in order to provide 


a visual setting. 
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All photographs collected in the field 
are mounted on black cardboard (8% 
x 11) together with its corresponding film 
negative. The cardboards are then 
put into expanding envelopes which 


are given call numbers. Thus 5254 
from the Maranaw group and they corre- 
spond to the music on tapes no. 52, 53, 
. 54 and they were taken in 1970. 

Colored slides are similarly catalo- 
gues — one for the music and one for the 
instruments. The- four types of material 
collected in the field: the tapes, the 
field notes, the: photographs, and the 
instruments are all filed separately. The 
first three items that correspond to each 
other, however, are filed under the same 
call number. When one listens to a tape, 
he can obtain additional information 
from the field notes and the photographs. 


After cataloguing, the next phase of . 


the. work is transcription and this includes 
text transcription, text translation, and 
music transcription. This aspect of the 
work is not necessarily done by the field- 
worker. It may be relegated to a research 
assistant (music, linguistic or anthropo- 
logy majors) or to hired informants. 


Text Transcription and Translation 


Text transcription and translations are 


typed in duplicate and stored in folders.. 


Each folder bears the same call number as 
its correspondings. | 

Text: transcription and daidai is 
the portion of the fieldwork that is often 
not completed i in. situ, therefore much of 
the work is done in the laboratory. 
Often, a fieldworker is alloted only one 
month in the field (the longest fieldwork 
allowed for is three months and. this 


requires special permission from the 
U.P. President; exceeding 90 days, field- 
work would need approval from the 
President of the Republic). Thus, ham- 
pered by time, the fieldworker is able to 
transcribe and/or translate only repre- 
sentative items while in the field. He 
does this with the assistance of infor- 
mants. To complete the transcription/ 
translation another field trip or trips 
might have to be made — preferable 
by the same fieldworker. Since the turn- 
over of assistants is rapid (assistants 
being students) often the follow-up field- 
work for transcription/translation is done 
by another fieldworker. Sometimes it 
is impossible to return to the same place 
where the original fieldwork was done 


. due to security and other reasons. Because 


of this, the Department has linguistic 

transcriptions done. Occasionally, an 

informant -who speaks the dialect: in 

question is hired to do the translation. 
Four lines are used for the transcrip- 

tion-translation of a songtext: 

Line 1 contains the text in its original 
form with words typed about 
five spaces apart from each other. 

Line 2 contains a word for word trans- 
lation of the original text. English 
or Pilipino is used. The translated | 
word appears directly below the 
corresponding driginal text. 

Line 3 is a literal translation of the text 
in sentence or phrase form. 

Line 4 is used only when line 3 is a meta- 
phor or implies another meaning. 


Example: 

1. lentam ofin 
brightness - his fire 
the brightness of his fire 


He is a great man. 
This phase of the research calls for 
sc many hours of tedious work by trained 
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linguists and: field informants. A tape 
containing about two hours of songs 
takes weeks to transcribe and translate. 
Each word has to be listened tò, recog- 
nized and written by the informant or 
the transcriber. Translation is even more 
laborious process. Where word for 
word translation is possible, a líne trans- 
lation follows. Often, these literal trans- 
lations are metaphorical, so they have to 
be interpreted, and interpretations may 
vary according to informants but also 
according. to individuals of the village. 
Work. done in the laboratory has to be 
checked in the field and it has become 
increasingly difficult to do fieldwork, 
especially among such groups as- the 
Badjao, Samal, Yakan, Subanun and 
Cotabato ` Manobo. Transcription and 
translation of song texts from 50 cultural- 
linguistic groups are in various stages of 
completion. ` Representative song texts 
fully transcribed and translated come 
from eleven linguistic groups, while song 
texts, partially transcribed and translated, 
come from 25 groups. 


Music Transcription 


- Written music is necessary for musical 
analysis. An examination of this music 
will describe musical forms, melodic 
contours, relation between song melody 
and song text, rhythm, scale and pitch 
range. Such work could be undertaken 
only by ‘very specially trained music 
majors. Translating ethnic. sounds and 
musical practices into an European 
notation system posed many difficulties 
which necessitated the adoption of a 
special set of symbols and signs. For 
practical uses in the. Philippines, this 
notation is still preferred to notation by 
an electronic apparatus. 
chosen examples from these notations 
can be used. in schools, where students 


- musical instruments 


Eventually, 


can sing. the songs or. perform them on 
About 35 percent 
of a collection of representative songs 
have been transcribed into European 


_ Notation and about 30 percent music 


containing songs and instrumental music | 
have also been notated. | 


- To date, as a result of our efforts, 
we have in our. collection about 2,000 
hours of music in tape from about 50 
linguistic groups of people. . Of these 


groups, only a few are Westernized or 


Christianized people with music in a 
Western-influenced idiom. The majority 
of the groups are people with indigenous 
or Islamic religions whose music and 
social applications of music offers a stark 
contrast to that of the Christianized 
groups. 

Together with. these. “tapes of music 
are musical instruments. from all över 
the Philippines numbering about 400 
items (with many duplicates of certain 


types of instruments). 


Field notes in varying - ines of 
completion accompany these tapes. They. 
contain much valuable information and 
detailed descriptions. Text transcriptions 
and translations and music. transcriptions 
are also in varying degrees of completion. 

-Also in the collection are hundreds : 
of photographs (black and white) and 
slides in color of musical instruments. 
These photos show details of the per- 
formance of the instrument—for example 
how the right hand strikes the boss of 
a gong with the mallet and. how the left . 
hand of the performer then dampens 
the sound. 


Other Work... 


Some special studies have R made 
on the basis of collected material. Several 
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are on-going. A few.have been published. 
Some preliminary studies that have been 
made include: 


‘Distribution of polychordal bamboo 
zithers in the Philippines . 
Scale formation- of bamboo zither 
music 
Occasions for music among the Tagalog 
‘Scales in 2-stringed boat lutes | 
Ang sanghiyang Sa Kabite 
Life cycle of the Kalinga in relation 
to music  _ 
Ifugao musical terms 
Tunings of the kulintang 
Classification of flutes . 
Scale formation in flutes 
Classification of Philippine vocal music 
. Tunings of 15 Bamboo zithers 
Classification of music of several cul- 
tural groups (Kalinga, Bontoc, 
Sebuano, Ilokano, Bikol) 


The above studies are of a technical 


nature, of interest only to specialists. . 


Cognizant of the fact that a much larger 
public in the Philippines knows almost 
nothing about their own ancient musical 
traditions, the first two issues of a new 
journal—Musika Jornal—appeared in 1977, 
Articles in this journal are in Pilipino and 
are intended for the general information 
of a reading public consisting of school 
teachers, professionals and students all 
over the Philippines. The content of this 
issue includes: | 


Kaisipang Pangmusika sa Timog-Silan- 
gang Asya 

Ang Musika sa Yakan sa Basilan 

Ang Musikang Tagalog . 

Udlot-Udlot: Tugtugin para sa libo- 
libong tao 

Ang Kontemporaryong Musika sa Pili- 
pinas 

Ang Musika sa Indonesya 


The second issue contains articles on 
the following: 

Krisis sa Musikang Asyatiko 

Ang Katayuan ng Musika sa Sosyalis- 
-tang Republika ng Vietnam 

Isang Ulat ng isang Workshop sa Musika 
sa Silangang Kalimantan, Indonesia 

Isang Panimulang Gabay sa Panana- 


- liksik ng Musika 
Mga llang Tala Ukol sa Musika ng mga 
Ifugao 
Ang Musikang Pantinig Punai ng 
-© mga Ayta Magbukun 


Complementing this phase of com- 
munity service, the Department has 
issued_the first two in a series of projected 
records of various types of Philippine 
music. The first issue is a two-record 12 
inch album entitled “Ang Kulintang 
sa Mindanao at Sulu”. It contains samples 
of kulintang music from the Maranao, 
Magindanaw, Tausug, Sama and Yakan. 
The record has been distributed to li- 
braries, schools and radio stations all 
over the Philippines. The second issue 
is entitled “Ang Musika ng mga Kalinga.” 

Aside from research and teaching 
proper, the Department sponsors lectures 
by experts in the field of Ethnomusico- 
logy, Anthropology, or Linguistics. The 
staff is frequently called upon to give 
lecture demonstrations for schools and 
government as well as private organiza- 
tions. It also presents recitals featuring 
various Philippine, Chinese, and Indone- 
sian student ensemble groups and soloists. 
Efforts are made to bring performers 
from the field to`play for the university. 
community. We envision a yearly music 
festival of these varied performances. 

Problems. The Department has its 
share of problems, the foremost of which 
is financial. In a developing country 
such as ours, music and arts occupy the 


oa 
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lowest priority. When aid is available, 


it is always given first to agricultural, 
scientific-technological, or economic pro- 


jects. So, we have to operate on a shoe- 
string budget with limited facilities and 
little equipment. 


We have to beg, for 


example, for tape recorders. When the ' 


few we do have break down, they are 


difficult to repair and often we have to. 


order spare parts from abroad. 

We are also hampered by much 
bureaucracy. Fieldworkers have to file 
all. sorts of requisitions forms which 
require. several signatures from different 
departments often causing much delay 
and loss of precious time. Expenditures 
(even the smallest items) must be sup- 


ported by receipts—and when one is in 


an area where few people can read or 
write, where does one get receipts? Many 
times expenditures are disallowed—after 
the fieldworker Mas DE Dear the 
amount. 

A great dende is the lack of 
trained pérsonnel. Not many students are 
attracted by long treks to the mountains 


and the bites and stings of insects, or ` 
- long,’ tedious hours glued to the eàr- 


phones. of the tape recorder. 
Summary and Conclusion 


The’ tapes, musical instrumients. and 
notes collected in the field make up the 
main achievements of this survey which 
started in 1953, picked. up in 1970, and 
is still going on. The tapes represent the 
widest scientific collection of Philippine 
music ever. gathered. They are a perma- 
nent record of the music of 50 cultural- 
linguistic groups in. the Philippines. 


Without this collection, this survey and’ 


the attainment of its objectives would 


~—— 


' pine music. 


not be possible. Some areas in Mindanao 


and Sulu are no longer accessible for 


field study., Tapes recorded from this 
region represent a music which may be 
lost or adulterated by new life styles. 
This is true not only of the music in this 
area but also of the music of other ancient 
groups of people in other areas. 

© The whole collection is a basic course 
for the study of Philippine music. A- 
Few finished studies mentioned previous- 
ly in this paper are but samples of other 
types: of work to be done. Apart from 
these studies, many articles written by the 
principal author of this project and 
appearing in different publications, as well 
as writings of other researchers depended 
in part on a knowledge gained from: this 
collection. Distribution studies on musi- 
cal instruments, their use in -society, 
relation to agriculture, life :cycles and 
rituals still have to be accomplished. 
After music and text transcription-trans- 
lations are finished, other’ studies des- 
cribing musical forms, scales, ensembles, 
rhythms, drone and melody will follow. 
Those studies would lead to finding out 
what are the fundamental structures of 
music in the. Philippines and assential 
rélationships between music and society. 


Other projects to be done on Philippine 


music are’ monographs. on individual 
cultural groups, song-books and pamph- 


lets for schools, 33 and 45 rpm records, 


a book of musical instruments:in pictures, 
a glossary of musical terms, and the use 
of mass media to disseminate old Philip- 
The conducting of a com: 
parative study with the musics of South- 


‘east Asia. will have to depends on this 
collection and ensuing studies. 


Taiwan Aborigines’ System of Tones 


Lù Ping-ch uan 
(ĮI) 


Taiwan’s aborigines. belong to the 
Austronesian language group. According 
to anthropological studies, there are. ten 


tribes of them. (In linguistics, there are 


three ways of classification: the first into 


twelve tribes; the second two tribes; 


the third three tribes.) 
They are: 
1. The Atayal (The Araya proper and 
. the Sedeq) | 
2. The Saisiyat 
3. The Bunun 


4. The Tsou (The Tsou proper, the | 


Kanakanabu and the Saaroa) 


5. The Rukai 
6. The Paiwan © 
7. The Puyuma 
8. The Ami 
9. The Yami 
10. The Thao 


` Altogether there are 300,000 people 
in the above-mentioned ten tribes. There 
is another tribe called Pin-pu, which 
belongs to the Austronesian language 
- group. But they live on the plains instead 
of on the mountain. Their songs were 
assimilated by the Han Chinese long ago. 
They have lost their original music: pat- 
terns. Today we cannot find sufficient 
materials for an extensive research; and, 
therefore, we have to omit them here. 

The most notable characteristic of 
music scale patterns of Taiwan’s abori- 
gines is the system of tones, especially the 


scale. The basis of Han Chinese music 
scale is pentatonic scale, but with 
Taiwan’s aborigines, almost each one has 

its own scale. | 


SYSTEM OF TONES 
A. The Atayal 


The music of the Atayal proper and 
the Sedeg is essentially similar in scale 
structure, but the primitive .elements 
are stronger in Atayal music scale: : 
(1) Songs of two tones melody are often 

. composed of minor third. —. 

(2) The basic scale of the Atayal begins 
from the upper side, tetrachord of 
major second + minor. third. Most 
songs of the Atayal villages are te- 
trachord. Furthermore, the songs 
of many villages are completely ‘te- 

- trachord. This is. the most basic 
scale and also as the most’ primitive 


' . pattern. 


(3) Pentachord is ld + major 
second, ¡.e., major second + monor . 
third + major second. The songs of 
this scale are rare in the Atayal proper 
but are often heard among the Sedeq. 

(4) This pentachord can even reach pen--* 
tatonic without half tone. Songs sung 

in pentatonic scale are much fewer 
than those sung in pentachord. The. 
latter places major second on the 
top note of pentachord scale, i.e., 


a 
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from the top, major second +' major 


second + minor third + major second. 


This is the primitive pattern of the 
Atayal’s pentatonic scale. 

(5) The same pentatonic scale can be sung 
with more than an octave, but as the 


(3),. they are often confined by. 


_tetrachord and pentachord.. 

(6) The same pentatonic scale can be 
sung with more than an octave, not 
only are tetrachord and pentachord in 
structure, but also are free in me- 
'lodious -variation. Most of these 
songs are recent works. 


I have stated the kinds of scales and their formation process of the Atayal. Their 


SCOres are: 





pentatonic 


| The tnethof of scale formatiot 





These are the scales most widely used by the Atayal. 
Comparison: system of tones in the Ataya and Japanese folk songs: 


Koizumi Fumio is an eminent scholar 
of Japanese traditional music (especially 
folk songs). In a Study of Japanese 
Traditional Music (Nihon dent’o ongaku 
no Kenkyu) he has commented on this 
point: 

(1) Japanese folk songs are composed of 
two tones melody. 

- A. Major second. Final usually ap- 
_pears as. an upper note. There 
are many such examples. _ 

B. Minor third. Final usually appears 
as the lower note. These kinds of 


examples are not often found. 
In ‘comparing . Japanese folk songs 
with the Atayal songs, we have found that 
Japanese two notes melody has more 
major second (A). In contrast, it seems 
that the Atayal two notes melody has 
more minor third (B). In the Atayal 
songs, there are few examples of two 
notes melody. But tetrachord songs are 
similar to songs of two notes melody in 
structure, Our supposition is básed on 
the fact that two notes melody of minor 
third has its dominating power. _ 
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(2) Japanese folk songs are composed of 

-tetrachord: 

A. ‘Major second + major second, 

final is the middle note.. 
'B. Major second + minor third, final 
- is both the upper and the lower 
‘note. 

C. Minor third + major second, final 

is the lower note. | 

Among these three, (B)s major second 
+ minor third is the well-grounded unit of 
tetrachord in all Japanese folk ‘songs. 

This tetrachord happens to have the 
same structure as the Atayal -tetrachord. 
The basic scale of the Atayal is also the 
same. 

The difference lies in the fact that the 
final in Japanese tetrachord is both the 
upper and the lower note, but the final 
in Atayal is usually the lower note. 

If Koizumi Fumio’s opinion is con- 
firmed, then the basic structure of 
Japanese folk. songs are the same as that 
of the Atayal songs.. 
songs not only use tetrachord, but often 


repeat two tetrachords; the Atayal songs © 


use one tetrachord-only, and often within 


. But Japanese folk . 


one octave. 
(3) Pentachord 
A. Minor third +- major second + 
major second 
B. Major second + minor third + 
major second 
C. Major second +-major second + 
- minor third 
D. Minor third + «major second — + 
minor third 
Professor Fumio has pointed out that . 
the above is the most concrete example of 
Japanese folk songs. The Atayal penta- 
chord is just the same. — 
In Atayal songs, B’s pentachord and 
the foresaid basic scale: (tetrachord) 
are the most common, with only a. slight 
difference inthe ending. 
I have compared .the Atayal's two 


‘tones melody through pentachord with 
the scale of Japanese folk songs. 


Their. 
basic structure and each melody are of 
equal importance. This interests scholars 
of this subject very much. What is more 
remarkable is that they both have the 
same tetrachord. i 





Japanese folk song's scale . 


B. The Saisiyat 


The basic scale that forms the Saisiyat 
songs begins from the top, 1.e., tetrachord 
of major second + minor third and penta- 
chord of major second + minor third + 
major second, the same as the scale of the 

Atayal. Other scales are the conjunct 


* 
e bed 
ES | 
x -. 
-o pa, 
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pattern or elliptical pattern .Of these two 
scales. The Saisiyat culture has been 
greatly influenced by the Atayal. Its 


= scale also comes from the scale of the 


Atayal.. 

(1)- Major second + minor third. This is 
also the basic scale of Atayal (2), 
tetrachord. The Saisiyat use this as 
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its basic scale, often in songs. | 
(2) Major second + minor third + major 
second. ‘This is also the basic scale of 
Atayal (3), pentachord. The Saisiyat 
use this as its.basic scale, too. =» 
(3) Major second + minor third + major 
second + minor third. This is the 
pentatonic without. half tone, mainly 
used in Pasu-taai songs. Most of 


a. the lower tetrachord 


_the upper tetrachord 


(4) Major second + perfect fourth. This is 
an omission of one. note in (2)’s 
pentachord. There are very few 
examples. . | 

(5) Major second + perfect fourth. “+ 

' major second + perfect fourth as in 


lower group 








upper group 


perfect fourth, major second 


perfect fourth, 


them are: a. conjunct of two te-. 
trachords (This is the more common 
cases.), b. conjunct of tetrachord 
and pentachord. CO 
The Atayal’s pentatonic scale evolves . 
from tetrachord, evolves further and has. 


become pentatonic scale. But the Saisi- 


yat's pentatonic is a repetition of two 
tetrachords. 7 | 


b. tetrachord : 


pentachord. 


(3), this is divided into two groups 
(upper and lower). It is a conjunct of 
two scales, therefore, it basically 
belongs to (4)’s scale. There are. 
similar relations between the two 
groups of intervals. ~ 


E O a 






major sécond 


(6) Major second +: perfect fourth + perfect fifth. Most Pasu-tasi songs and some 
common songs use this scale. It is also divided into two groups, i.e., do, sol and sol, 


do, re. The upper group are often sung. 





perfect fifth (lower group) ` 


‘perfect fifth (upper group) 






(7) : Minor second + minor third + major second. This is formed by adding alteration to 


(2)'s pentachord. JN 


The following isa score of the above-stated scales. 
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E The Bunun 


The scale of the Bunun is basically 
formed by natural chords- of overtones, 
Fanfaren melodie of do, mi, sol, do. 


Tri is often sung in two choruses. 


The consonances of minor third, major 
third,. perfect fourth, perfect fifth and 


‘octave bring about the harmony. This” 
scale is identical with the overtones issued’ 


by .Jew’s harp. and musical bow. In 
addition to the Bunun, songs of Fanfaren- 
melodie also appear among the Atayal, 
the Ami and other “nature . nations” 
(NATURVOLKER), as found in Brazil, 
India, and also the Bororo tribe and some 
new Guinea tribes. But songs of these 
people are composed of monophony 
(Monophoic songs). Some tribes which 


have the same harmony as the Bunun 


also have similar cases, such as Malacca 
and Samoa tribes. But it is very difficult 
to find ‘songs of the same harmony as 
- sung by the Bunun. 


The score of these scales is: 


Scale 

(1) Minor third + major third. This is 
the scale of the Bunun songs. Many 
songs use this scale, but they are not 
limited intones within the range. 
They are mainly of consonant ‘style. 

(2) Major third + minor third. This is mi 
flat formed by the foresaid mi. There 
are many. examples of such songs. 
Cthers are the same as (1). 


(3) Minor third: + major second + major 


second. This is formed by adding 
re note to the above (2), but seldom 
used. 
(4) Major third + minor second + major 
second. Mi forms mi flat, then adds 
re. There are very few examples. 
(5) This- is a very peculiar scale, even in 
“nature nations” of the world. The 
Bunun’s songs of the millet harvest 
festival (Pasibutbut) are chorus of 
three sections, one ‘from bass, rising 
.with every about half note; the other. 
two parts are consonance of minor 
third, major third, perfect fourth, and 
pertect. fifth where naanony comes 
from. 





D. The Tsou 


The Tsou consist -of three tribes: 
The Tsou proper, the Kanakanabu, and 
the Saaroa. In system of tones, the basic 
are the same, without much difference in 
pattern. The scale of the Tsou is usually 
divided into two: One is pentatonic 
scale, to this mode most monophonic 
songs belong; the other is songs composed 
of pure do, mi, sol, most of them use 
do or sol as final mode. We can find 


such- examples in harmonic style. Maybe 


they are originally sung in do, mi, sol, 


then they borrow re or la from another 
scale —— pentatonic scale. Some songs 
use re or la as passing note or auxiliary 


- tone, thus la or re. has been put into use . 


since them. In theory, do, mi sol belong 
to pentatonic scale. Here we have one 
more question — should they be looked 
upon as elliptical notes of penatonic 
scale? Songs of do, mi, sol are limited. 
Maybe the Bunun's influence is very 


Pai 
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important. It would be much better to 
look upon them as scale than as elliptical 
form of pentatonic scale. To study songs 
of the Tsou; we have found that songs 
of pentatonic scale have ancient pattern. 
According::to present thinking, the: ori- 
ginal scale of the Tsou used re as final 
mode. .Then it was influenced by the 
Bunun and began to adopt the scale of 
do, mi, sol. Thus they use two scales. 
The Bunun use the scale of do, mi, 
sol and-harmony while the Tsou use their 
original pentatonic: scale as harmony, 


then add re and la. The Tsou's kinds of : 
harmony are much more: than those of 
the Bunun, even the pattern of harmony 


style is different. The theory that they 
come from harmonics of -instrument 
cannot. apply to the Tsou. 


Scale and Melody 


As I have said, scale and melody are 
generally divided into two kinds and the 
first can be further divided into two. 
(1)-1. Scale composed of do, mi, sol 

usually has mi, do, or sol as final 
` mode. There are many such cases 
of harmony style. _ 

(1)-2. Mainly ‘composed of do, mi, sol, 
occasionally adds re or la. There 
are many such cases of harmony 
style, too. They often use do or 

_ gol as final mode. bo 
(2) Scale of pentatonic without half tone. 

- It uses la as final mode, often found 
in solos. 





E. The Rukai 


The scales of the Rukai consist of 
drone style and non-drone style. The 
drone style is the Rukai’s representative 
style. . 

Scale and mode | 
(1) Scale of drone style 


This scale uses do, re, mi, fa, sol 
arrangement... Sometimes it reaches 


la, sometimes sol is. omitted and 
becomes do, re, mi, fa. This is what 
we: call. diatonic scale arrangement, 
‘but it does not extend to an octave. 


® EN | Oedi 


The mode is usually the la final mode. 
Alteration and. half tone are seldom - 
_uséd together. - | 
(2) Scale of non-drone style 
This usually begins from the top. 
The pattern is major second + major 
second + minor second + major 
. second. In other words, la, si, do, re, 
mi or do,.re, mi, sol are the most 
commonly used. There are also pat- 
- terns of pentatonic without half tone 
or omitting one or two notes from 
the foresaid scale. The Rukai’s 
tendency of using half tone is especial- 
ly strong. oo l 
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F. The Paiwan 


- The Paiwan’s system of tones can be 
divided into two kinds: . drone style and 
tetrachord. of Okinawa. Paiwan's Drone 
style is the same as that of the. Rukai. 
It is usually found in. Ravav. group and 
Butsul group. The latter live near the 
Rukai. The Paiwan of the. south use 
tetrachord of Okinawa as the key note. 
There are differences between. different 
villages and population. But they all 


use the score f As basis, 


different songs begin to-form the fol- 
lowing scales. (The modes of Okinawa are 


do. mi. fa, sol. si. do.) 


The villages that use drone style also 
use pentatonic without half tone. Most 
of them use do-as final mode, some use 
re f:nal. mode or other scales. Sometimes: 
they have alterations. © 









~ In Okinawa, there is pentatonic with half tone. 


(1) is the scale of drone style. : There are 
many such examples. It often was the 
do final mode 

(2) is pentatonic without half tone. There 

- are some examples. ` 3 

(3)-(5) are seldom used. 

(6)-(10) use Okinawa’s tetrachord as basic 
scale. Among them, (8) is the 
most widely used, and (10) is 
seldom used. a | 


G. The Puyuma. 


Both the Puyuma and the Ami belong 
to the group of pentatonic’ scale. The 
origin of their scale is not known. Among 
the many tribes, these two have the 
highest culture. 


Scale and mode 


Pentatonic without half tone is the 
basic. scale. The number of la final mode 
is the greatest, the. next are sol and do 
final- modes. But very few songs use fa 


and si as passing note and auxiliary tone, 
usually together with alteration. When on 
use, these scales often omit one or two 
notes. | 


H. The Ami 


Most Ami songs use pentatonic scale. 
Like the Puyuma’s, its origin is also 
unclear. This tribe has many excellent 
styles which the Han Chinese do not 
possess, such as canon style, contrapuntal 
style, responsonial style and falsetto 
style. There are many actions when they 
sing. .This style is very popular even 


‘today. Judging from these facts, we can 


say that the possibility of their having 
adopted this scale from the Han Chinese 
is indeed very slight. Besides, the Ami 
now live at Hengchum left their original 


home several hundred-years ago and have 


stopped intercommunication since then. 
But they still. use pentatonic scale. This 
proves that they began to use pentatonic 


” 
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scale several hundred yéars ago. 


Scale and Mode 


Pentonic without half tone is the basic” 
scale.. The number of la final mode. is 


“a> 
the greatest, thé next is do final mode. 
These modes often use descending type. 
Sometimes they use alteration.’ They 


. seldom add fa or si, but after use elliptical. 


type. 





la final mode | 


I. The Yami. 


-The Yami's scale structure is con- 
sistent. As the Yami's culture is lower 
than those of all other tribes, their music 
structure is of the most primitive pattern. 
It belongs to the scale of. enge melody. 
It is typical of the Yami, different from 
the basic- structures of others tribes on 
Taiwan. . i 


Scale 


(1) The -basic scale of the Yami is three * 


tones melody, i.e., major second + 


major second. The percent of this 
kind of songs is high, almost more 
- than a half (we have found 129 songs, 
those of three tones melody are 70%) 


do final mode 


examples of si are few | 


But when in singing, the above tones 
are not always the same. Some lower 
half tone, some % “((1)-1). They 
also include songs within the scale of 
minor third ((1)-2) and major second. 
‘There is major second within the scale 
of major second ((1)-3). In the 
middle . of major second there is. 
minor second ((1)-4). In the middle 
_of major second and minor second 
((1)-5), the Yami seem to have: the 
. tendency of preferring .microtone 
within half tone. 

(2) The basic scale begins mi, re, do at 
the upper side. But some -add sol 
or fa ori mi, 1.e., arranged in the order 
of sol, fa, re, do. 





J. The Thao T 
. The Thao was at first classified as a 


branch of the Bunun, and then as a 
branch of the Tsou. It is now considered 
as an independent tribe: The Thao’s 
music has the taste of other ‘tribes and 
lacks characteristics of its own. * The 
system of tone is similar to that of the 


Bunun while the formation of harmony. 


is similar to that of the Tsou. 
Scale 


(1) The: main scale of the Thao begins . 


from the upper side: major second + 
- major ‘second + perfect fourth. It 
generally uses sol final mode. There 
is no tone that has invertion. The 
‘style (1) is shown here below. | 
- (2) Pentatonic -without half tone is fewer 
than (1). 


E scale of the Bunun (3) 





The Tonal System in My Composition 


Lin Sheng-shik 
(WRB ) 


I: AN ACOUSTICAL ANALYSIS OF 


` THE NATURE OF TONAL SYSTEM. 


We all know that the pitch of a 


musical sound is determined by the - 


number of vibration frequencies, and 
apart from that there also exists a physical 
phenomenon, i.e. a series of overtones 
on the “fundamental tone” as produced 
by the “sonorous body.” 


the different combinations of the. over- 
tones series, and by manipulations, all 
kinds of timbres can result (example 1). 
From this example, if overtones 
. 2, 3, 4 and 5 arè combined, they form 
the major chord; 5, 6 and 7 form the 


diminished chord; 6, 7 and 9 form the . 


_ minor chord; 7, 9 and 11 form the aug- 
mented chord.. From the foregoing, 
we can form the seventh, ninth, even the 
eleventh and the thirteenth chords. 

_ By using these chords we can produce 
various feelings and tone colors in musical 
works. Although these. chords have 


-. distinct characteristics in their construc- 


tion, they are all derived from the one 
“fundamental tone.”Consequently the 


chords may be used for (1) contrast, . 
and (2) free additions or combinations. 


These in turn result in various audial 


Chords of . 
various natures can be constructed from . 


“tensions” . which are acoustical pheno- 
mena. How the chords can be used to 
express feelings, colors and tensions in 
a musical work can be seen in the ‘“‘tra- 
ditional harmony” of Western music. 


II. FORMS. OF TONAL SYSTEMS 
IN CHINESE MUSIC | 


As to the forms of tonal systems in 


Chinese music, apart from the customary 


melodic lines, these can be discovered 


from several musical: instruments, which 


produce several tones simultaheously, 
such as the sheng, the pipa, the cheng 
and the. chin (with 7 strings). These 
instruments produce several tones simul- 
taneously not on the basis of the Western 
traditional harmony, but through their 
specific construction or sonorous bodies 
they - produce different tonal systems. 
Take the sheng as an example. The 


player does not play as directed by the 


chords of the notes. I am merely trying 
to present a contrasting explanation by 
quoting the tonal system as played 
against the chords of the traditional 
harmony (example 2). 

Again take the cheng as an example. 
This is an instrument tuned according 
to the pentatonic scale and can produce a 
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tonal system of the eleventh. The cheng 


can modulate as well, usually from the 


tonic to the sub-dominant key. However. 


after the modulation, the tonal system 
effect is still retained (example 3). 

The pipa is tuned, counting from the 
low notes to the high notes, in fourth, 


second and fourth. From another view, 


this can be expressed as two “inter- 
locking” fifths (1.e. the 4th and the 2nd 


strings are in a fifth, while the 3rd and - 


the 1st strings are in another fifth).. We 
can hear from the tonal system of the 
pipa the following intervals: - ` second, 
fourth, fifth and octave, which are in 
strong contrast to the frequent gymel 


or sixths employed in Western classical . 


or romantic works (example 3). 

As to the chin, it has several methods 
of tuning. The octave note higher or a 
fifteenth ‘note: higher of the melody is 
produced by means of the. “harmonics.” 
Its" tonal systems are, therefore, mainly 
the intervals- of the fifteenth, . octave, 
fifth or fourth, with an occasional seventh 
(the inversion of the second). 

If we recapitulate the instruments 
mentioned above (i.e. sheng, cheng, pipa 
and chin), an interesting fact emerges, 
which -is that the tonal systems‘ of all 
these instruments are all based on the 
intervals of the fourth, second, fifth 
and octave. The sheng sometimes plays 
consecutive third chords, but this is 
comparatively rare. 


“If we calculate from Shen Nung’ S 


chin from the Hsia dynasty (2183 B.C.), 
during the time span of more than 4,000 


years, our audial traditions and custoins. 
_ were formed by musical works adopting — 


such tonal systems from generation to 
generation. During this time there were 
many. music theorists. For ‘example 
Ching Fang (ZE ).of the Han dynasty 
(206 B.C. — 219 A.D.) propounded 


` 


that there were 360 tones in the octave, . 


or Liu Chun ( 3138.) of the Yuan dynasty 


(1277-1367) who in his book ‘‘Formation 
of Tones” (RERE) gave the method 
of- determining pitches. _ These were, 
however, mathematical inferences and 
calculations. Coupled with the unsatis- 
factory method of notation, they were 
divorced from the actual tonal systems, 
and could only be regarded. as “music 
on paper.” 


ua CLASSIFICATION OF MELODIES 


IN CHINESE MUSIC 


In respect of the methods of singing 


and playing, the sources of melodies in 
Chinese music maybe: ence into three 


main types: 

2 Operas consist of variations: ‘from 

different localities: 
Peking, Kwunshan, “Han” Operas, 
Shaoshing, Chaochou, Szechuan, . 
Honan, Kwangtung and Kwangsi 
operas, “Huang Mei” tunes, 
Taiwan operas, etc. 

b) Folk songs may ‘be divided «into 
those originating from central, : 
eastern’ southern, western’ and 
‘northern areas of China, such 
as the Hans, Tibetans, Lis, Tungs, 
Miaos, Thais, Uiqurs, Mogolians, 
Cossacks, Tungs, Yaos etc. 

c)- Instrumental pieces consist of four | 

| main types: 
wind, plucked, bowed and percus- 
sion instruments. 

The: melodies in the operas and 
folk songs are necessarily influenced by 
local dialects, apart from the four tones 
of the Chinese. language. This leads. to 
one of the features of Chinese melodies, 
that is the “linguistic melodies.” Chinese 
is a mono-syllabic language. In other 
words, there is only one sound or syl- 
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lable to each. word. . However, each 
syllable has four tones: even, rising, 
departing, entering, which may mean 
entirely different written versions with 
entirely different meanings. The Can- 
tonese dialect has nine tones. If you 


know this. dialect, you can distinguish . 


the nine tones by reading the following 


characters aloud: 


Al, Be, ys sks BÆ, H > Bo 

The ninth tone (3 ) is an “entering” 
tone midway between the fourth (— ) 
and the sixth ( H ) tones. The linguistic 


melody of these nine characters is shown .-: * 


in the following table: 





* the 8th tone ( 5| ) should be a quarter tone between Ti and Do. 


From the above example, we can see. 


the linguistic melody of the . Chinese 
language, which also conveys the beauty 
of the language. 

In the old days, Chinese poems were 


to be intoned, songs to be sung and . 


books to be recited aloud.. In toning 
poetry, singing songs and reciting books 
are the methods which. form the “linguis- 
tic melody.” 

China is a ‘big country and inevitably 
produces different kinds of operas and 
folk songs. From them we hear many 
characteristic. and exquisite melodies, 
particularly when folk songs are sung 
in the local dialects. These are indeed 
pretty flowers which grow. from the 
fertile local soils. . 


Instrumental melodies vary with the 


ways the instruments are constructed. 
They, therefore, have different charac- 
teristics. * 
are mostly of the bright rubato type, or 
winding lyrical tunes, or display different 
tone colors through “firework” tonguing 
techniques of the performer, such as 
double tonguing, trilles, etc. The erhu 


Melodies on the bamboo flute 


of the bowed family of instruments, 
apart from variations of long, short 
and -staccato notes, very often plays 
musical phrases in the seventh. 

The plucked instruments, of course; 
have their own melodic features in con- 
trast to the bowed and wind instruments.. 
As a matter of fact, there are also great 
differences among pipa, cheng and chin. 
Obviously, techniques such as ““sustained” 


plucking of the pipa (“pi” means pluck- - 


ing from high to lower notes, and “pa” 
means ` the. reverse), the simultaneous 
“push-pull” on the same string, etc., 
and the pentatonic scale produced by 
plucking the..cheng, or the septatonic 
scale produced by firm. stoppings, the 
“intoning”, and “rubbing”, all have their 


individual tone colors. Also in playing the 


chin, the various stoppings producing 
the “harmonics”, and other tone pro- 


‘duction methods, are executed by both 


hands:. 17 methods of the right hand 
and 16 methods of the -left hand (for 
detail please see the book “San Tsai Tu. 


' Huei” (=3H8); all these produce 
‘very delicate tone colors. 
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In short, both in performing and com- 
posing, there is a wealth of types and 
sources in Chinese melodies. By making 
flexible uses of them, i are: bce 
inexhaustible. : 

On the other hand, due to the influ- 
ences of dialects and methods of instru- 
mental performance, Chinese. melodies 
appear under many faces. 
if we analyse the tonal system in the 
melodic progressions, we would discover 
many special sound effects. Take -the 
chin as an example, the 13 tone pro- 
duction methods ( BE ` 48> + By B > 
as ths o Es + Bl > A m ) defy 


a complete representation in the prevail-. 


ing Western notations. For this reason, 
Chinese music needs a comprehensive 
method of notation. This is both neces- 
sary and urgent. | 

Apart from musical idioms from 
operas, folk songs. and 
another . important factor of melody 
formation is the adoption of all types 
of ‘scales and modes as basic materials. 
Many outstanding examples can be found 
in Chinese traditional ‘music of penta- 
tonic, hexatonic, septatonic scales, artifi- 
cial scales, combined scales and various 
modes. ( 
_ In Chinese music, there are also:many 
ways of expressing another factor which 
influences the style -of . melodies — 
rhythm. As “intoning” and “singing” 
are free melisma, consequently rubato 


is often employed. A similar situation ' 


appears ‘also in the rhythmic. patterns 
played by the percussions- in eae and 
folk songs. 


IV, TRADITIONAL SPIRIT. 
OF CHINESE MUSIC 


The. basic. spirit of Chinese art is 


“harmony between man and ' heaven. ue 


with the: universe. 


Furthermore . 


instruments, 


In music, it is “great music harmonizes 
” Most musical works 
handed down through the generations 
mostly describe natural scenery or express 
human sentiments.- For instance, there 
are works for the chin entitled “Wild 
Geese. Descending . on Flat Sandbank,” 


` ‘Night Anchorage on the Autumn River,” 


“High Mountains and Flowing Waters,” 

which . combine poetry, picture and 
music;. furthermore there are “Conversa- 
tion -between Fisherman and Wood- 
cutter,” “Chant of Quiet Observation,” 

“Three Refrains of Yang Kwan,” which 
are revelations of human temperaments 
and innermost desires. This kind of 
music of the performer’s was to cultivate 
his mind. and mold his feelings. The 
saying goes that “There are five situations 
in which music must not: be performed: l 
in tempest and torrential rains, in noisy 
market places, before vulgar audience, 
not sitting during performance, and not 
wearing proper dress and hat.” And 
there are five requirements: “tọ ‘sit 


comfortably, to appear in concentration, 


to feel relaxed, to be refreshed in spirit, 
and to be firm i in the fingers”, which are 
all methods to develop spiritual concen- 
tration and to relax tensions. These are 
all in strong contrast. to` present day: 
concerts, in which two to three thousand 
people are gathered to enjoy the music, 
or the popular “commercial music” 
mixed with elements of entertainment; 
or. contemporary Western music which 


produces lots of “sound” without “tones” 


and “music.” _ 

On the distinction. of sound, tones 
and music, the Book of Music’ in the 
Historical Records (by Ssu-Ma chien) 


has the. following to ‘say, which is both 


interesting and illuminating: 


“All sounds arise from the human 
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- heart; but music is connected with 
ethics. Therefore, creatures which 
hear the sound but. not the tones are 
animals; those who hear tones but 
not music. are. the common folks; only 

_ the superior man hears what is music.” 


We can only agree with the author in 


the passage quoted above, that “sound,” 
“tones” and “music” in their individual 
ways of expression, can rouse’ different 
degrees of appreciation, and listeners 
of music are divided into ‘categories 


according to their standards of apprecia- 


tion and cultural levels. 
In the present world, science. and 


technology have made great advances, 


and man’s life is chained to “button 
pushing”. Human nature is at a loss, and 
people are seeking only excitement. 
In daily living the emphasis is on ‘“‘materi- 
al welfare” but “virtue” is slighted. One 
does not know where to begin when he 
talks about cultivating the mind by 
music. 


V. RENOVATION FROM VALUABLE 
TRADITIONS 


What is the way out for the modern 
Asian music? To be nationalistic, or 
international? I think these are all besides 


the point. The most important task 
is to create, The principle of creation 
should be: “to renovate from tradition”, 
and not “to oppose tradition” or an 
“abandonment of tradition.” Since 


tradition comes from the public, we 


cannot keep «away from the people. 
We should learn Western -musical tech- 
niques, but not to follow step by step 
and be satisfied with becoming .a mere 
“echoing insect.” This is because in 
musical compositions, apart from tech- 
niques, the East and the, West have 
different. views and different ways of 
expressing their aesthetic spirits, cultural 
heritages, philosophical thoughts, moral 
virtues, religious beliefs, habits and 
customs. We should, therefore, create 
our own music on the basis of our own. 
valuable traditions, and perform works 


which belong to our own peoples. - 


Finally, I wish to dedicate my work 
“Pastorales” as an example of the views 
and experiences I mentioned above. 
The first piece is based on various 


“modes,” the second piece on the penta- 


tonic scale, and the third on major, and 
minor modes of the septatonic system. 
In this work, musical phrasés of the _ 
cheng, chin, hsiao (shakuhachi) are 
employed. , 
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Example 2: Tonal syatea of the “Shang” (superimposed tones) 





Notes on Musical Ecamples 


Example 1 The chords are constructed from overtones. Ali overtones are derived from the same 
fundamental tone, and are combined according to their distinct natare, which conform to acoustical 
principles. 


Example 2 The tonal system of the sheng shows four hitherto unnoticed features: 


1) the basic principle of the tonal system with an interval of a lower fourth added; ` 

2) the root position of the chord is seldom used, but many seventh, ninth and eleventh enords 
are employed; 

3) adding an interval of fifth either above or below the triad; 

4) a triad is only used on “Sol” (1st inversion). 


‘Example 3 (a) shows a second added to the tonic triad; 

(b) shows a sixth added to the tonic triad, and 

(c) uses a VI, as the base, and add a fifth either above or below, producing the same 
effect. - 


Tonal Characteristics of Chinese Folk Songs 


| Kuo Chang-yang - 
(HRH )” 


This study is mainly focused on the tonal 
characteristics of Chinese folksongs. 


Four folksong collections from which 


one hundred songs are selected for an. 


analytical study comprise: 


a. Chinese Folksong. for Chorus, by 
Hsiao Er-hua —. 

b. Chinese Folksong Collection, bs Yang 
Chao-chen” . 

c.. North-West Folksong Collection, by 
Chou Huel-ying 

d. Taiwan Folksong Collection, By Yen 
Wen-hsiung 


One hundred songs selected from the 
four collections cover the following areas 
of China: : 


(a) Taiwan island: 1 5 songs . 


- (b)-South China: - 15 songs 


(c) Central China: 15 songs 
(d) North China: 15 songs — 
(e) Northwest China: 15 songs 
(f) West China: 15 songs 

(g) China in General: 10 songs 


The meter, tempo, scale, mode, and 
range of the hundred songs are: studied 


and classified as follows: 


Taiwan South Central North N-W West General Total 





duple . 15 13. = 15 14: 15 13 10 95 : 
Meter triple 0. 1 0 1 0 1 . 0 3 
other. oO 1 0 -0 0 1 0 2 
very slow 0 1 2 #4 0-0 0 4 
Tempo slow 2 a7 5 1 7 6 4 32 
moderate 12 6 6 12 7 6 4 53 
fast . 1 1 2 1 1 3 2 11 
pentatonic * 11 9 19 5 7 63 


7 
hexatonic(W/4) 1 - 3 
5 


Scale hexatonic(W/7) 3 
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"The above: statistics show some of the 


“tonal characteristics of Chinese folksongs: 


as follows: 

1. Meter: | aa 
Nearly all songs are in. duple meter 
(95%); only three ‘songs in triple 
meter, and only two with irregular 
meters (one is triple mixed with 
septuple meter, the other is duple 
- mixed with quintuple meter). * 

2. Tempo 
Most of the folksongs are in moderate 
(53%). or slow (32%) tempo; songs of 
fast tempo are. fewer (11%), while 
very-slow songs are the fewest (only 
4%). | 

3. Scale | | 
The most common scale is pentatonic 
(63%). Hexatonic scales with scale/4 
‘note or Scale/7 note are sometimes 
used (13% and 16%' respectively). 
_Heptatonic is not often used (only 


. 6% of the total), while songs with 


altered notes are rare (only 2%). 
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4. Mode o | 

There are only five modes sung in 
the hundred songs: Chih mode is 
most often used (41%); shang mode, 
and yu mode are next (20%, and 
19% . respectively); kung mode is 
fewer (16%); and chueh mode is the 
fewest (4%).. 


5. Range 


The smallest range of the hundred 
folksongs is a perfect. fifth, and the 
largest; a major thirteenth. The most 
common range. is between an octave 
and perfect eleventh. 

The general characteristics of- Chinese 
folksongs are as follows: - | 


t 


TONALITY: 


The modal system of Chinese folk- 
songs belongs neither to major mode 
nor to minor mode. Western major- 
minor modes depend on the tonic, 
dominant: and subdominant to. establish 
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the modal: structure; while : Chinese 
. modes depend on ‘a tonic and. one or 


two tonal centers to form ‘the -modal. 


skeleton without dominant, leading tone 
etc. Therefore, we can not define the 
Chinese modes as distinctively «major or 
minor, although they somewhat resemble 
a major flavor or a minor mood, with 


ambiguous and wandering characteristics 


of tonal feelings. 

The final note of a Chinese folksong 
usually determines the tonic of its mode. 
One or two important :tones, called tonal 
centers, is usually: a fourth or a fifth 
above the tonic: . . o ; 


Tonic | Tonal-Center 
Do > `  (Mi)-Sol 
` Re Sol-La — 
Mi La - (Do). 
Sol... Do -Re 
Ea Re-Mi 


- Although two notes,. pien-kung (Si) 
and ` pien-chih ` (Fa”) have -sometimes 
been used with: the ‘pentatonic: scale, 
they are not conspicuous. 
only five modes of pentatonic scale are 
practically used. Of the: five modes, 
chueh (Mi) mode is rarely ‘used. Asong 
is not strictly limited -to one mode 
throughout; often one mode may ‘change 
freely to another mode, especially in 
longer songs. The. change of mode is 
usually to a fourth ‘or a fifth higher. -In 
general, the modal sense of Chinese 
folksongs is not so clear as that of Western 
music: some songs may float among 
several modes. mE 


“MELODY 


- Although ener and heptatonic 


- * Therefore - 


scales are ‘sometimes found -in- Chinese 
folksong melodies, they sound functional- 
ly -like pentatonic tunes, which reveals a 
sort of moderate characteristic. The 


Chinese pentatonic scale contains steps 


of the major second and the minor (or: 
major) third, without a semitone, .there- 
fore, the tonal means of expressing 
emotional feelings as found in many 
European song styles is not available. 

The melodic progression is different 
from that of Western music in that-a 
lead ing tone resolving into..the. tonic or 
an active tone resolving into a nonactive 
tone is not functionally used. As a 
result, what may be felt as the vigorous 
sense of a major mode, or ‘the gloomy 
mood of a: minor mode cannot be clearly 
identified in Chinese folksongs. | 

The intervals of the melody are 
mostly in pentatonic conjunctive steps: 
major.second and minor third (nearly 
70%). : Disjunctive steps take only 20%, 
of which perfect fourth is the. most 
important (12%), perfect fifth the next 
(5%), while the other intervals are rarely 
used. Repeated tones are used frequently 
(10%). -.It.:is. particularly noticeable that 
in Chinese folksong ‘perfect fourth is 
much more'used than major third (which 
is considered :to -be. an important factor 
of major mode); therefore, the interval 
of perfect fourth: takes a very important 
polen in Chinese folksongs. ' Pos 

.. The: “three-note group” is:a promi- 
nent melodic. characteristic. of Chinese 
folksongs. The three notes form an 
interval of perfect fourth containing a 
minor third and a major second, such as 
Re-Mi-Sol; or Mi-Sol-La.. About. 25% 
of. the three-note groups are found only 
from the units of motives, and. there 
must be some. more. three-note groups in 
the other longer: units of melodic struc- 
ee, sake Gate e Ey 
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Descending’ melodic’ lines 'aré- much: 


more frequently héard thán ascending 
lines. In melodic motives, the former 


are about twice: as many as the’ latter;' 
while in musical phrases, the former are 


nearly. four timés the latter. 


RHYTHM Ž 


Chinese folksongs are mostly in duple ` 


meter; triple meter is very rarely found. 


The rhythmic flow ‘is regular and simple; 
most songs are in moderate tempo; those - 
in very slow and fast tempo are fewer. 


The songs of duple meter’ in moderate 
tempo make the mood of ‘song soft and 
easy, which is the essential characteristic 
of Chinese folksongs. 

In general, the rhythm of Chinese 
folksongs is very simple without many 
evident changes. . According to my 
Statistics, quarter notes and eighth notes 
take about three-fourth of the total, 
while the longer: and shorter notes are 
only one-fourth. 

The characteristic simplicity of 
rhythm is also seen in the rhythmic 
pattern of motives: about two-thirds 
of the rhythmic patterns are entirely 
or almost the same, only one third are 
varied. 


FORM 


Free and uncertain forms of Chinese 
folksongs are spontaneously sung by 
Chinese people who do not concern them- 
selves especially about the song form. 
Principles of contrast, unity vs. variety 
etc. are apparently not important criteria 
in melody design. 

Chinese folksongs are generally short 
in length. Most of them belong to 
“through-composed” style, without much 
repetition: very few recurrences of 


phrases are found. In some songs, the 
whole melody is repeated many. times 
with-different stanzas of text. 

A line of song text is usually set to 
a melodic phrase’ which is. character- 
istically two ‘measures in length, -and at . 
least one, while at most six. A unit.of 
seven words set to two measures is- the 
most:- common form of. song phrase. 
The melodic length of a song is commonly 
from eight: to sixteen . measures, the 


- shortest is five measures, and the longest 


thirty measures. 
PENTATIONICISM 


The id a Chinese long use 
chiefly five scale notes. Although two 
extra notes, pien-kung. (Si), and pien- 
chie (Fa”), have sometimes been adopted, 
they are not conspicuous in the melodic 
structure. Among the 100 songs selected, 
there are only 39 songs that contain 
extra notes. Of the 39 extra-note songs, 
there are 137 extra-note motives, which 
are the object of an analytical study 
for an evaluation of their place in the 
Chinese folk melodies. 

In the 39 songs, only 52 motives out 
of. 20 songs contain semi-tones, while 
85 extra-note motives without a semi-tone 
can be found as natural motives in 
another Pentatonic key arrived at though 
modulation. 

As a result of an analytical study, the 
extra-notes of the 52 motives can be 
calssified into three types: Neighboring 
Note (an extra-note occurs between two 
repeated notes), Passing Note (an extra- 
note comes between twó stepwise Penta- 
tonic notes) and Free Note (any extra- 
note that is neither a Neighboring Note. 
nor a Passing Note). The number of 
Neighboring Notes (26) and Passing Notes 
(13) comprise three-fourth of the total 
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extramotes which make semi-tone (52). 
Both Neighboring Note and Passing 
Note occur on weak beat and with short 
time value. Therefore, they perform 
as nothing but weak extra notes on the 
Pentatonic skeleton, which scarcely affect 
the Pentatonic characteristic of the song. 

In general, the extra-notes in Chinese 
folksongs function as additional tones, 
only to modify the Pentatonic melodies, 
but not to influence the total character- 
istic of Chinese Pentatonic songs. 


MODERATION 


From the above study of Chinese 


folksongs, it is perceived that the moder- 
ate characteristics of the Chinese people 
permeate their folksongs: duple meter 
in moderate tempo expresses peaceful 
nature.  Pentatonic . melodies without 
semitones reveal simple and tender mood 
without subtle feelings or excessive 
emotional outburst. . The five modes of 
pentatonic scale do not present Western 
major or minor modal feelings. The 
Chinese modes are felt as floating between 
majer and minor modes. We perceive 
that. the tonal characteristics of Chinese 
folksong take a “moderate course” which 
is cansidered as an appropriate expression 
of the Chinese people, | | 


How the Pipa Became Chinese | 
in Performing Skills 


Chen Yu-kang 


| ( BESS EH) 


The pipa (the baloon guitar), . a 
plucking-type musical instrument, oc- 
cupies quite an important position in 
traditional Chinese music. Like the 
Chinese flute and the two-stringed fiddle, 
it is widely used in many kinds of music 
to express various musical thoughts. The 
type of pipa now popular in China came 
from central Asia and Iran through 
northwest China to north China in the 
fifth or the sixth century. After the mid- 
sixth centruy, it became popular in 
south China. For more than one thou- 
sand years, innumerable Chinese musi- 
cians, known and unknown, made refine- 
ments on the pipa and transformed the 
otherwise simple playing skills into 
complex ones. Today few Chinese would 
think the pipa had a foreign origin; 
furthermore, the instrument has come to 
enjoy an outstanding status in other 
Asian countries influenced by Chinese 
music. : 

The Japanese pipa still remains the 
same in form as that of the Tang Dynasty. 
Neither the . performing gesture nor the 
performing skills have changed much. 
This is not so in China, however. The 
pipa of the type of Tang Dynasty is 
seldom seen nowadays. The tunes, fin- 
gerings, throries, and even performing 
gestures of the pipa have all changed so 
much as to make it hard to determine 


the original appearances of the instru- 


` ment. 


This article attempts to explain how 
the pipa has evolved after it was brought 
into China by examining changes in the 
performing skills. 

To facilitate explanation, the progress 
of the pipa is divided into three periods: 
the ancient period, the middle period, 
and the modern period. 


I. THE ANCIENT PERIOD 


Any scholar of music who is ac- 
quainted with Chinese music instruments 
knows. that there were two different 
branches of pipa in ancient China. One 


originated in China itself; the other in 


central Asia. In the Chinese language, 
“HE” (pronounced pi pa) simulate 
the sounds of two basic fingerings in 
playing. this instrument. At first, two 
other homonym terms “LX” and 
“PEE” were used to refer to the pipi. 
Later the two characters HE were aopted 
to give the image of a Chinese name in 
keeping with other traditional Chinese 
plucking instruments, such as the chin 
(=) and the se (%).- Originally “ FE” 
(pi) means playing by flipping forward 
and “E” (pa) means plucking from 
backward. 

- Though both are plucking instru- 
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ments, the two branches have different 
types of resonance boxes. The Chinese 
branch has a round resonance box, while 
the central Asia branch has a pear-shaped 
resonance box. 

The Chinese pipa was created around 
214 B.C., when Ch'in Shih Huang (the 
First Emperor of Ch’ in) was constructing 
and linking the “Great Walls” into one 
massive line of defense against the nomads 
in the north. For entertainment, the 
construction workers invented the instru- 
ment by setting strings on a small drum 
(t’aoku, 28%). Covered on both sides 
with leather, it had two small- wooden 
globes fastened together with ropes to 
the wooden frame on the drum. 
played by swinging the drum by the 
handle, thus making the wooden globes 
beat at the drum. The new creation was 
called “REE” (the Ch'in pipa, or the 
pipa of the Ch’n Dynasty), probably with 
the original form of a sanhsien (three- 
stringed guitar, =#%) or a Ch’in chin 
(HS). 

Around 100 B.C. Chinese people 
invented another wooden plucking-string 
instrument with a round resonance box 
and a longer wooden handle. Around the 
third century, a system was established 
to “set twelve frets and fix four 
strings on the instrument handle. It was 
called the Han pipa (BEE), or the 
pipa of the Han Dynasty. At present, it 
is known to Chinese people as “ mR,” 
_ named after a Chinese musician, who was 
one of the seven sages of the Bamboo 
Forest in the Tsin Dynasty (A.D. 263- 
420) and deft at playing this instrument. 

Subsequently over a period of time, 
plucking instruments, such as the Ch’in 
chin, the -yuechin (A 4, the moon gui- 
tar), and the sanhsien, were developed. 
Why was a round-shape resonance box 
adopted? The supposition was that it 


It was 


was intended to conform with the Chinese 
idea of “round sky and square ground.” 
And that is how the Chinese pipa came 
about. 

| The second branch of pipa was 
brought to China, where it became 
popular in the fifth or sixth century at 
the latest. The present pear-shaped 
pipa even appeared as early as in the 
third-century Chinese cave frescos. Per- 
haps the instrument was not yet popular 
then. Called the curve-neck pipa, it 
was also seen in the Tunhuang cave 
frescos of the fourth or fifth century. 
Thus it is possible to roughly determine 
the dissemination route from. central 
Asia and the popular areas of the pipa. - 
During the Sui and Tang dynasties (A.D. 
581-307), it became the most common. 
musical instrument in the life of the 
Chinese people. 

After the curve-neck pipa was intro-. 
duced to.China, Chinese people also 
improved and created several other 
plucking instruments. Before the tenth 
century, they were all called pipa. The 
more specific terms in use today, such as 
the moon guitar, the Han pipa, and the- 
three-stringed guitar, were gradually 
affirmed after the tenth century. Among 
them the four-stringed curve-neck pipa, 
due to its wide-spread use and continual 
improvement, became representative of all 
types of these instruments and came to 


own the class name pipa. 


As documents, paintings, and concrete 
instruments can tell, the pipa first brought 
into China,. like those in their place of 
origin, were four-stringed and four- 
columned. They were held across the 
performer’s legs and played with a large 
wooden plucker. Lest the plucker wear 
out the face plate, a piece of oblong 
leather painted with color figures, called 
“plectrum-guard” (¿4% ), was used 
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to cover and protect the face plat. The 


pipa used nowadays in Japan still pre- 


serves the old form and can serve as a 
ready example. 


. Meanwhile, the contemporary da . 


jiwented instrument, the Han pipa, after 


undergoing centuries of improvements, no. 


not only increased the number of. its 


fingerboard frets, but was also played with 


fingers in line with the performing skills 
on the. chin and the se.. 


performing skills, tunes and thoughts. 
For instance, Pei Lor-er (222% HR ), one of 
the famous pipa performers of the seventh 
century, played with fingers for a change. 
The parallel -situation of fingers and 
pluckers extended to- the eleventh cen- 
tury. In the Sung Dynasty of the 14th 


century, pluckers were. recorded. as 


still in use on the pipa. In the Ming 
Dynasty, not only the great majority of 
players used fingers, but the pipa was 
held upright for playing. In this way, the 
left hand could play more deftly in a 
greater range of sound and more easily 
up and down along the handle.. Another 
example of the changes in performing 
skills can be found in the number of 
sound . columns. The four columns in 
the primitive model were developed into 
14 columns ( płat- ) in the early 19th 
century, 16 ‘columns ( [9 48+ Zi) and 
24 ‘columns. (7x48+ A Sa ) in the early 
20th century. The: musical scale also 


developed from the unstable unequal 
temperaments into 12 equal tempor 


ments. 
- The above-mentioned changes clearly 


demonstrate the Chinese people’s great 


capacity to absorb foreign. cultures. 
Partly because of the open-mindedness 


Furthermore, . 
the performers of the- pipa gradually. 
imitated the skills of Han pipa players. 
This change came-about naturally, owing: 
to the various expression requirements of, 


_ were not clearly specified. - 


of the. Chinese people. resulting from the 


cultural interflow, Chinese musical culture 


was .able to show progress in vary . 
T | y 


aL -THE MIDDLE PERIOD 


Now: os us - look, back to “the most 
glorious era in Chinese music—the Sui and 
Tang dynasties (A.D..581-907). In that. 
era, the pipa was regarded. as the. first 
major instrument in orchestra. . In a type 
of: music called. “great tunes” (AH), 
which. was: popular.. during. the. Tang 
Dynasty, the pipa was used to lead off. 
the performance. Coming to the Sung 
Dynasty (A.D. 960-1279), the pipa was 
the major solo arranged in intervals of 
songs and dances on various occasions. 
This. shows that the pipa must have 


achieved a very ‘high’ standard. both in 


performing skills and «in music. composi- 
tion. 

However, the Tunhuang Pipa Notation 
circulating in the tenth century shows 
that the early recorded tunes were not 
very complex and the performing skills 
May be 
ornamental playing methods. were simpli- 
fied when transcribed into notation .or 
perhaps its performance - methods were 
basically more simple. 

: “As the Japanese pipa inherits more of 
the Tang system and has changed less, 


we can see how glorious the one thousand 


years. of changes are by. comparing the 
present . Chinese fingerings . with their 
Japanese counterparts: 


. 1).Sao po (R): lan to the 


- «playing method of. plucking from 
<. backward (from low. to high tones). 
2). Ker : po ( Eli24)::Also named Hsuen - 
Tan (R), it is playing with the 
«first method on two strings respective- 
dy. | 
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3) Po (32): The method of playing only 
one tone, . 


4) Fan po (#8): Reverse of the first . 


method from high to low tones. 
5) Tse (5): To pluck a certain tone 


in the. first method and. quickly re-: 


move the finger from the position of 
the original sound, thus sprogucine a 
lower tone.. 

6) Kou (+11): To push for the original 


sound after the fifth method  des- 


cribed above. ` 
Sao Hsi(HB): To eli the same 
degree of sound by plucking two 
‘adjacent strings. 


7 


S” 


Notation examples: 


of its scope of application made the 
performing skills more complex. In the 
process, the earlier skills were found no 
longer sufficient to express the features 
of traditional Chinese music. As a result, 


‘many new skills were developed. But 


probably due to frequent wars or other 
factcrs, not many pieces were left of the 
pipa's notations or theses on the per- 
forming skills for the period from the 
Sui and Tang dynasties. until the Ch’ing 
Dynasty. As a result, contemporary 
Chinese music scholars, in trying to 
develop a deep understanding of the 
history of the pipa, have to- rely on 


PURDE: E Bea - 
i 2 3 4 p 6 -™ 7 
ives see! So ea Ea 
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In China, the pipa became more useful 
with the increase in the types of music. 
For example, the operas written in the 
14th-century Yuan Dynasty came to 
adopt the pipa as their accompaniment 
instrument in the Ming (A.D. 1368-1661) 
and the Ching (A.D. 1661-1911) dynasties. 
Nan Kuan. Opera ( ME) is a case in 
point.. At present, one can still often 
see and: hear it in operas. Besides the 
talk-chant music popular in southern 
China, Soochow Tantse .( NSE Hil, 
Stories put into rhyme for chanting) 
also adopted. a kind of sanhsien and the 
pipa to accompany the tender, emotional 
chanting. Moreover, solo and tutti tunes 
are especially suitable. to display the 
features of the pipa. Therefore, extension 


6, AH 


Japanese and Korean materials and 
their reliable research results. The pipa 
is the subject of a Case case of cultural 
interflow. 


IU. THE MODERN PERIOD 


From the mid-17th century, notations 


‘and finger skills concerning ‘the pipa 


began to be systematically recorded in 
several books. This has enabled us to 
trace the development and progress of. 
the pipa’s performing arts. Thus we can 
also find. out how and why earlier Chinese 
musicians polished or created fingerings 
to show national character, melody and 
emotions. 
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‘The earliest book. detailing fingerings 


of the pipa was the “Pipa. Notation” 
of 1819 by Hua Ch’iu-ping (FKH ).. 


Recorded in. the. book were respective 
_ fingerings and symbols- for both right and 


left hands. Of these, the right-hand finger 


movements were obviously: all based 


on No. 1 and No. 3 finger methods listed ' 


below: 


1) T’an ( # ): The index finger snapping. 


rightward at the string. (Pi, “ FE”— 
flipping OT the. basic me- 
thods).. 

2) Ta (#): The. index finger snapping 
leftward at the string. eae 
derived from the ancient chin). 

3) T’iao ($k): The thumb snapping left- 
ward at the string. (Pa, “3E”-— 


plucking: ‘backward—of the. basic. 


method). 


4) Ko (23): The thumb snapping right- 
ward at the string. (Method derived 


from the ancient chin). ' 


From these. four methods developed 
the following: 


5) Fen ( 47): imiiencondy Ala in 


` the first and third methods on sepa- 
_ “rate strings for two tones. 
6) Tser ($% ): Simultaneously playing in 
- the second and fourth methods on 
separate strongs for two tones. 

7) K’ou (30): Simultaneously playing in 
the first and fourth methods on sepa- 
rate strings for two tones. | 

8) Shao (35): Quickly playing in the 


- first method on all four strings in one - 


action. 

9) Fuo ( #): Quickly playing in the 
third. method on all four strings ir in.one 
action. 

By selectively mixing the nine me- 
thods. listed above, new: fingerings are 
formed. - Playing in the first and. third 
methods, one immediately after the other, 


is called kun ( #); ig in. the E 


and ninth methods quickly in a train can 


produce a violent sound effect; playing in. 
a quick sequence. in the. eighth, third, 
first and third methods can produce a 
magnificient. air; playing in the fourth and 
third ‘methods in a train is called yao. 
(2); playing in'a quick sequence in the 
seventh, second, first and second methods 
is called feng tien t’ou ( R ). Each of 
these methods. is created for its. own 
unique expression. 

The most .spectacular of all was the 
use of wheeling fingers ($438). To retain 
the sound for the time length of a note, 
performers usually played in a quick train 
of flipping and plucking- to: achieve 
the effect. And either fingers or a plucker 
could sufficiently meet the demand. But 
ancient Chinese musicians were not satis- 
fied with this achievement. They created 
the method of. running five fingers in 
sequence through the instrument strings 
so that the pause between the sounds 
could be narrowed to the minimum, thus 
producing a continuous but concrete 
sound effect. The performance scene 


was best illustrated by a verse line of poet 


Pai Chui (SE ) of the T’ang Dynasty: 
“Beads big and small falling on a jade 
dish” ( K¥-bRE EE). Methods of 
wheeling fingers are many, such as tai lun 
( #384) and chang lun (FE). 

In making | use of the left hand, 
Chinese pipa players in almost all dynas- 
ties took full advantage of every possible 


skill to- express varied musical rhymes 


inherent in traditional Chinese music. 
For example, the most ‘common skills, 
such as yin (MH), zou ( #), hwa hsuen 
CRIZ), fan yin (ZE); ta yin (FẸ), 
and yia yin (EEE ), all try to attain varied 
musical rhymes by varying the original 
sound.. These musical rhymes manifest. 
the life force of. Chinese music nurtured 
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by innumerable miusicians down the ages; 
they are the essence of all Chinese musical 
arts and cultures. : 
understands where lies the spirit of 
Chinese music will naturally set ‘great 


store by expressions of the rhymes. 
Therefore, after the ‘central Asia pipa 


was brought to China, it had an immedi- 


ate effect on ‘the performing arts. New 


finerings were ` developed, - ‘whereby the 
existing ability : of expression’ was en- 


hanced. Understanding of this expression | 


requirement helps one to understand that 


all the changes in fingerings, the increase - 
_frets, - 
and the expansion ‘of. its sound ranges: 
were dictated by the need. to adapt to the. 


inthe number -of the '' pipa’s 


national character- and: ‘cultural spirit of 
the Chinese people: . 


- In recent decades, notations “for the 


pipa were published but not in any 
great ‘quantity. ‘The important ones 
were: New Pipa Notations:for 13 South- 
ern and Northern Episodes of. 1895 by 


Lee Fang-yuan (77 fa ), Ying Chou Old - 


Tunes of 1911 by Shen Chao-chou 
(UEM), You Ho Shuan Pipa Notations 
by Wang Shin-Kuei (£3), Yiang 
Chen Shuan Pipa Notations by Shen Han 
(1:52), etc. Most others were in manu- 
script form. Whether in printed or 
manuscript form, they provided more 
information on new’ performing skills, 
which, for obvious reasons, are. not 
included in this article. : i 


Any ‘musician who ' 


At the turn of the 20th century, 
Chinese people's self-confidence was de- 
vastated by the Western gunboats. Tradi- 
tional. Chinese music also faced a severe 
challenge. For half a: century, -there : 
was no marked progress: of traditional 
music except its” preven by some. . 
musicians. * : : 

Since the Chinese Cultural Renaiss- 
ance Movement launched by the govern- ° 
ment of the Republic ‘of China. in the. 
1960’s, Chinese traditional culture. has 
been given an opportunity to revive and 
revitalize. There is a new interest: in 
China’s traditional music - and various 
traditional instruments.: The latter have 
found . their way into the curricula of’ 
formal education. . Many significant 


“musical compositions expressive of the 


Chinese people’s national character have . 
been written. . Composers and pipa 
players are seeking ways to enrich the 
expressions of this Chinese instruments. 
In the process, they are making special 
efforts to retain the original rhythms 
and ayn of the Chinese traditional - 


, music. 


_ Brought from central Asia in its crude 
form over a thousand years ago, this 
plucking musical instrument, after cen-. 
turies of molding by the Chinese culture, 
has become one. of. the national. in- 
struments best fitted to express Chinese 
musical arts. : 
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CLOSING REMARKS BY DR. CHANG PE-CHIN, SECRETARY- 
GENERAL OF THE ASIAN CULTURAL CENTER, APU 
AT THE INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 
ON ASIAN MUSIC 


Honorable Delegates and Observers, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Let me, first of all, congratulate 
you on the successful conclusion of 
the International Symposium on Asian 
With 


Exchange of Asian Music” as its general 


Music. “The Promotion and 
theme, the Symposium was held in an 
atmosphere of cordiality and amicability. 
Altogether twenty-two papers have been 
submitted to the Symposium, dealing, 
respectively, with the theory and practice 
of ethnomusicology, the social milieu 
and cultural background of Asian music, 
the structural and formal features of 
specific musical genres and instruments, 
etc. After each paper there was an 
The 
fruits of all the presentations and dis- 


enthusiastic exchange of views. 


cussions will be published in two special 
issues of the Asian Culture Quarterly 


in the near future. In my capacity as 


president of the Symposium, I would 
like to express my sincere appreciation 
to all the delegates and observers, 
especially those of you from overseas 
who have dared the tropical heat to come 
to Taipei and without whose energetic 
participation it would have been impos- 
sible to conclude this international 
meeting of great significance. 

Although the Symposium is con- 
cluded, it is not necessary to draw any 
After all, 


unanimity is not the aim of this Sym- 


conclusion or conclusions. 


posium, nor for that matter, the aim of 
most symposiums and conventions. Here 
may I crave your indulgence, ladies and 
The 


from Greek, 


gentlemen, for a little digression. 
word “symposium” is 
which means “drinking together,” and the 
word “convention” is from Latin, which 
means “coming together,” both laying 


stress on the idea of “getting together” 


\ 
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whatever the purpose is. “Getting 
together,” may I suggest, is precisely 
the aim of this Symposium. 

At the same time the etymology 


IK FL 


32 , ” which can be literally rendered 


reminds me of a Chinese cliché “ 


as “water and milk mixed together.” 
The’ message is quite clear: water and 
milk are of the same nature and, there- 
fore, can be mixed. This ready-made 
‘expression is applicable to what we have 
been doing here for the past three days. 
In view of the diversity of subject matters 
and approaches, all the papers delivered 
here have their points of emphasis and 
distinctive merits. Together they have 
contributed to the success of the Sym- 
posium and to the mutual understanding 
of the Asian peoples. 

As a subsidiary organization of the 
Asian Parliamentarians Union, the Asian 
Cultural Center draws its regular financial 
the APU member 


This Symposium, however, 


support from all 


countries. 


is entirely funded by the APU Chinese 
Therefore, I feel 


obliged to take this occasion to express 


National Group. 


my sincere thanks to His Excellency 
Dr. Ku Cheng-kang and the Honorable 
Mr. Kuo Chi for their generous support 
and wise counsel in various ways. 

Last but not least, I am indebted to 


the Secretariat and, particularly, to 


Prof. Teng Chang-kuo, Secretary General 
of the Symposium, and Dr. Kuo Chang- 
yang, Deputy Secretary General of the 
Symposium, who started making prepara- 
tions for this Symposium as early as 
last October, and whose assiduity and 
perseverance are most admirable. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the Sym- 
posium is drawing to its close, but it is 
not coming to an end. It is, rather, the 
beginning of another dialogue, which 
will be carried on to our next “coming 
together” and “drinking together.” 
Thank you. | 


Ethnomusicology in Korea 


Lee Hye-Ku 
( BRK ) 


As generally understood, ethnomu- 


sicology deals with music which has ' 


neither written music nor recorded 
history, but 1s transmitted by oral tradi- 
tion, while musicology deals with 
the research of the written music. * In 
this paper, both ethnomusicology and 
musicology in Korea will be surveyed. ' 


I. A BRIEF HISTORY OF MUSI- 
~COLOGY AND ETHNOMUSI- 
- COLOGY IN KOREA 


While Korean music has had a long 
history, the musicological research of it 
is something of a fairly recent origin. 
The history of Korean musicology and 
ethnomusicology may be divided into 
three periods: 

a) The first period, prior to 1945. 


Keh Chong-Sik (1974) wrote “Die | 


Koreanische Musik” (Leipzig, 1935) for 
his doctoral dissertation during his stay 
in Germany. The violinist transcribed 


Korean music from the records and ` 


made a descriptive analysis. This was 
his first attempt, and he was successful 
to some extent as far as the fast, rhythmi- 
cal folk music is concerned. But in the 
field of the sophisticated music which 
has extended melodies in slow tempo 
and is non-pulsating, he failed both in 


transcription and analysis, for he had 
not learned of such kind of music while . 
living in his own country and, therefore, 
could not make use of the written ma- 
terial available to him abroad. | 

Song Sok-Ha (1904-1948) con- 
tributed an article entitled as “The Extant 
Korean Music” (Tokyo, 1934). The 
folklorist introduced fifteen items of the 
old printed books and manuscripts of 
Korean music, the existence of which was 
little known by that time, but he was 
unable to read the notation of those 
manuscripts. 

Lee Hye-Ku contributed an article 
entitled as “Modes in Early Korean 
Music, Yang-gum Shinbo (1610) (Tokyo, 
1934). Working for a radio station at 
that time, he succeeded in deciphering 
the tablature notation by comparing it 
with the older music. notation which 
represented the time value of the notes. 
This subsequently led to the clarification 
of the character of the four modes in 
terms of the tone system which had been 
referred to vaguely but without musical 
examples, 

During this period, there were no 
music schools in Korea except the one 
in Ehwa Woman’s College. Consequently, 
there was a lack of trained specialists 
in musical research and a dearth of 
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available written music. 

b) The second period (1945-1958). 
From 1945 on emerged a number of 
universities with departments of Korean 
history and literature. Although the 
College of Music included no department 
of Korean music during this period, 
it did offer a course on Korean music, 
namely, “Introduction to Korean Music” 
in its curriculum in 1947. 7 

In 1948 Korean musical scholars 
and musicians as well as professors of 
Korean history and literature, began to 
hold monthly meetings at which lectures 
on subjects related to Korean music 
wore given. These meetings were the 
precursor to the Korean Musicological 
Society. The need of musicological 
research became keenly felt. 

Along with the appearance of 
institutes concerned with Korean music, 
source materials on the subject began 
to increase. In 1954 a newly discovered 
old printed music (Shi-yong Hyangak 
Bo, 16th century) was reproduced by 
Konsei University Press. In 1956 record- 
ings of Korean music extending from 
court music to folk music was made in 
a great quantity by the Korean Broad- 
casting System, amounting to 130 reels 
of tape. In 1958 the first transcription 
of the dramatic song (Ch’un-hyang-ga) was 
published by the. Korean Department of 
Education. 

Le Kye-Ku’s sixteen articles and 
Chang Sa-Hun’s seven articles on Korean 
music are significant products of this 
period. The former were published in 
a volume entitled “Studies in Korean 
Music” in 1957, which is the first mono- 
graph on Korean music written in the 
Korean language. Lee’s doctoral disserta- 
tion entitled “U Mode and Kyemyon 
Mode” (1957) is the first one on Korean 
music published in Korea. 


This period extending from 1945 
to 1958 is characteristic of the increase 
of source materials and the appearance 
of a few institutes concerned with Korean 
music, resulting in the publication of 
a fair number of articles on Korean 
music written by scholars interested 
in musical research. , 

c) The third period since 1959. In 
1959 an independent department of 
traditional music was added in the College 
of Music of Seoul National University. 
Prior to this time the College of Music 
had been concerned exclusively with 
Western instrumental and vocal music 
with compositions in Western idioms. 
The inception of the department of 
traditional music led to the installation 
of Korean music programs in two other 
universities. Furthermore, the Seoul 
National University installed a depart- 
ment of Korean music in its graduate 
division in 1963, which has been pro- 
ducing young scholars with M.A. degrees 
in Korean music every year since 1964. 

In addition, the Korean Musi- 
cological Society, established in 1965, 
has been publishing its Studies in Korean 
Music annually from 1971 on, apart 
from sponsoring monthly lecture on 
Korean music. 

Since 1959, a number of musical 
works transcribed either into the Korean 
system oí notation or into Western 
staff notation have been published. 
Among them may be mentioned “Music 
of Lyric Songs (Ka’gok, 1959) and “Music 
of Long Music” (kasa, 1960), chamber 
music “Yongsan Hoesang” (1959) and 
“Music for Kayagum Solo” (sanjo) by 
Yi Chae-Suk (1971). All of these are 
being used as textbooks in schools. The 
fifteen volumes of. Korean music by 
Kim Ki-Su (1969-1978), containing the 
court music are particularly valuable 
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because they were hardly accessible in 
the early days. “Buddhist Chant” by 
Hahn Man-yong was the only music of 
its kind available then. 

Mcreover, during this period many 
old printed musical works and manu- 
scripts were discovered; whereas only 
fifteen items of old music were intro- 
duced in Song Sok-Ha’s article (1934) 
mentioned before, in the subsequent 
article by Song Kyong-Yin as much as 
twenty eight items are referred to. Sub- 
sequently four more manuscripts were 
newly discovered. Much of these were 
reproduced by the Korean Musicological 
Society so as to make them available 
to the scholars. 

The advent of cassette recording 
made the collection of material easier, 
especially in the field of ethnomusicology. 
Recent publication of ‘References to 
Music in Annals of King Sejong’ (1979) 
is important on account of the informa- 
tion it provides concerning the music 
of the 15th century. “An Annotated 
Bibliography of Korean Music” (Brown 
University, 1973) and its “Supplement” 
(Korea Journal, Dec. 1974 to April, 
1975) provide a useful guide to the 
sources. If this bibliography should be 
rearranged in chronological order and 
omit those items: which are not directly 
related to music, the brief history of 
ethnomusicology or musicology in Korea 
may become more easily comprehensible. 

Among the products of musical 


` research during this period may be men- 


tioned the Korean Musicological Society’s 
magazine, Studies in Korean Music. They 
are significant in that young Korean 
scholars have contributed articles on a 
wide variety of subjects concerning the 
unwritten music. 


Topics in Korean Music (1966) 


and Essays on Korean Music (1976) 


by Lee Hye-Ku and Studies of Korean 
Music and Studies in Korean Traditional 
Music by Chang Sa-Hun contain articles 
on the written Korean music. Korean 
Musical Instruments (1969) covers all 
musical instruments in use in Korea. 

- . Survey of Korean Arts: Tradi- 
tional Music by Lee Hye-Ku et al. (1973) 
and Survey of Korean Arts: Folk Arts 
by Hwang Byongki et al (1974) were 
written in English. 

The third period since 1959 
is characterized by the installation of the 
department ,of traditional music in the 
College of Music, especially the creation 
of the department of Korean music in 
the graduate division of Seoul National 
University, and the founding of the 
Korean Musicological Society which laid 
the foundation for musicological research 
and also the remarkable increase in 
available source materials. l 

The development of ethnomusi- 
cology and musicology as well as the 
availability of university-level facilities 
for Korean music education have drawn 
attention of the Korean people to their 
own music. In-the meantime, it should 
be kept in mind that these phenomena 
should not hamper the free play of the 
creative mind of musicians, nor create a 
tendency toward standardization of 
music. 


il. FIELDS OF MUSICAL RESEARCH 
PURSUED IN KOREA 


For the sake of our survey, the fields 
of research may be divided into two parts. 
One is concerned with written music 
and the other with non-written music. 

a) Field of research which is con- 
cerned with written music. 

In his ‘Introduction to Traditional 
Music Notation,’ Lee Hye-Ku surveyed 


fi 
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various kinds of extant notations; letter 
notation, mnemonic notation (yukbo), 
tablature notation (hapja-bo), neumatic 
notation (yon-um-p’yo), mensural nota- 
tion (chong-gan-bo). In his “On Problems 
of Yon-um-p’yo,” Song Bang-song at- 
tempted to clarify specifically the signs 
used for the lyric song (ka'gok) in terms 
of the interval by comparing them with 
music of lyric song of the present day. 

As Korean music underwent many 


changes in melody and rhythm in the 


course of time, several old works were 
compared with the extant music to trace 
the changes chronologically. As Korean 
music increased in variations or derivatives 
as time went on, those variations were 
compared with the older music. For 
example, the four apparently independent 
movements of a chamber music, Yongsan 
Hoesang, were compared with each other 
and it proved that each preceding move- 
ment varied in its succeeding movement 
successively: the lyric song (ka’gok), 
a song cycle consisting of twenty-four 
songs, were compared with each other and 
it was found that they were variations, 
but the question remains; which one of 
them is the original song from which 
the rest are derived; the extensive pohoja 
was compared with Toduri and Yang- 
ch’ong of small size and it was found 
that the latter two are derived from the 
former. 

The kayagum and the komungo 
parts were compared to find out the 
idioms of each stringed instrument, 
if any; the functional and non-functional 
music were compared to find the differ- 
ence between them and the reason for it; 
Lee Hye-Ku’s “Triple Meter and its Pre- 
valence in Korean Music” compared the 
quintuple, triple and duple time in succes- 
sive movements and .suggested that the 
rhythm and tempo have close relation- 


ship. 

The large portion of musicological 
research in this field has been devoted 
to the comparison of music. Further 
research might well attempt to sift the 
variant from the constant and to see 
whether the changes are conditioned 
by its preceding and succeeding notes, 
and to abstract the particular finding to 
contribute to general knowledge of 
music. 

b) Field of research which deals 
with the unwritten music. 

The dramatic song, p’an-sori is a 
long story which is rendered with song 
and speech by a single person accom- 
panied by the drum, and is transmitted 
by oral tradition. Several books are 
apparently related to the dramatic-song, 
but it has neither indication of rhythmic 
pattern nor marks of melodic patterns, 
thus arousing controversies among the 
scholars of Korean literature as to 
whether they are novels or texts of the 
dramatic songs. There are also several 
references to the dramatic song in several 
old books but without giving any music 
examples, There were some attempts. 
by musical scholars to illustrate those 
references with the actual music of the 
present day. 

The transcription of the long 
dramatic song started with Ch’un-hyang- 
ga lately from 1958 as mentioned before, 
and subsequently it covered the four 
other repertories. But they are not 
satisfactory, being of only one version 
of rendition and lacking the drum part 
which has much to do with the tension 
and relaxation of the song part. 

Articles on the music of the 
dramatic song are comparatively meager. 
Some of them treated the characteristic 
traits of the melodic type of the consi- 
tituent songs, mostly by Yi Po-Hyong, 
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and some dealt with the complex rhythm 
of the p’an sori caused by the irregular 
number of syallables of the text set 
to the regular length of the rhythmic 
cycle. 

- This field of musical research 
needs further cultivation. The collection 
of more recorded music and more tran- 
scriptions of them are needed before 
the results of research are to be accepted. 

Kayagum solo music (sanjo) was 
transmitted by oral tradition too. Recent- 
ly sanjos of several schools were tran- 
scribed into staff notation by Yi Chae-Suk 
as mentioned before. The articles on 
sanjo are as meager as those on p'an sori. 
Most of them treated it as an aspect of 
mode and rhythm. Further invertigation 
is needed in this field as well. 

Korean folk songs are remarkably 
subject to changes without rigorous 
repetitions. Whereas the chorus with 
refrain is constant, the solo is supposed 
to change; borrowing of text from other 
songs frequently affects the extension 
and diminution of melodic phrases. 
The transcription of a folk song cannot 


always be expected to come out the same 
Way. o 


were recently made in great. quantity 
by the Korean Broadcasting System led 
by Kwon O-Song, but its transcriptions 
and descriptive analysis are not yet ready. 
There are only a few articles on Korean 
folk song that are based on actual field- 
work done by the writers. Articles on 


Recordings of Korean folk songs _ 


the melodic phenomenon of Korean 
folk song by Kwon O-Song, articles 
by Kim Sun-Je on fishermen's songs 
sung along the east, south and west coasts 
of. Korea, and articles by Hahn Man- 
Yong on the difference of modes between 
the several areas may be metioned as 
examples. 

Above all, the research on. Korean 
folk songs today requires as many tran- 
scription as possible, especially the 
transcription of various versions of a 
particular folk song. 

Buddhist chant is also transmitted 


by oral tradition. There is little written 


music of it and little references to it are 
to be found in books. Recently Buddhist 
chant was recorded on tape and tran- 
scribed by Hahn Man-Yong as mentioned 
before. His four or five articles on it 
constitute a pioneer work in a totally 
new field. 

In general, this kind of research 
which deals with unwritten music, in 
another word, living music with a con- 
stantly changing complex of variables 
has so far produced only a small number 
of articles because it requires a great 


-deal of time and labor as well as expensive 
- recording equipment. This field, however, 


affords many opportunities for further 


investigation. 


In conclusion, I wish to say that 
ethnomusicology or musicology i in Korea 
is still young, but growing fast. For 
musical researchers of- Korea, the field 
is wide open. 


Sociocultural Traditions of Asian 


Musics in Hawaii 


Barbara B. Smith 


In this paper I shall comment on 
some of the social and cultural contexts 
and performance practices of selected 
traditional Asian! musics in Hawaii. 
The paper is not a systematic analysis 
nor is it based on thorough documenta- 
tion; it is based mainly on observations 
while enjoying some of Hawaii’s cultural 
activities, on conversations with per- 
formers and faculty members? of the 
University of Hawaii at Manoa,* and 
comments by people met only casually 
at events mentioned. It presents ex- 
amples,? culture by culture, of selected 
performance contexts and changes in 
some of them noting resultant changes in 
performance practices during the past 
25 to 30 years in response to the con- 
siderable changes in physical surround- 
ings, life styles, and values of the people. 
I hope that the other participants in 
this International Symposium on Asian 
Music will share their observations and 
` insights on recent changes in sociocultural 
contexts and performance practices of 
comparable traditions in their countries 
— whether as places of origin or as trans- 
plants. | 

Immigration of Asian peoples to 
Hawaii prior to World War II was closely 
associated with the sugar and pineapple 
plantations developed by haole® business- 
men. Because the Hawaiians’ were not 


willing to give up their lifestyle for that 
of plantation work, beginning in 1853 
with Chinese coolies from Kwantung, 
workers were brought on labor contracts. 
Though most of the first group returned 
to China when their contracts expired, 
many of the people that followed until 
the early 1930s — Chinese, Japanese, 
Koreans Okinawans,® and Filipinos (as 
well as Portuguese, Puerto Ricans and 
others ) — chose to remain in Hawaii. 
The result was a series of dramatic 
changes in the size and ethnic mix of the 
population. From the end of labor 
importation to 1952, immigration of 
Asians was limited to persons with a 
family relationship to someone already 
resident, and until 1975 this was the 
basis of admission for the vast majority 
of immigrants from Asia. In contrast to 
the first agricultural workers most of 
whom were illiterate in their own lan- 
guage, the later immigrants had more 
education and many had professional 
skills. Since 1975 there has been a surge 
of Indochinese refugees. 

When the agricultural workers left 
the plantations (and the ethnically segre- 
gated housing provided by the owners), 
most sought to live in neighborhoods 
with others of the same ethnic origin — 
where shops, temples, etc. filled the 
culturally-determined desires for goods 
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and services. Chinatown in downtown 
Honolulu was established first, followed 
by many Japanese, and some Korean, 
Okinawan, and Filipino enclaves in 
small towns throughout the islands as 
well as in Honolulu. When the immi- 
grants’ economic status improved — and 
more dramatically that of their children 
and grandchildren — they left. these 
low-rent, essentially monoethnic neigh- 
borhoods for better housing in newer 
residential areas which, as a result, became 
polyethnic. The expansion of industry 
into some of the older housing areas also 
accelerated the change in residential 
patterns. By the 1960s there were few, 
if any, residential areas with residents 
of fewer than four or five different 
ethnic backgrounds. 

Until about the middle of the 20th 
century, cultural assimilation (i.e. adop- 
tion of haole culture) was highly valued 
for Asians in Hawaii, and racial assimila- 
tion (i.e. inter-racial marriage) was ac- 
cepted far more tolerantly than else- 
where.’ 


Even in the 1950s young people of 


Asian ancestry who performed music 
of their own ethnic tradition received 
commendation almost exclusively from 
members of that ethnic origin while 
those who performed European classical 
music were applauded by people of all 
ethnic origins not only for their tech- 
nical and artistic achievement (as various- 
ly perceived by listeners of differing 
experience with this music) but also 
for their success in adopting what was 
often referred to as ‘the great tradition’ 
(i.e. of Europe — very little American 
music was being taught). Misconceptions 
about Asians’ abilities to perform Euro- 
pean music were widespread and it 
was almost unthinkable that a haole 
would learn to perform an Asian music.!° 


In the late 1950s and the 1960s 
people began to realize that in neglecting 
their traditional heritage something valua- 
ble had been lost by the local-born 
Asians who had achieved such remarkable 
success in the business, professional, 
political, social and artistic community 
dominated by haole values. The search 
for ‘cultural identity’, a term that began 
to be used extensively, was not always 
immediately or easily accomplished. 

Plantation-worker immigrants and 
their immediate descendents character- 
istically had little or no experience with 
the performing arts of the country of 
their origin other than those of their 
own region. This was readily apparent 
in the response to some outstanding 
touring performers in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s. When the Bayanihan 
dance troupe performed at the Waikiki 
Shell (a very large outdoor amphitheatre) 
on their return to the Philippines from 
their highly acclaimed world tour in 1958, 
the event was well advertised and well 
attended. Hundreds of local’! Filipinos 
had come by bus from rural Oahu and 
were obviously expecting great satisfac- 
tion in seeing and hearing something 
from their homeland. The Bayanihan 
program, the same as throughout their 
tour, began with a section devoted to the 
dances of the mountain tribes. The local 
Filipinos seemed confused and disoriented 
— they were Filipinos but this was not 
their dance. Later in the program, when 
some more familiar material appeared, 
their response was tremendous. Similarly 
when the Imperial Palace Musicians and 
Dancers of Japan performed gagaku and 
bugaku on their return from their tour 
of the United States, the Civic Audi- 
torium (an old structure usually used 
for sports events) was crowded with 
local Japanese few of whom had ever 
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seen or heard this tradition and who, 
though impressed, could not identify 
themselves with the music. And when 
„a touring virtuoso of p’i-p’a ans ch’in 
presented a recital in'a concert hall at a 
private school, very few local Chinese 
attended. Several’ of them said they 
did not recognize that music as Chinese. 
Such was the appreciation of Asian music 
when Hawaii became a state. 

Also during the 1960s it was re- 
cognized that the rapidly growing tourist 
industry would benefit from a great 
variety of exotic attractions not availa- 
ble in mainland United States, and that 
the practitioners of such attractions 
could benefit economically. The term 
‘multicultural environment’ began to be 
used extensively. In academic circles it 
was recognized that there was much to 
be gained artistically through learning to 
appreciate the arts of Asian cultures, 
though it must be admitted that musicians 
and music teachers of the Western concert 
tradition (both haoles and local Asians) 
were, slower in accepting the challenge 
to embrace Asian musics than were their 
counterparts in the graphic arts. 

Then in the early 1970s, interest 
began to extend to the whole world 
(especially the Third World) and also 
to the goal of comfortable and effective 
participation in more than one culture. 
The term ‘cultural pluralism’ began to 
be used. Though not all members of the 
community share a desire for cultural 
pluralism, .it is becoming widespread 
among young people. 

Some institutions, have made import- 


ant contributions to the visibility of- 


Asian musics in Hawaii. Among the 
earliest were the Japanese and Chinese 
Chambers of Commerce which instituted 
the Cherry Blossom and Narcissus Festi- 
vals. Though in part their interests were 


economic development, the cultural 
shows of the 1950s and 1960s were 
effective in presenting local performers 
(and in some years, groups from abroad) 
of Japanese and Chinese music, respective- 
ly, to large audiences of these ethnic 
groups, to the polyethnic community- 
at-large, and to tourists. 

Since the mid-1950s the University 
Music Department has offered courses 
to increase knowledge and appreciation 
of Asian musics, arranged public recitals 
by local performers to give them and their 
traditions exposure and recognition on 
campus, and provided resources and 
training in performance of selected songs 
and dances to elementary school teachers 
who, in turn, teach their young students. 
Since then its activities have expanded 
greatly in performance experience, re- 
search, community and international 
involvement. The University’s College 
of Continuing Education has been 
instrumental in taking performing arts 
to the neighboring islands. 

The State Foundation on Culture 
and the Arts was established in 1965 — 
the first. government support for the arts 
in Hawaii. Though those responsible 
for its programs initially had only haole 
culture in mind, they were soon con- 
vinced of the wisdom to support local 
arts through a wide variety of activities 
such as providing funds for local special- 
ists to share their knowledge with the 
people of the community, bringing 
artist-teachers from Asia for programs 
and workshops, assisting local performer- 
teachers in further studies in Asia, and 
many others. Of the activities to be 
mentioned in the following discussion 
of specific Asian music traditions in 
Hawaii, many of the recent ones have 
received Foundation support. 


Sociocultural Traditions of Asian Musics in Hawaii 


CHINESE 


In the 1950s, Chinese music in 
Hawaii, centered mostly in Honolulu's 
Chinatown, included the lion ‘dance’, 
Cantonese instrumental ensemble music, 
opera,'? butterfly harp and flute, and 


some folk and classical dance arranged ` 


for the stage. 

In the 1970s as in the 1950s, the 
traditional Chinese New Year’s Day 
celebration takes place in the evening in 
Chinatown. Lions visit stores up and 
down the streets scaring away evil spirits 
and assuring a prosperous year to follow 
— those merchants making the largest 
donations to the lions received the most 
elaborate dances. On temporary stages 
on the main street, Cantonese music 
(one of the few occasions for the general 
public to hear it live), dance (mostly to 
recorded music), as well as martial arts 
and other acts are performed. 

The lion dance also performs its 
ritual function on many other occasions 
(e.g. for the dedication of a new building, 
in programs devoted to Chinese culture, 
and in large-scale multicultural events 
throughout the year). . Though it is 
sometimes sought as entertainment, the 
clubs insist that its ritual proprieties 
-be observed (even in performances at 
shopping centers), In the 1950s there 
were three clubs that performed the 
lion dance; in the 1970s, the number 
has increased to five major clubs and, 
when counting the newer groups formed 
by their disciples, a total of twelve. 
Though the homes of the local Chinese 
are widely dispersed throughout Honolulu 
and the island of Oahu, and though the 
majority of the residents of Chinatown 
are not of Chinese ancestry, all of the 
clubs are based in or very close to China- 
town. 
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The most significant change in the 
performance practice of the lion dance 
in the 1970s, and coinciding with concern 
for women's rights, is that of allowing 
girls to participate in the percussion 
ensemble and in operating the tail of the 
lion (according to my most recent in- 
formation, operating the head is still 
reserved to boys). A potential threat 
to traditional practice is the widespread 
movement in the United States to ban 
firecrackers to avoid their polluting the 
air, and the injuries and fires resulting 
from their misuse), but so far firecrackers 
are allowed for the lion dance when a 
permit is obtained from the Police Depart- 
ment, a metal trash container is placed 
directly under the string of firecrackers, 
and other controls are observed. Another 
potential threat to the use of firecrackers 
is the recently enacted noise ordinance. 

Ensemble music in both Cantonese 
and Peking traditions is practiced by 
a few groups of amateurs and occasionally 
performed for the general public (e.g. 
in Chinese culture programs) and for 
gatherings of local Chinese. Both groups, 
but especially the Peking tradition group 
whose members are fairly recent arrivals 
from Hong Kong and elsewhere, have 
difficulty in arranging rehearsals because 
their members live in widely scattered 
parts of the city and have other interests 
competing for their leisure hours. In the 
early 1970s some programs of Cantonese 
opera extracts were produced by com- 
munity groups and two full Peking operas 
in English by the University (the first 
of these with live percussion but recorded 
melodic music; the second with all live 
music). 

The butterfly harp and flute as solo 
instruments are not as prominent as in 
the 1950s and 1960s because of the 
advanced age of the principal performer- 
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teacher who now plays only very infre- 
quently at Chinese parties. So far, none 
of his students or other players have 
filled the place he formerly held in the 
local musical scene. 

Two of the several groups of dancers 
perform quite frequently for Chinese 
civic and religious functions and for 
cultural entertainment on the Moon 
Gate Stage of the Cultural Plaza (a large 
complex of shops and offices built as 
part of a Chinatown re-development 
program), and for both Chinese and 
multicultural events elsewhere in the 
community. One is in the Cantonese 
tradition, directed by a local Chinese 
woman who studied in Hong Kong; 
the other is directed by a teacher from 
Taiwan. In addition, a Ch’i Kung group 
established in the 1970s and several 
T'ai Chi groups occasionally perform in 
dance programs. 

The most significant development for 
Chinese traditional culture in the 1970s 
is the establishment of the Hawaii Chinese 
Culture and Arts Association to restore 
to the citizens of Hawaii the festivals of 
China (most of which had been part of 
the cultural life of the early Chinese 
community but were pushed aside by 
haole-oriented activities). It has re- 
established the Lantern Parade Festival, 
the dragon dance (operated by young men 
of one of the lion dance clubs), and the 
celebration of Confucius’ Birthday and is 
currently working on plans to re-intro- 
duce the Dragon Boat Festival. In addi- 
tion, a major undertaking, the Da Chiao, 
Festival of Renewal, is scheduled for 
1980. 


JAPANESE AND OKINAWAN 


Japanese music and dance traditions 
are more numerous in Hawaii than those 


- (some old favorites such as 


of any other Asian country, due in part 
to the greater number of Japanese immi- 
grants than of any other ethnic group. 
Most of the music traditions are learned 
in studios and presented on stage, or 
practiced for and performed in formal 
religious services. However, some of the 
folk heritage of the prefectures from 
which the agricultural workers came is 
perpetuated: bon dance traditions from 
Yamaguchi (Iwakuni), Fukushima, and, 
until the early 1970s, Niigata; minyo 
from Kumamoto and Fukuoka (“Kuroda 
Bushi” may be the most frequently 
performed Japanese song in Hawai); 
though nothing directly from Hiroshima 
is prominent, a popular bon dance song, 
“Hore Hore Ondo,” is a modern setting 
of the song “Hore Hore Bushi” composed 
by immigrants about plantation life that 
was probably based on a regional folksong 
from Hiroshima; and both folk music 
and folk dance (as well as classical music 
and dance) from Okinawa. 

In the 1950s bon dances were usually 
scheduled at Buddhist temples on Firday 
and Saturday evenings from late June 
through late August and usually included 
two regional bon dance traditions (Iwa- 
kuni and one of Fukushima, Niigata, 
or Okinawa) and phonograph recordings 
“Tanko 
Bushi” and some newly chosen to provide 
variety). Texts in the live traditions 
included some old ones from Japan and 
a few created in Hawaii near the end of 
World War II honoring the niseit? who 
fought and died in Italy. 

In the late 1950s a haole woman who 
had learned the Iwakuni drumming for 
study purposes was invited to become 
a drummer for one of the two Iwakuni 
clubs on Oahu** and the following year 
two young girls. also beat the drum 
for dancing. Formerly only men had 
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played the drum. In at least one of the 
three Fukushima clubs on Oahu women 
sometimes played the small drums though 
the large drums were played only by men. 

Excluding the absence of the Niigata 
tradition, the most . apparent changes 
in the late 1970s are: a smaller average 
number of club dancers (easily differenti- 
ated from other dancers by their identical 
yukata!) due in part to death of issei!® 
members and lesser commitment of their 
younger descendents to dancing every 
Friday and Saturday evening for which 
the club contracts to lead dances, in part 
to greater difficulty in getting to the 
dance because their homes are widely 
dispersec and in finding parking space 
after arriving by automobile); a greater 
number of haole dancers; a greater fre- 
quency of attendance by special-interest 
Japanese tour groups some of which 
request to lead dances; in some cases a 
smaller area for performance due to a new 
building on land adjacent to and formerly 
used by the temple; and the potential 
threat of neighbors who are not Buddhist 
complaining about the noise.!” 

In the 1970s as in the 1950s, the 
Japanese voice and shamisen genres are 
closely associated with the dance studios 
— most of the seven natori'* of vocal- 
shamisen music (four ryt’? of nagauta 
and four of other genres) teach buyo. 
Presumably they learned to perform the 
music, at least in part, as a necessary or 
desirable adjunct to teaching dance. 
The majority of them are middle-aged 
or older; some of the younger buyú 
teachers manage with tape-recorded music 
for both lessons and recitals. The total 
number of students (mostly girls and 
women, but also a few young men) 
studying buy6 in the 13 studios (repre- 
sentative of six ryt) far exceeds that 
studying vocal-shamisen musics. The 


buyo studios try to keep close contact 
with the head schools in Japan (though 
It is increasingly expensive to do so) 
by bringing a teacher from Japan for a 
period of time prior to a major recital. 
The study of koto (exclusively in Ikuta- 
ry) is quite separate from that of the 


.vocal-shamisen musics (except jiuta) and 


buyó, though it is sometimes performed 
in ensemble for dance; it is closely asso- 
ciated with the shakuhachi (in Tozan- 
ry). 

In the Okinawan tradition in Hawaii, 
the voice and shamisen music (uta- 
sanshin) is relatively more important 
than dance. There are 11 teachers of 
vocal-shamisen music (all in Nomura- 
ryt’) compared to four teachers of 
dance (in four ryú). There are also far 
more students of vocal-shamisen music 
than of dance. Most of these music 
students are men who study for a long 
time with their teacher and expect to 
continue singing and playing as a cultural 
hobby throughout: their lives. Most 
students of dance are girls few of whom 
will continue this kind of dancing 
throughout their lives; however, the 
sense of identity established through the 
dance experience does continue. The 
koto, though studied with a different 
teacher than shamisen, is closely associ- 
ated with it and provides a long-term 
musical activity for women some of 
whom danced when young. At large 
meetings, usually held twice a year, 
there are typically about 100. men playing 
shamisen and singing and 40 to 50 women 
playing koto for several hours during the 
afternoon. After supper, there is usually 
a dance program, presented by one of 
the studios invited to the function; music 
is provided by a small ensemble of pro- 
fessional-quality players. There is at 
least one big public recital a year. 
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Full-scale productions of kabuki plays 
have been presented in English in alter- 
nate years during the 1970s by the 
University’s Drama and Music Depart- 
ments. Artist teachers from Japan 
assisted the local faculty in the prepara- 
tion of many aspects of the performance 


of Chushingura in 1979 which toured . 


the mainland United States after per- 
formances in Honolulu and the neighbor- 
ing islands. 

Though gagaku was almost unknown 
in Hawaii in the 1950s, in the 1970s 
it is played not only in the Tenrikyo 
services but also in secular contexts by 
the Hawaii Gagaku Kenkyu Kai whose 
members are faculty, graduates and 
advanced students of the University and 
some members of the Tenrikyo ensemble. 
In addition to occasional recitals and 
participation in community events, it 
usually plays six times a year late in the 
evening on full moon nights in various 
beautiful locations. 

Nogaku, though studied by several 
small groups of devotees, is not prom- 
inent in the local music scene. Biwa 
(except in gagaku) is no longer perfromed 
since the death of the one well-qualified 
performer of the Chikuzen tradition. | 

Both Japanese and Okinawan folk 
and popular songs are performed exten- 
sively in informal situations such as 
parties and senior citizens’ clubs, in 
competitions, and in radio and television 
broadcasts.’ Though the musical enter- 
tainment in Japanese night spots is now 
mostly commercial recordings and some 
karaoke”! , three local-oriented Okinawan 
bars present regularly, scheduled enter- 
tainers featuring Okinawan folk and 
popular music (sometimes with customer 
participation at some period during the 
evening). 


KOREAN 


Among Korean residents (both fore- 
ign- and local-born) there were few 
large gatherings in the 1950s except at 
infrequent receptions at the Korean 
Consulate. No organization comparable 
to the Chinese and Japanese Chambers 
of Commerce had been established that 
could provide a broad base of support 
for presentation of Korean culture. This 
was due, in part, to the smaller number of 
plantation workers brought from Korea 
than from China, Japan or Okinawa, 
and to greater dispersion of those that 
remained in Hawaii. However, in 1950 a 
fine Korean dancer moved to Honolulu. 
She both performed (prior to their 
deaths, accompanied by two old men 
playing piri and chang-ku — the only 
performers she could locate among local 
residents) and opened a dance studio. 
Most of the students were girls from age 
five through early teens. Throughout 
the 1950s and 1960s performance of 
traditional Korean dance emanated almost 
exclusively from her studio. There was 
little Korean music except chang-ku 
and puk taught in the dances that feature 
them, and the chang-ku as accompani- 
ment. Dances requiring ensemble music 
were performed to recordings. In spite 
of these limitations, since the 1960s 
Korean dance has been presented widely 
and effectively throughout the commu- 
nity-at-large. During the 1970s this 
teacher returned to Korea several times 
for further study to expand her repertory 
and also brought two of her teachers to 
Honolulu for extended periods. 

Between 1970 and 1977 there was 
a large influx of Koreans to Hawaii 
(the Korean population rose from 4,500 
to 10,000). Korean social life now 
includes huge picnics in public parks 
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with Korean music and dance, both folk 
and popular, by resident and touring 
performers, as entertainment. In the 
late 1970s the desire to make a favorable 
impression in the talent component 
of the Miss Korean pageant has induced 
several of the queen contestants to 
study Korean dance. Korean popular 
music and popularized folk music are 
performed regularly in three Korean 
bars. 

In the mid-1970s a kayakeum player 
and a haegum player, both of whom had 
been “national treasures” in- Korea, 
migrated to Honolulu with their families. 
Both are teaching and though infrequent, 
their performances both alone and in 
some of the programs of the dance 
teacher have added a major dimension to 
Korean music in Hawai. <A Korean 
enthnomusicologist and taegum performer 
who joined the University faculty in 
1974 has contributed not only to the 
University’s program in Korean per- 
forming arts but also developed teaching 
materials and facilitated cultural exchange 
between . Korea and the community- 
at-large. 


FILIPINO 


Filipinos, mostly from the lowlands 
of Luzon and the Visayas, were the last 
foreign workers to be brought to the 
plantations in large numbers on agri- 
cultural contracts. In the 1950s public 
presentation of Filipino music was limited 
mostly to the singing of regional folk 
songs, kundiman, and popular Filipino 
songs on the very early morning broad- 
casts in Filipino languages, and these 
songs and some demonstrations of folk 
dancing at the Rizal Day receptions 
at the Philippine Consulate in Honolulu. 
By the late 1950s there were several 


informally organized dancing groups, one 
of the most active being entirely of 
members of one family. In general, 
costuming was poor in quality (obvious 
in multicultural programs where they 
were seen in contrast to those of high 
quality of the Japanese, Korean, and 
Okinawan dancers), music was sometimes 
played on piano but more often supplied 
by recordings, and the repertory was 
limited. | 

In the 1960s, development was 
stimulated in part by a desire for pride 
in their heritage comparable to that 
becoming apparent in other resident 
ethnic groups; in part by the economic 
rewards of high quality programs for 
tourists; and in part, especially in the 
inclusion of repertory from through- 
out the Philippines, by emulation of 
the Bayanihan and other visiting troupes 
from the Philippines. Some local dancers 
went to the Philippines to study, and 
during the same period the first of several 
highly trained dancers (including former 
members of the Bayanihan troupe) 
moved to Oahu and performed with the 
local dance groups or established their 
own. Though by the late 1960s Filipino 
dance had achieved a prominent place 
in the multicultural environment, Filipino 
music lagged far behind. 

In the 1970s, following the 1968 
appointment of an American of Filipino 
ancestry to the ethnomusicology faculty 
of the University, programs for developing 
rondalla ensembles: were initiated in 
several locations in the community- 
at-large. The Ilocano Cultural Society 
in Pearl City is active in a variety of 
performing arts including-zarzuela. The 
ensemble at the University which includes 
rondalla, kulintang, singing and some 
dancing occasionally travels to the 
neighboring islands and to the west coast 
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of the United States to perform in com- 
munities with large Filipino populations. 
A joint research project with international 
dimensions has also been initiated. 


INDONESIAN AND INDOCHINESE 


Through the 1960s the only Southeast 
Asian people or music culture significant- 
ly represented in Hawaii was the Filipino 
(though when plantation workers were 
brought to Hawaii, the Philippines were 
considered not so much a part of South- 
east Asia as the furthest outpost of 
America in the Pacific). Since then, and 
. in strikingly different ways, one Indone- 
sian genre and three Indochinese ethnic 
groups (and a limited amount of their 
music and dance) have become resident 
in Hawaii. To date their presence is 
apparent mainly in Honolulu and scarcely, 
. if at all, on the neighboring islands. 

The Indonesian, the performing arts 
of central Java, was introduced in 1970 
after a carefully considered decision to 
add to the ethnomusicology program at 
the University one tradition having no 
supportive roots in the local community. 
It was thought that such an exotic music 
would provide a significantly different 


experience for ethnomusicology students . 


than those that are seen as an extension 
of the community, and broaden the 


range of aesthetic experiences available : 


to all the students, the campus, and the 
community-at-large. The Javanese 
gamelan was chosen for several reasons: 
it is a large, major non-Western ensemble 
(the other traditions taught are solo 
or small ensembles), its music is im- 
mediately appealing to a broad spectrum 
of listeners, its music is suitable for stu- 
dents of different levels of advancement 
to perform together (an important consi- 
deration in a program of limited enroll- 


ment), a fine gamelan could be acquired, 
with a new building then anticipated 
suitable space for its rehearsal and per- 
formance could be designed, and an 
outstanding Javanese specialist (possibly 
unigue in his competence in all instru- 
mental, vocal, dance and ensemble aspects 
of the tradition) was potentially interest- 
ed in accepting a faculty appointment. 
Fortunately the several essential elements 
were brought together and the program 
has been highly successful. 

The Indochinese — Lao, Hmong 
(from Laos and Vietnam), and Vietnam- 
ese — are refugees. During their first 
few years in Honolulu they have been 
busy learning the ` English language, 
qualifying for and finding jobs. They 
have also been concerned about maintain- 
ing their cultures (each is distinctly 
different) and passing them on to their 
children. Each group has found a place 
to meet to share experiences and discuss 
problems, and a place to celebrate some 
of their traditional festivals such as New 
Year's. 

A recently established organization, 
Refugees of Indochina Culture Education, 
has undertaken some programs, including 
one called a Hmong, Lao, and Vietnamese 
Cultural Festival to present some informa- 
tion on their traditional cultures and 
their adjustment problems to interested 
people in Hawaii. All six of the Festival 
programs included a short demonstration 
of music or dance. Small programs to 
teach performance traditions are being 
planned, the genre to be taught deter- 
mined in part by what each group most 
desires its children to know and in part 
by the availability of qualified teachers 
and materiel. For the Lao it will be 
playing the khene (kaen) and possibly, 
because khene playing is restricted to 
men, some dance for the girls. The choice 
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of khene is appropriate because playing 
it is one of the four marks of a Lao 
gentleman. There are two brothers 
qualified to teach it; the most immediate 
problem is getting enough instruments. 
If dancing is taught it will be classical 
because that is what one person has 
had adequate experience to teach; its 
music will have to be provided by tape 
recordings because there are neither 


proper instruments nor qualified per- 


formers among the present refugee 
residents. For the Vietnamese the rela- 
tively modern stage dance based on 
folk traditions has been chosen because 
it was popular in the cities from which 
most of these refugees came. The only 
appropriate music available is on tape 
recordings though some modern Viet- 
namese pops music is being played by 
teenagers. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, some of the social 
conditions conspicuously affecting per- 


formance traditions of Asian musics in 
Hawaii in the past 30 years are; 

1. goal — from assimilation to 
cultural identity and cultural pluralism; 

2. participation — from neglect to 
absence to re-introduction and introduc- 
tion; 

3. locale — from enclave residence, 
interests, and regular participation to 
dispersion, multiplicity of interests, and 
occasional] participation; 

4. urban development — from ade- 
quate physical and aural space to crowd- 
ing and pollution controls; 

5. sphere of interest — from local 
region of ethnic origin to haole to heritage 
of Asian country-as-a-whole and world; 

6. validation — local Asians studying 
in Asia and Asian artist-performers 
teaching in Hawaii; 

7. human (women’s) rights — from 
exclusion to acceptance for certain 
performance roles; 

8. planning-preplanned introduction 
vs. post-arrival nourishment. 


NOTES 


Although almost certainly, Asia was the ultimate source of the remote ancestors of those people 
who were living in Hawaii when Captain Cook landed in 1778.1 will designate as Asian only 
those people, traditions, etc., that have been introduced from Asia during the past two centuries. 
Designating the Hawaiians as Polynesians acknowledges that the culture the Hawaiians cherish as 
their ancestral heritage — and which is clearly distinguishable from any extant in Asia — devel- 
oped in the Pacific. This also conforms to the common practice in Hawaii of referring to the 
- population as consisting primarily of Polynesians, haoles (see note 6), and Asians. 

Preparing this paper has pointed out the need for much more extensive documentation as a 
prerequisite to such an analysis of the many settings — religious ritual, concert, monocultural 
civic presentations and multicultural civic presentations, informal social entertainment, com- 
mercial entertainment primarily for local residents, commercial entertainment primarily for 
tourists, education, radio and television broadcast, and others. l | 
It is a pleasure to acknowledge the help received in up-dating some of the information on current 
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performance contexts from those of my colleagues who are now in closer touch with the local 
contexts of some of these performance traditions than I. 

The main campus of the multi-campus institution. Hereafter it will be referred to as the Universi- 
ty. 

Because these are necessarily selective, to avoid what might seem to be prejudice in mentioning 
one rather than another, I will avoid referring to any resident performer by name. However, 
this should not be interpreted as denying the importance — indeed in some cases the critical 
importance — of individuals to the perpetuation of a tradition in Hawaii or to its appreciation 
by the community-at-large. 

A Hawaiian word meaning foreigner, ‘haole’ is commonly used to refer to Caucasians, both 
resident and tourist, whose origins were in Europe or mainland United States. Although most 
recently arrived haoles are American, it is confusing to refer to them that way inasmuch as all 
citizens of the State of Hawaii are also citizens of the United States of America. 

Following their preference, I reserve the designation ‘the Hawaiians’ for those whose ancestors 
(or more realistically, some of whose ancestors) were living in Hawaii in 1778; without the 
article (‘the’) the broader reference is to citizens or residents of the State of Hawaii. 

I refer to the people and traditions that came from the island of Okinawa as Okinawans rather 
than the more cumbersome ‘Japanese from the island of Okinawa’ because it reflects the ex- 
perience in Hawaii in which immigrants who had arrived from Honshu and Kyushu considered 
those from Okinawa as separate. I refer to the traditions that came from the island of Okinawa 
(and other islands of the Ryukyus as played by Okinawans) as Okinawan for convenience in 
differentiating them from those traditions that have been introduced to Hawaii from the main 
islands of Japan. In the 1970s, local people of Okinawan origin or ancestry perform Okinawan 
music and dance almost exclusively; those of Japanese ancestry very rarely study the Okinawan 
tradition. 

Sociologists considered Hawaii an even more effective ‘melting pot’ than mainland United States. 
I was told by several otherwise knowledgeable haole music lovers on numerous occasions that 
local Japanese students would never learn to sing European songs properly because their vocal 
cords were different! 

Following a common practice in Hawaii, I use the word ‘local’ in conjunction with the designa- 
tion of an ethnic group for simplicity in referring to those of, e.g., Japanese or haole ancestry 
who were born in Hawaii and those who, though born elsewhere, have lived in Hawaii long 
enough to have been accepted as part of the ‘permanent’ population. 

However, not as frequently as before World War II, when it is said to have been available almost 
every evening. 

Second generation Japanese-Americans. 

The woman was first invited to attend the end of one of the club’s semi-annual parties (after 
the dinner, and after the performances of minyd and buyð, etc., by several members of the 


_ club who had learned them as a cultural hobby to contribute to the club’s entertainment). 


First she was asked to sit and observe the dancing and later to play the drum alternately with her 
teacher while the Iwakuni bon dance was being reviewed. A few days later she was notified that 
the members of the club liked her drumming — that it sounded like a man’s — and that she was 
invited to join the club and to drum for their dancing at bon dances. 

Cotton summer kimono. 

First generation Japanese immigrants. 
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I was present at one dance when neighbors called the police which lessened the dancers’ en- 
thusiasm, worried the sponsors, and resulted not only in turning down the public address system 
but also in terminating the dance earlier than the usual 11:00 to 11:30 p.m. 

Having earned a professional name in the ryu. . 

A sckool of playing. 

Prior to the 1950s there may have been more sanshin players in Hawaii who had studied other 
ryū in Okinawa before coming to Hawaii, and some who had learned to play a sing informally 
and had no ryú affiliation. In the mid 1950s a local teacher who was advanced in the Nomura- 
ryu (having returned to Okinawa to study it) brought his teacher to Hawaii for a period of about 
six months and for some subsequent visits of three to fcur months. During these visits the 
Nomura-ryú acquired many followers. | 

Literally ‘empty orchestra’ they are tape recordings of accompaniment without the solo part 
enabling a person to sing with accompaniment without need for a live band. 

Four attributes which, when all present, identify a Lao from a neighboring tribesman. 


Japanese Koto Music and Its Features 


Yoko Mitani 
(ZABT) 


Like the Chinese Chêng ( 4%) and the 
Korean kayagum ( ¿1H ), the Japanese 
koto or sO (4), a thirteen-stringed 
instrument, is an important member of 
the long-zithers of East Asia. Its 
structure and finger techniques are 
similar to.those of the chéng and the 
kayagum, but it is always played with 
artificial finger nails. 

Japanese koto music includes, in a 
broad sense, all the music that has been 
played on this instrument since the 
thirteen-stringed Chinese chéng of the 
Tang dynasty was introduced to the 
Japanese court in the Nara period (710- 
794). Although the koto, so-no-koto or 
gakusó has been an important stringed 
instrument in ensembles, kangen ( HF), 
of gagaku (court music), koto music or 
sókyoku usually means the music which 
developed from the school founded by 
Yatsuhashi-kengyO (AF5 tatg ) (1614 
1685) in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and the instrument is sometimes 
called the zokusō to be distinguished 
from gakuso. Since then, this genre has 
been inherited and developed mostly by 
the professional blind musicians. It 
popularity among both connoisseurs and 
laymen are probably due to the facts that 
the finger techniques are not so com- 


plicated, that a great many handbooks 
on koto music have been published, and 
that the timbre of the instrument is 
brilliant and fine enough to attract the 
performers and listeners, including a large 
number of ladies and young girls. 

Koto music consists of several purely 
instrumental pieces and a great number of 
artistic songs with literary texts. Some of 
the vocal pieces are accompanied by only 
the koto, but for the majority of them 
the shamisen, a three-stringed lute, and 
the shakuhachi, a vertical bamboo flute, 
are added in the accompaniment. 

In this paper Japanese koto music 
is to be discussed with regard to its brief 
history and musical characteristics, 
rhythmic and melodic, in relation to the 
tunings. 


1. A Historical Survey of Koto Music 


The stream of koto music founded by 
Yatsuhashi was derived from Tsukushi- 
goto ($133 ), another stream founded 
by Priest Kenjun (KA ) in the northern 
part of Kyushu in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. Yatsuhashi learned 
koto music of Tsukushi-goto and 
composed thirteen Kumiuta (#4) 
pieces, vocal suites accompanied by the 
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koto modelled on Tsukushi-goto, with 
the change of the tuning of Tsukushi- 
goto, which was similar to that of the 
gakuso. A piece of Kumiuta, a highly 
artistic musical piece with a text of 
literary value, normally consists of five or 
six small sections, each of which has the 
same number of beats. Besides Kumiuta, 
Yatsuhashi and his disciples composed a 
number of purely instrumental solo 
pieces, Danmono or Shirabemono, con- 
sisting of several sections, or dans ( BF ), of 
the same number of beats. Of these, 
“Rokudan-no-shirabe” is the most well- 
known and beautiful. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, the bourgeoisie in Osaka district 
rapidly developed after a long political 
and social conflict, and their cultural life 
became brighter and more sophisticated. 


Shamisen music was very popular among 


them; especially jruta (HEAR ), an artistic 
vocal music with lyrical texts accompanied 
by the shamisen, developed along with the 
establishment of theatrical plays. At the 
end of the century, jiuta began to be 
played adding the koto in the accompani- 
ment, though the koto and the shamisen 
played the same melody. 
( Æ FSR ) (ob. 1715) founded the Ikuta 
School, stimulated by the development 
and diversity of Jiuta. It is said that he 
improved the artificial nails in order to 
increase the volume and also devised new 
tunings. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the genre called Tegotomono 
( FE ) began to be popular in jiuta. 
Tegoto means an instrumental portion 
inserted in a vocal piece, and Tegotomono 
is a piece in which Tegoto has an 
important - role. 
structure of Tegotomono is ternary; 
Maeuta (jPA) (a slow introductory 
vocal part)—Tegoto #3 (a fast instru- 


Ikuta-kengy6 ` 


The standard musical ' 


mental part of refined techniques)— 
Atouta ģ%% H (a vocal part faster than 
Maeuta). Very frequently the structure 
is expanded, and more than two tegoto 
parts are inserted. The most famous 
composer of Tegotomono was Minezaki- 
kodo (lA), who composed a 
number of masterpieces such as ‘‘Azuma- 
jishi” (ESEÑIF ), “Echigo-jishi” ( RR 
Hi ), “Zangetsu” (A ), and so on. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, Ichiura-kengy6 (TARA) of 
Osaka first attempted to arrange a 
different melody for the Koto part based 
on the shamisen part. This polyphonic 
type of ensemble rapidly developed and 
reached its height in the arrangement of 
Tegoto-mono by Yaezaki-kengyd ( ANEIS 
{ai ) in Kyoto. In these highly technical 
pieces the koto acquired and equal 
significance with the shamisen that had 
long played a predominant part in an 
ensemble. One of the most well-known 
Tegotomono arrangements by Yaezaki is 
“Yaegoromo” (EX). 

On the other hand in the eastern part 
of Japan around Edo (presentday Tokyo), 
koto music had not been developed until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when Yamada Shdkoku (|) HR) 
learned koto Kumiuta and Danmono, and 
published an esteemed handbook entitled 
Sokyoku-tatisho (Æt KEH ) (1779). 

His gifted student Toyoichi Yamada 
(ii =} — ) (1775-1817) inherited the 
tradition of koto music and founded the 
Yamada School. He earnestly studied 
other musical genres, particularly Noh 
( RE), Heikyoku (484), and Joruri 
(EHH) (a narrative type of song 
accompanied by the shamisen), and 
adapted vocal techniques and melodic 
patterns of these geners into his new 
koto music. Therefore, in his koto music 
the narrative element is more predominant 
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than in Tegotomono. Of his thirty-five 
compositions, called Sakuutamono (Fik 
Ba, his four large masterpieces, “Kogo- 
no-kyoku” (AVEO Hi), “Yuya” (REEF), 
“Chógonka” ( Sts ), and “Aoino-ue” 
( 3D | ) have been particularly respected 
in the Yamada School. Yamada-kengyo 
also improved the square-shaped artificial 
nails of the Ikuta School into oval-shaped 
ones with sharpened tips. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, the reformation oí koto music 
began in the western part of Japan. 
Mitsuzaki-kengy6 (JEREZ) tried to 
return the Koto music of those days, in 
which the shamisen part maintained a 
superior position, and sophisticated 
instrumental techniques were emphasised, 


to the former style of the antique but 
refined beauty of Kumiuta and Danmono. 
In the period of Tempo (1830-1843), 


he composed ‘Akikaze-no-kyoku’ (Fk A 
D H ) based on this ideal. But he did not 
alm only to return to the old style of koto 
music. His real purpose was to compose 
koto music in which he could express his 
new ideal, using modern musical idioms 
with the framework of the former style. 
His “Godan-ginuta” ( AEG ) was the 
first attempt to compose a duet of two 
kotos, the tunings and pitch of which 
were different from each other. 

Toward the.end of the Edo period, 
his ideal was inherited by Yoshizawa- 
kengyO (#iR ea) of Nagoya. Having 
learned the theory of Gagaku, Yoshizawa 
devised a new tuning and composed 
Kokin-gumi ( 44 #4) consisting of five 
pieces, four of which originally did not 
contain any Tegoto part, which means 
that he aimed to accomplish the beauty 
‘of proper koto music unrestrained by the 
shamisen or the shamisen idioms. 

The Meiji Restoration of 1868 caused 
many changes to take place in Japanese 


traditional music. Following the importa- 
tion of Western culture, some musicians 
composed new koto music using the 


musical idioms and instrumentation of 


Western music. Michio Miyagi ( @dk38 BÉ) 
was one of the most representative 
composers who were influenced by 
Western music. | 

Today there can be seen two trends in 
koto music; one is a conservative stream 
of the Ikuta and Yamada Schools in 
which the old traditions of koto music 
are strictly preserved, and the other is a 


_ new group of composers who attempt to 


compose modern-style koto pieces. 
2. The Classification of Koto Music 


Koto music is roughly classified into 
the following groups. 


(1) Instrumental pieces 

a. Danmono or Shirabemono 

b. Solos and ensembles except 
Danmono; Kinutamono and 
new compositions after the 
Meiji Restoration. 

(2) Vocal pieces 

a. Kumiuta 

b. Compositions which originate 
in Jiuta, mainly Tegotomono 
in which an instrumental 
element is predominant. — 

c. Compositions of the Yamada 
School, in many of which a 
narrative element is predom- 
inant. l 

d. New compositions after the 
Meiji Restoration with some 
traces of influence of Western 
music. 


3. Tunings 


According to the Chinese tradition, 
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each part of the koto is named after a 
dragon or a phoenix. The body of the 
present koto is about 182 cm in length 
and 24 cm in width. Thirteen silk strings 
(nylon strings are also used today), each 
of the same thickness, are strung over the 
upper part of the body, and tuned by 
placing thirteen movable bridges under 
the strings. As a rule, two strings putting 
four strings between them are tuned in 
an octave. 

The most basic tunings of the Zokuso 
are Hirajoshi ( FHF ) and Kumoijoshi 

ita) (see Ex. 1) which were 

devised by Yatsuhashi modelled on the 
tunings of Tsukushi-goto’. Later the 
number of tunings increased from the 
necessity of playing various melodies on 
the koto with the shamisen. Up to the 
present more than thirty tunings have 
been devised; some of them are significant 
tunings used frequently, others are used 
only partially in one piece, and still others 
are specifically devised one for particular 
compositions. This phenomenon of the 
increase of tunings in Japanese koto 
music is quite different from what has 
happened other long-zithers such as the 
Chinese ch’in and chéng, the Korean 
komungo and kayagum. The number of 
tunings of these long-zithers have been 
decreased in the history of their music by 
the present day. 

Examples 1 and 2 show respectively 
the important, frequently used tunings 
and some specific ones. A standard 
tuning of the Zokuso contains two 
semitones in a scale. According to the 
tonal system, these’ tunings are divided 
into the following three groups. 

(1) The tunings which are based on 
Miyakobushi ( 8 45) or In ([2) scale’, 
containing two semitones in an octave. 
(shown with meea ) 

(2) The tunings which contains one 


semitone in an octave. (shown with 

(3) The tunings. which do not 
contain any semitone in a tuning, equally 
with the tunings of Ritsu ( # ) mode? of 
the Gakus3. (shown with '----- t) 


As koto music has been played with 
the shamisen since the early days of its 
history, .the tunings of the shamisen 
should also be shown here. The three 
major tunings are called Honchóshi, 
Niagari, and Sansagari (Ex. 3). Each of 
these three tunings has its own mood or 
character, just as it is said that the three 
Korean modes, P’yongjo, Kyemyonjo, and 
Ujo, are effective in expressing different 
moods. Generally speaking, Honchdshi 
has a serene character, while Niagari 
produces a brighter atmosphere and 
Sansagari a melancholic mood. 


4, Metrical Structure and Rhythmic 
Features 


Generally the metrical structure of 
Japanese music is binary, and it does not 
have such an apparent stress accent as 
that of Western music. 

Koto Kumiuta is, for instance, usually 
transcribed in 4/4 in Western notation, 
but this is not in the Western sense of 
measure. In Kumiuta two crotchets are 
counted as one beat according to the 
traditional Japanese way of counting — 
measure. A beat is marked by the larger 
marks of O and © in the old koto 
manuscript, Sokyoku-taiisho. (see Fig. 1, 
Ex. 4 and 5) 

Each section of a Kumiuta comprises 
64 beats (128 beats according to the 
Western way of counting), which are 
divided into eight phrases of eight beats 
each. Similarly each section (dan) of 
Danmono usually consists of 52 beats. 
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Ex. 1 Basic and freguent ly used tunings 
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Ex. 2 Specific tunings 
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Fig. 1 Kumiuta ‘Fuki’, Sec. 1 (Sokyoku-taiishó) 
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The binary time is consistently maintained 
throughout a piece in traditional koto 
music, composed before the Meiji era. 

Owing to the sophisticated finger 
techniques, one crotchet ‘is divided into 


smaller time units such as F ; mM) , ih , 
ii or ¡JAS etc. But 


each group of these smaller time units is 
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usually enlarged by connecting it with 
another group or with a crotchet, making 
a typical rhythmic pattern. (see Ex. 6 
and7) — 


sJ] Nje DD 











Ex. 7 A. aN : pos 
YY A AIO O LR 
a — p a $ LED TEA, = oe TRA ED 
w Ú A A eS po See es 
| 


Normally the opening part of koto 
music starts with notes of larger time 
value and the latter half of the piece 
indicates sophisticated rhythmic structure 
resulting from the faster tempo and the 
frequent use of the complicated finger 
techniques. 

Besides purely instrumental pieces, a 
Tegoto section in Tegotomono, and an. 
Ainote (£0% ), a short instrumental 


‘Omoigawa’, Scc. 4 


interlude, of a vocal piece show a variety 
of rhythmic devices. Rhythmic patterns 
of small time value usually appear in these 
instrumental sections, and sometimes a 
technique of Kakeai (Hiv) is 
used very effectively between the two 
koto parts or between the koto and the 
Shamisen part: short melodic or rhythmic 
patterns alternately appear in a different 
part. (see Ex. 8 and 9) 
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The slight delay in- the metrical 
progression of a voice part to an instru- 


voice and the koto part will be a peculiar 
device to avoid the monotony resulting 


mental part is one of the typical char- 
acteristics in the rhythmic or melodic 
features of koto or Shamisen music. As 
shown in Ex.10, a main note of the vocal 
part follows that of the koto part with 
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5. Melodic Features 


Since Japanese koto music has 
developed mainly as vocal music, a close 
relationship can be found between the 
vocal and the instrumental parts. 

At the beginning of a piece, the vocal 
part starts after the instrumental 
accompaniment, and the main notes of 
the former almost always follow those of 


the latter after a little interval. Normally: 


the second note of the vocal melody 
corresponds to one of the main notes of 
the same pitch or of an octave of the koto 
melody. In Ex.10, the second note of the 
vocal melody d” corresponds to d” of the 
koto part at the beginning of the sixth 


Ex.11 
(a) 


QS SS 


Hirajó shi *Hitsu no Furg’ 
In Ex.11, (a) is an example of a 
descending melody of Hirajóshi, and (b) 
shows that of Kumoijóshi. These are 
basic tunings and each of them contains 
a few passing notes in the major fourth or 
fifth frame, which show a characteristic 
tonal system of the Miyakobushi. scale. 
The melodic structure of koto music 
has a close relationship with the tunings. 


Ex.12 


- Ku mos jo Shi 


measure. This is a rather exceptional 
case in which a main note of the voice 
part precedes that of the koto part. Soon 
the main notes of the voice part begin to 
follow after those of the koto part as 
shown with a dotted line. 

Japanese koto music indicates a strong 
tendency of extending its melodic frame 
to the structure of an octave. Intervals of 
the major fourth and fifth are frequently 
found, and moreover, these intervals, 
including some passing notes within them, 
construct a melodic frame of an octave. 
The same tonal structure as the tuning 


appears mainly in a descending melody. 


(see Ex. 11) 


‘leazashi no Yuki’ 


The main notes of the pieces composed 
by Hirajoshi are e fa b e”, but in ascend- 
ing melodies d’ instead of c” is frequently 
used as a leading note just before the key 
note. In the pieces of Kumoijoshi, a b” d 
e f are the main notes with g as a leading 
note which is produced by depressing the 
sixth and eleventh strings. (see Ex, 1 and 
12) 





Hankumoijoshi of the Yamada School 
(equivalent to Shiagari-hankumoijoshi of 
the Ikuta School) .has‘a b? d’ e’ f’ as its 
main notes which appèar in the higher 
part of the tuning. The lower part of the 
tuning is less used because the third and 


‘Hatsune no kye Ko” 


eighth strings do not make an interval 
of an octave, and especially the third 
string is scarcely used. This turning is 
devised to emphasise the higher range of 
pitches, and usually changed to HirajOshi 
in the latter part of a piece. 
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Other specific tunings such as 
Kataiwatojoshi, Han-iwatojoshi, Han- 


nakazorajoshi, and so on are used only 
partially, and usually changed to me 
basic tunings. 

In Kokinjoshi, the sixth and dla 
strings are often depressed to produce g, 
and, therefore, the main notes in the 





- do not contain any semitones. 





Quarterly 


ascending melodies are e g a b d’, which 
(see Ex. 
13) Therefore, it may be said that 
Kokinjoshi is influenced by the theory of 
Gagaku which Yoshizawa-kengy6 adapted 
to his compositions. But in the descending 
melodies, the normal Miyakobushi scale 
appears including f instead of g. 


Ex. 13 
D 5 Oo ~O- 
ya y f i lo 


It is an outstanding characteristic of 
Japanese koto music that the tunings are 
converted frequently in the course of a 
piece and the piece finishes with the 


fundamental tuning. For instance, in 
“Yuya” composed by Yamada-kengyó the 


- tunings are changed as follows: 


Han-iwatojoshi ——= Kumoijóshi ——» temporarily the 


eighth and then eleventh strings are raised on semitone -——» 


Kumojj6shi. 


Here Han-iwatojoshi is soon converted to 
Kumoijóshi which is the main tuning for 
this piece of composition. The converting 
of tunings ina piece may come out of 
the composer’s wish for diversification. 
Since Japanese koto music is basically 
monophonic, 1t seems sometimes necessary 
to diversify melodic structures by 
changing the tunings or by using various 
finger techniques in order to avoid 
monotony and to illustrate the contents 
of any piece. | 
After the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, however, one or two 


melodies on the koto or on the shamisen 
began to be added in order to achieve 
a polyphonic effect. Especially in Tegoto 
sections of Tegotomono or in instrumental 
pieces, two different melodies, the tunings 
of which are sometimes different from 
each ‘other, are played together. Ex.14 
is an example in which two different 
melodies (or rhythms) of the same tuning 
are played together. In Ex.15, two 
different melodies are performed in” 
different tunings, rendering a duet in 
oe pitches on the two kotos. 





Ex.14 "Chidori ne yo Ku i Tegoto 
> 3 f A 
fa ee EN PPE en NRO TEA = UY aa say 
keto EA A O eet 
kokinyosh: j 
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Ex.15 
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+ 


‘Godan qimuta” Sec.3 


The same polyphonic effect can be 
produced between the koto and the 
shamisen. In Ex.9, the koto part some- 
times follows an imitative melodic pattern 
after the shamisen part (measure 2), and 
sometimes shows its own melodic progres- 
sion in an octave (measures 4 and 10). 
In this type of ensemble, the delicate 
nuance of different timbre of the koto 
and the shamisen can be another interest- 


ing characteristic. 

Thus, the effective use of tunings, 
the polyphonic effect produced by the 
same or different instruments and the 
slight delay of time between the vocal 
and instrumental parts, are the most 
important factors responsible for the 
creation of the magnificent musical 
characteristics in Japanese koto music. 


NOTES 


1. The oldest document referring to the tunings of the Zokuso is “Shichiku-shoshin-shú” 44 474) ip) 
TE (1664), but the Zokus6 tunings are still confused with those of Tsukushigoto. 

2. Miyakobushi or In scale has a pentatonic tonal system with two semitones, e fabc’e’. This 
scale is typically found in koto, shamisen, and Shakuhachi music developed in the Edo period. 

3. The tonal system of Ritsu, a typical scale for Gagaku, is e fF abet e, 

4. A technique of Kakeai is rather similar to that of a ‘hocket’ seen in motets or in catches in the 


Middle Ages. 


Cultural Traditions of Malay Music 


. Mohd. Taib Osman 


I. INTRODUCTION 


What this paper sets out to do is to 
delineate the different traditions in 
Malay music, paying special attention to 
the relationship between music and cul- 
ture. The music dealt with here is the 
traditional music which is to be dis- 
tinguished from what is referred to as 
modern music. There is no clear-cut 
distinction between traditional and 
modern Malay music; they seem to flow 
into each other. The use of musical 
instruments, for instance, clearly illus- 
trates this fact: what is usually referred 
to as traditional music like Dondang 
Sayang or the Joget would include im- 
ported instruments like the violin or the 
` accordion. On the other hand, the so- 
called modern music would also have 
some traditional elements. However, for 
the purpose of this paper, the focus is 
on traditional music because it is in this 
type of music that the cultural traditions 
stand out most clearly. This does not 
mean that modern Malay music has no 
cultural tradition whatsoever; it has, 
but it is not so deeply rooted on account 
of its short history. It is part of the 
urbanization phenomenon and it changes 


fast because it appeals most to the youth 
sub-culture. 

Traditional Malay music has a deep 
root in the culture of the Malays. As an 
expression of culture, music not only 
reflects culture but stimulates it as well. 
Music, like other creative products of 
culture, expresses the genius of the 
people, but at the same time it is inherent- 
ly related to the culture itself. The 
main thrust of this paper is to demons- 
trate this relationship, especially the 
functional relationship, because music is 
part of the everyday life of a people. 
Today, while modern music takes the 
front-seat position and provides most of 
the popular entertainment, traditional 
music provides the cultural anchor. 
Pop music thrives because the young 
subscribe to it, but youth is hardly the 
time to reflect on cultural values and 
cultural moorings. The urge’ to go back 
to traditions is not only felt by the older 
generation but also by those thinking 
young people who realize that life is not 
all entertainment, for it needs strong 
cultural foundations in order to be stable. 
While traditional music survives today and 
is giving the new musical tradition a sound 
base, there is always the attempt to 
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revitalize it so that it can fill the needs of 
urban society and the youth sub-culture. 
H. TRADITIONAL MALAY MUSIC: 
THE ROYAL TRADITION 


Traditional Malay music, like the 
overall culture of the Malays, is charac- 
terized by two features: its tenacity in 
maintaining its basic identity in spite of 
the changes that take place as a result 
of cultural contacts and its receptivity to 
foreign influences without sacrificing its 
own basic character. The history of 
Malay music is difficult to chart, but 
today after Malay society has experienced 
a massive socio-cultural change as the 
result of Western cultural influence, the 
music which must have originated in 
the remote past of history has survived, 
both in the folk segment of the society 
and in the higher cultural circles. 

If we go by the written texts of the 
Malay histories (Sejarah) from about the 
15th century A.D., there had already 
been music in the courts of the Malay 
royal rulers. The Hikayat Petani, the 
chronicle of the ancient state of Patani 
(now part of Thailand) in the 15th-17th 
centuries, has given us a vivid account of 
the nobat, the court music which was 
absolutely essential on royal occasions 
like the enthronement of a king, the last 
rites of a dead king, the assembly of 
nobles and courtiers before the ruler and 
so on. Similarly, the Sejarah Melayu 
the chronicle of the old kingdom of 
Malacca in the 15th and 16th centuries, 
also provides us with. an account of the 
royal court music of the period. This 
form of music is inherited by the present- 
day Malay sultanates in Malaysia. 

The basic nobat instruments are the 
same, although the ensemble differs in 
size from state to state, or in fact from 


time to time. During the heyday of the 
Malay rulers in Patani in the 16th century, 
there were 32 instruments in use. The 
basic instruments were nafiri, serunal, 
two two-headed drums and one big one- 
headed drum. In the past, the instru- 
ments mere made of silver especially 
the nafiri and the serunai, while the 
drums were covered with silver too. 
The music of the nobat is rather solemn 
and each royal court has its own reper- 
toire of music. Thus, the old court of 
Patani boasted of 25 tunes, while the 
present nobat ensembles do not have 
half as many. In the past, only certain 
families were qualified to play the nobat, 
thus presenting it with a sacred and 
exclusive aura. | 

The cultural tradition of the nobat 
has to be explained in the context of the 
structure of traditional Malay society. 
Nobat was one of the cultural paraphana- 
lia which were used to support the legiti- 
macy and authority of the ruling class, 
over the rakyat or the ruled. A further 
division was visible: the nobility also 
had a hierarchy among themselves, with 
the royal family at the top, the titled 
gentry coming second, followed by 
those accorded honorific titles as a 
reward for good deeds by the sultan. 
The sacred aura of the nobat is main- 
tained not only by the status accorded to 
it, but also by the belief that the instru- 
ments were of an extra-ordinary nature. 
The sound of the nobat demands the 
respect of the people equal to that due 
to. the ruler himself. Thus, when one 
hears the sound of the nobat, he must 
stop doing whatever he is doing as if he 
were in the presence of the ruler himself. 
Such is the status of the robat in the 
traditional Malay polity. The nobat 
instruments may not exactly be called 
the royal regalia which symbolize the 
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power and authority of the rulers, but 
are looked upon with awe as they are 
supposed to possess certain sacred 
qualities, and are believed to be pos- 
sessed by spirits. Today the nobat still 
features in ceremonies of the Malay 
royal courts, and even the central govern- 
ment uses it for court ceremonies of the 
Yang Di Pertuan Agong (the Paramount 
Ruler). . 

Apart from the nobat, the less serious 
form of music was also found in the 
courts of the Malay rulers. Usually the 
music was for the accompaniment of the 
court dancers as they danced to entertain 
the sultan and his courtiers. The court 
of Kelantan had the famous Wari Asyik, 
which, if one were to consider the fact 
that it was mentioned in the Hikayat 
Petani, must have survived for the past 
four hundred years. Tan Sri Mubin 
Shepherd, who has taken a great interest 
in reviving some of the traditional Malay 
music, tells us of an old lady who was 
trained to become one of the Asyik 
dancers in the royal court of Kelantan 
at the turn of this century. Probably 
she was the only one left to remember 
the kind of musical ensemble accompany- 
ing the Asyik. According to her, there 
were a number of one-headed elongated 
drums called Gedombak Asyik, a kind 
of xylophone encased in a boat-shaped 
box called gembang and the rebab, an 
instrument with two or three strings. 
All the instruments were played by the 
women of the court, except for the 
rebab, which was played by a man. The 
Asyik, however, had died out for lack of 
royal patronage, but attempts to revive 
it have been made, but without the 
original instruments. Instead, a new 
ensemble which is quite similar to the one 
used for shadow-play has been subtituted 
for it, complete with a pair of gongs. 


The other type of music known to 
have been patronized by the Malay royal ' 
courts was a kind of gamelan, somewhat 
reduced in size as compared to the Javan- 
ese one. During the late nineteenth 
century, the courts of Riau-tingga and 
Pahang were known to have this ensem- 
ble, which comprised two xylophones, 
one of which is called gembang and the 
other “sarun,” three types of gong and 
one drum. The gembang has 20 wooden 
keys arranged close together in a wooden 
frame, while the saron, which comes in 
a pair, comprised 6 brass keys in a carved 
wooden frame. The keromong consists 
of ten small bossed gongs laid on a net- 
work of strings in two rows, encased 
in a wooden stand. The other instrument, 
the kenong, consists of three deep-rimmed 
gongs placed upright on three separate 
tall stands. . The last instrument is the 
Malay- gong called tawak-tawak, which is 
suspended in a pair from a frame. The 
gamelan provides a soothing music which 
accompanies the joget, which is danced 
by girls in the palace specially trained 
for the purpose. Both the dance and 
the gamelan would have disappeared if 
a royal Pahang princess had not married 
Sultan Sulaiman of Trengganu early this 
century and brought with her a gamelan 
set as well as the courtly dance joget 
to Trengganu. Even there the music as 
well as the dance had been left in abey- 
ance for some time until they were 
revived in the sixties by Tan Sri Mubin 
Shephard. The resurrected gamelan 
ensemble and the joget with its bevy 
of dancers dressed up in distinctive 
costumes reminiscent of the bygone 
days of the traditional Malay court 
performed for the first time in public 
during the conference and festival of 
traditional drama and music of Southeast 
Asia in Kuala Lumpur in 1969. 





A part of the Trengganu gamelan: 
kromong in the front. 


A group of women chanting reli- 
gious verses accompanied by the 
rebana. 


the gendang (drum) in the background and the 
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Another type of rebana: the tuning 
for this type is done by inserting 
wooden pegs between the body and 
the rattan ring which extends 
from the body. 





Tuning the rebana by inserting a 
rattan coil between the surface 
and the wooden body. The 
process is called sedak. The type 
of rebana in the picture is used in 
the rodat of Trengganu. 
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A simple folk ensemble consisting of a rebana (drum), bamboo zither (played 
by the lady in the centre) and serunai (flute). 


Kuda Kepang: a dance imitating 
the movements of the horse. 
Brought over by the Japanese, am 
the dance is accompanied by a 
gamelan type of ensemble usually 
found in the southern part of the 
country. 


Serundi: the Malay oboe which features in the traditional musical ensemble in the 
northern states of Kelantan, Kedah, Perlis and Trengganu. 


Sompotan: a wind instrument found among the Kadazans, Dusuns and Muruts 
of Sabah. Similar instrument is also found in other parts of Southeast Asia. 
The mouthpiece is made of dried gourd and the funnels are of bamboo. 


Another instrument from Sabah: a fiddle. Unlike Sompotan which is a tradi- 
tional instrument, the fiddle shown here is an obvious folk adaptation of the 
western fiddle. 
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HI. THE FOLK TRADITION 


Apart from the nobat, the dichotomy 
of the court and folk traditions in Malay 
music is not clear-cut. In fact, what have 
survived as folk theaters with their attend- 
ant music might have at one time been 
patronized by the royal court. The 
cultural traditions of Malay music, there- 
fore, are better observed through the 
different types of music extant among 
the Malay folk today. While there is an 
observable variety in the musical expres- 
sions among the Malays, and this fact is 
reflected in the easily identifiable regional 
musical traditions such as Wayang Kulit 
musical ensemble in Kelantan, Kedah 
and Perlis, the Ghazal in Johore and the 
Dondang Sayang in. Malacca, there is 
also homogeneity. This state of affair 
reflects the civilization in the Malay 
Archipelago: while diversity of culture 
is- clearly to be seen, yet within the 
heterogeneity we can find a thread 
common to all these cultures. 

_ There are many ways whereby we can 
discuss the cultural traditions of Malay 
‘music. But the best would be to go by 
the main traditions as represented by the 
different types of ensembles, their charac- 
teristics and their place in the life of 
the society. The most widespread form of 
music is the one using a single-headed 
drum called the rebana or variations of 
it called by other names. Basically, a 
rabana is a drum with the face made of 
cattle or goat skin held over a circular 
rim, which is usually made of wood. 
The rim or the body varies in size as 
well as in depth. From a small and 
shallow one which can easily be held 
in one’s hand to a big and deep one which 
is usually placed on the lap. There are 
different ways of tuning a rebana, but 
the most common is to insert a rattan 


coil between the skin and the body, a 
process usually known as sedak. Another 
way is to have a rattan ring extending 
just beyoad the bottom of the body, and 
the turning is done by inserting a peg 
into the space between the ring and the 
bottom of the body, thus tightening the 
rattan pieces which connect the face of 
the drum to the ring. 

As stated, there are many different 
types of rebana, and each locality would 
have its own style. But some are quite 
widespread as in rebana kerching or 
kompang, so-called because it has two 
pieces of small brass discs inserted into 
the side of the body at two or three 
places. Thus, when the face is hit, the 
brass discs contribute their own: jingling 
sound, or when the rebana is shaken, 
the brass discs will jingle like the tam- 
borine. A small rebana called tar is 
used in Sarawak for bridal processions 
but it is also. known in Peninsular Malay- 
sia, usually in performances like rodat. _ 

The rebana is usually associated with 
religious chants and “dances,” and these 
are known by many different names and 
performed in many different ways. 
They are variously called Dikir, Ratib, 
Nazam, Hadrah, Rodat, Radat, Maulud, 
etc. The common name Dikir, which 
consists of verses praising the Holy Prophet ` 
Muhammad, is accompanied by the beat- 
ing of the rebana. There may or may 
not be a dance, as in the case of the 
Ratib where dancing in the form of step- 
ping to the rhythm of the rebana is 
performed. One example is Ratib Saman 
which is found among the Malays of 
Sarawak. A performance in a village of 
Muara Tuang in Sarawak, for instance, 
consists of a group of people in a circle 
with a leader called the Khalifah in the 
middle. The dance consists of many 
variations of stepping movements follow; 


"a 
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ing the leader’s chant and the chorus by 
the circle. Two or three rebana accom- 
pany the dance. The Rodat of Trengganu 
in its older form was more elaborate, 
having men dressed as women dancing 
with feet and hand. movements to the 
accompaniment of the rebana. Today, 
the dance has been revived by some youth 
organizations in the state, but the form 
has changed. Instead of having men 
dressed up as women, young girls now 
take part in the dance troupe, and non- 
religious popular songs are also included 
in the repertoire. In Sarawak, at the 
village of Situnggang, the Rodat is called 
Radat, and it was perfromed in a msoque. 
Here, the dance consists of some stepping 
and hand movements by two rows of 
dancers, one consisting of boys and 
another girls, with the Khalifah and his 
assistant between the two rows. There 
were about eight to ten rebana players 
accompanying the dance. The Hadrah 
which is the style to be found in the 
northern state of Kedah consists of a 
group of rebana players and a pair of 
dancers, both male, but one is dressed 
and made up like a woman. Again the 
verses sung to the accompaniment of 
the rebana have religious connotations. 
Nazam, Maulud or Berzanji may or may 
not be accompanied by the rebana, but 
as in the case of the others belonging to 
this group, they are chants in praise of the 
Prophet Muhammad or verses of religious 
teachings and injunctions. The Nazam 
is the term used in the state of Trengganu 
and parts of Pahang, and confined to 
women. The Maulud is usually held 
during the month commemorating the 
birth of Prophet Muhammad, but may 
be chanted on special occasions like the 
ceremony of cutting the first lock of the 
child’s hair. Berzanji is also the chanting 
of verses on religious teachings and 


injunctions. 

Except for some attempts to chant 
in the indigenous language, like one 
Maulud group in Pulau Besar, Trengganu, 
or like the modernized Rodat which 
has included popular songs, the col- 
lection of cultural activities described 
above are expressed in verses in Arabic. 
But the chanting is so very much stylized 
and since it is articulated by the simple 
folk who have had little or no education 
wheresoever in Arabic apart from reciting 
the Koran, the articulation leaves much to 
be desired. But these chants are activities 
which form an important part of the 
cultural life: they combine pley-elements 
and religious drive. The Islamic rituals 
are confined to the five daily prayers, 
a congregational prayer on Friday after- 
noon, fasting during the month of Ramad- 
han and the observances of certain 
occasions like the Id festivals, the com- 
memoration of the ascension of Prophet 
Muhammad (Israk and Mikraj), the 
remembrance of the death of Hassan and 
Hussein at Kerbala, the prophet’s birthday 
or the revelation of the first chapter of 
the Koran. These are observed and often 
regarded as rituals, although some of the 
observances are not recognized as such by 
the orthodox Muslims. But a society 
has other occasions to observe which have 
to do with things like the life-cycle of 
individuals or to fulfill the need to 
strengthen communal feelings and so on. 
It ison such occasions that the chants, and 
the rebana that goes with them, become a 
feature. Thus, the wedding procession of 
the bridegroom to the bride's house in 
Singapore would be preceded by a 
kompang group of ten to twenty (or 
even more) players, chanting in Arabic 
verses following the leader (khalifah). 
Or in Trengganu, the Maulud is chanted 
when the child’s first lock of hair is 
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shorn or in Malacca when the child for 
the first time sets his foot on the earth, 
both with the hope that the child would 


emulate the examplary conduct of the 


Holy Prophet, whose life and character 
are being chanted in the verses. 
circumcision is also preceded not only 
by a feast (kenduri) but also by a recita- 
tion of the Berzanji. At weddings in 
Pahang, while the women stay awake the 
night through preparing the feast and 
other paraphanalia, some middle-aged 
men would beat the rebana and chant the 
Dikir till dawn, thus keeping the women 
company. Or among the Sarawak Malays, 
Ratib Saman is performed by the men of 
the village to make a wedding or a 
circumcision a livelier event, if not more 
religious in meaning. Suffice it to say 
that the tradition that has centered 
around the rebana is an extension of the 
religious mood, from the ritualistic 
and sacred to the more mundane and 
social. | 

In fact the rebana has made this type 
of music-making a homogenous cultural 
phenomenon throughout the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and basically it has an Islamic 
religious connotation. It is not known 
how the tradition originated in the 
Archipelego, but it must have begun 
from places whence Islam had come, 
to the archipelago, i.e., the Indian sub- 
continent or Persia. The tradition of 
chanting religious verses to the rhythm 
of the drum and with slow stepping 
dance and finger movements is widespread 
in the Islamic world, but the various 
styles which have been developed in the 
Malay Archipelago have some uniformity 
within the area, but are quite distinctive 
from the traditions of other Muslim areas. 
The deep religious drive has found 
expression in the variety of rhythmic 
patterns from the rebana which accom- 


The . 


pany the Arabic chants, and from this 
basic form, it has developed into a variety 
of styles reflected not only by the 
different kinds of performances but also 
by the variety of rebana constructed. 
One significant variety is the large rebana 
made in Kelantan. Known as Rebana Ubi 
and Rebana Besar, they are unlike other 
rebana because of their sizes. While 
the usual rebana can be carried in the 
hand, or placed on the lap, Rebana Ubi 
and Rebana Besar are large and heavy 
and are beaten not with the palm of the 
hand but with sticks. And their role is 
not like the ordinary rebana; they are 
played during the after-harvest celebra- 
tions. On such occesions, the rebana 
players are pitted against one another, 
either in teams or individually. The 
rhythmic pattern produced by the beating 
of the rebana, especially by the inter- 
locking rhythm produced by more than 
one rebana, is the basis of the competi- 
tion. Thus while rebana is usually 
associated with music-making and this 
has religious connotations, it has been 
extended to take in innovations and 
used for non-religious occasions like 
after-harvest festivals. 

The other complex musical tradition 
is the ensembles which accompany 
traditional performances, such as the 
shadow play usually referred to as Wayang 
Kulit, dramatic performance Mak Yong, 
the Gendang Kling and Mek Mulung 
of Kedah and Perlis. The musical en- 
sembles for these performances are based 
on a nuraber of common instruments: 
the gong, the rebab, two-headed drum 
(gendang), one-headed drum of different 
types, the oboe (serunai) and other 
smaller percussion instruments. But the 
actual composition of the ensemble 
differs one from another. Although it 
has been suggested that these different 
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ensembles might have different origins, 
I am inclined to think that in terms of 
the non-musical aspects of the ensembles, 
like the musical instruments, the function 
of the ensembles, the folk beliefs 
connected with performances and the 
place of the performance in the life of 
the people, they all seem to point to a 
single tradition. In the first place, these 
ensembles are found in the northern 
states of Kelantan, Kedah and Perlis, 
while in the neighboring states to the 
south, in Trengganu, Pahang and Perak, 
we do find some occurrences of this style 
of musical ensembles. Further to the 
south, the musical feature shows a marked 
difference as to be seen later. 

The Wayang Kulit ensemble can be 
found as far as south as Johore, but this 
one clearly belongs to a different tradi- 
tion: it has a gamelan-type of music. 
The ensembles in Kelantan, Kedah and 
Perlis show an affinity between them, 
although these in Kelantan seem to be 
comparatively elaborate with more instru- 
ments. A typical Wayang Kulit ensemble 
in Kelantan consists of the following 
instruments: two oboes (serunai), a 
pair of one-headed drum of a particular 
shape called gedombak, a pair of two- 
headed drums called gendang, a pair of 
two-headed drums which are beaten 
with two-sticks and placed at an inclina- 
tion supported by two legs (geduk), a 
pair of small bossed gongs placed upright 
and suspended in a wooden stand, 
(canang), a pair of small cupped cymbals 
(kesi) and a pair of gongs (tawak-tawak). 
A Wayang Kulit ensembel in Kedah has 
basically the same instruments but may 
be fewer in number, thus it may have one 
geduk instead of a pair and the canang 
doubles up as the gong. 

The Mak Yong ensemble has basically 
the same instruments but with the addi- 


tion of the rebab, a bowed two or three- 
stringed instrument. The style of vocal 
delivery in the Mak Yong has been 
suggested by some scholars as having 
close similarities with the singing among 
the Arabs of Haramaut, Yemen and 
Syria: And the rhythmics accompani- 
ment of the music is said to be related to 
the concept of meters in Arabian music. 
These views are given mainly from the 
point of the musical, including the vocal 
rendering aspect, but in other features, 
especially the themes and nature of the 
stories enacted, they show more affinities 
with the indigenous folk traditions, 
like the folk-tales and folk-beliefs. The 
simplest ensemble within this complex is 
the Gendang Kling of Perlis and Northern 
Kedah. It comprises a pair of serunai, 
a pair of gendang and a pair of gongs. 

It is difficult to talk in term of scale 
or measure in this type of music. There is 
simply no conception of standardization 
in the making of the instruments: two 
Wayang Kulit ensembles may have the 
same instruments, but their measure- 
ments can differ greatly. The emphasis of 
the music is on the interlocking rhythamic 
pattern created by the drums, while the 
rebab and the serunai weave the melodies. 
The percussions — gongs, canang and the 
kesi — provide the constant beat. 

Notwithstanding the observations 
made with regard to the foreign origins 
or influences that might have helped 
to shape the music that accompanies 
Malay folk performances in the northern 


states, it must be admitted that the 
cultural traditions of these musical 
ensembles are deeply rootec in the 


folk culture of the local people. Folk 
beliefs pertaining to the performances, 
the instruments and the players are stead- 
fastly held so that rituals form an im- 
portant part of the tradition. No 
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performance is begun without the stage, 
the instruments and the players being 
blessed first so as to be protected from 
the evil forces. In fact, the music and 
the performance are not merely entertain- 
ment at weddings or other festive occa- 
sions; they are the extension of the 
supernatural world around us which is 
a reality in the system of folk beliefs of 
the Malay peasantry. It is inherent in 
the beliefs of the Malay peasants in 
Kelantan, Kedah, Perlis and elsewhere 
that in another dimension of our world 
there exist supernatural beings, and these 
creatures will have to be propitiated so as 
to preserve a harmony between the world 
of mortals and that of the immortals. 
Rituals are often held, as in propitiating 
the rice spirits (semangat padi), the sea- 
spirits (hantu laut) and the pestilence 
which brings diseases. And not only 
are performances forming part of the 
whole ritualistic system, the actual rituals 
themselves are conducted to the accom- 
paniment of the same type of music. 
Thus, rituals like Main Puteri employ the 
same kind of music, as that used in 
rituals to appease the spirits of the sea 
(Puja Pantai). Unlike the modern notion 
that music is separate from other aspects 
of our life, the music and the perform- 


ances among the Malay folk in the' 


northern states of Malay Peninsula are 
part and parcel of their everyday life. 
Only in one instance do they make the 
separation, and that is between the 
kind of- music described here and the 
Islamic religious activities, including in 
their perception the music and perform- 
ances of the rebana complex. The con- 
flict is pronounced when the religious 
leaders condemn the traditional music 
as being inconsistent with Islamic observ- 
ances. . | 

Outside of the northern area dealt 


with above, the rest of the Peninsula 
does not show a homogeneous tradition 
in folk music. Part of the reason is that 
most of the population in these states 
were not as stable and perhaps not as long 
established as the people in the northern 
states who had carved out for themselves 
a rice civilization on the flat plains of the 
area. There is a great inter-mixture of 
Malays in states south of Kedah and 
Trengganu, and the folk music developed 
in these states reflects this fact. The 
immigration of Javanese into the states 
of Johore and Selangor from the last 
century onward has brought with it 
Javenese folk culture and music: Take, - 
for instance, the Wayang Kulit in Johore 
and Kuda Kepang in the various villages 
where the Javanese had settled. The 
Wayang Kulit in Johore does not share 
the tradition of the theatre in the north, 
and its musical ensemble consists of 
gamelan type of instruments. It is an 
obvious by-product of the Javanese 
immigration into Johore when the state 
was open to rubber and coconut ‘planta- 
tions. Another by-product was Kuda 
Kepang, a group dance immitating the 
movements of horses, with the. dancers 
carrying flat hobby-horses by their side 
as if they were riding them. Again, the 
music reflects an importation from 
Java. The only common instruments 


` with the northern tradition are the gong 


and the drums (gendang). 

Apart from the Javanese-derived 
music of Kuda Kepang and Wayang 
Kulit, the state of Johore has developed 


-a distinctive music tradition showing 


strong influences of the Perso-Indian 
music. The term traditional in this sense 
is meaningful only when the Ghazal 
music, as it is called, is put in relation 
to the urban Western musical perfor- 
mances. The Ghazal was started at 
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the turn of the present century by some 
Johore officials who were taught the 
Hindustani music by an Indian teacher. 
In fact the beginning of Ghazal was in 
the Hindustani songs accompanied by an 
ensemble consisting of harmonium, tabla 
or gendang (drum), violin and the oud 
‘(locally know as gambus). The Ghazal 
actually underwent many modifications 
throughout its short history. However, 
the basic’ instruments today consist of 
the harmonium, violin, gambus (oud), 
guitar, mandolin and the tabla or gendang. 
As can be seen, from these instruments 
and also their origins, it is difficult to regard 
Ghazal music as an indigenous element 
of Malay culture, but it has taken such a 
deep root among the Malays of Johore 
as a music of entertainment, gracing such 
occasions as weddings, festivals and 
gatherings, that it has been regarded as 
part of the traditional music of the state. 
The Ghazal music is quite distinctive 
-from other forms of traditional music of 
.the Malays, its Perso-Hindustani origin 


is clear, and the musical instruments are . 
hardly indigenous except for the gendang, . 


‘and yet it has the appeal and.the sensivity 
which are consonant with the Malay 
ear for music. The Ghazal is an example 
where an importation is accepted ‘as a 
tradition. Not only has it become a form 
of entertainment in the life of the people, 
_ but that it has given a. meaning and value 
to the culture. When the ‘onslaught of 
Western popular. music poses a threat to 
the cultural identity of the people; they 


fall back on the Ghazal as a musical - 


form that provides the rallying point for 
that identity. Thus the Ghazal not only 
provides a tradition of music, but stimu- 
lates its own development as an entity 
recognized as Johore’s own music.. 
An example of acculturation is to be 


seen in the music which accompanies 


the popular dance called Ronggeng or 
Joget. The basic instruments are a com- 
bination of traditional local instruments 
and imported ones: a gong which gives a 
constant beat, a two-headed drum called 
gendang which provides the rhythmic 
pattern and a violin or accordian which 
gives the melody. The Ronggeng or 
Joget might have been influenced by 
Portuguese music, but it is regarded as 
traditionally Malay. It accompanies a 
social dance where a man dances with a 
woman but keeps a respectable distance 
from each other. As a dance, the 
Ronggeng soon became commercialized 
as part of urban. entertainment where 
Ronggeng girls act as dance partners 
for a fee. And as part of the growth of 
a popular urban culture, the Ronggeng 
as a dance as well as the music became 
modernized. The gendang soon gave 
way to the modern drum set, and the 


- ensemble was enlarged into a modern 


orchestra. The dance steps soon grad- 
uated into the samba, conga, fox-trot 
and quick-step. The gong, however, 
was usually retained for the traditional 
Ronggeng. or Joget was still in demand, 
especially for the middle-aged and older 
patrons who could not keep un with the 
modern hot numbers. 

Somewhat akin to the Ronggeng is 


“the Dondang Sayang which is the tradi- 


tional music of the Malacca Malays. 
Also a music set to a social dance, 
Dondang Sayang has been given a “swing” 
version, which is more lively and faster 
in tempo, but retaining its basic melody. - 


The instruments used comprise a gong 
‘which keeps the constant beat, the 


rebana to give the tempo or rhythm, and 


_the violin or accordian to provide the 
- melody. The vocal rendering of Dondang 


Sayang 15 important because part of 
1ts beauty lies in how it is vocalized by 
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the singer. It is a tradition which has 
taken in a new element in the violin, and 


by. doing so has added greater vitality a 


it as a sively music. 
IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


The cultural traditions òf Malay 
music are diverse, and yet there is a 
certain homogeneity in existence. 
-reflects not only the history of the 
people but also the factors that have 
_ contributed to shape the existing socio- 
cultural patterns. Thus, as Malay culture 
had undergone the. periods of Indian, 
Islamic and European influences, so has 
Malay music shown elements which have 
resulted from this intermixture of influ- 
ences. What is traditional music is 
difficult to define, and yet people would 
distinguish easily what they regard as 
belonging to traditional Malay music and 
what they refer to as modern music. 
Wayang Kulit, Mak Yong, Gendang 
Kling or Dikir are without doubt tradi- 
tional forms and recognised as such, but 
Ghazal and Dondang Sayang are also 
regarded as traditional although modern 
instruments are included, and in the 


instance of Ghazal it started only at the 


turn of the century. In the case of 
rebana music accompanying the chants 
(dikir, ratib or maulud), it has been 


This- 


` identified as an extension of the religious 


worship. While various styles of presenta- 
tion have been invented all over the 
place, the key instrument rebana remains 
as the central link between the different 
presentations. 

The rebana tradition of accompanying 
the religious chants would remain as 
long as Islam continues to be a dominant 
force in Malay life and the people have 
enough time to devote to this kind of 
art. The court ‘music and dances have 
been rescued from oblivion and propelled 
forward today as music and dances 
representing the nation's heritage of music 
and dance. Similarly the folk music and 
performances like Wayang Kulit; Mak 
Yong, Gendang Kling or Dondang Sayang 
are given a new status and elevated from 
the village theatrical stage to the national 
theater as elements that will contribute 
towards the building of the national 
culture. Even the Ghazal vies for the 
same honor, being regarded as traditional 
in form. The search for national identity 
based on indigenous culture includes 
music and: this gives a new meáning to 
the “traditional music of Malaysia. Thus 
a new cultural tradition is being created ' 
where -localised folk music as well as 
old-style court music are fast becoming . 
the common property of the whole 
nation. 


The Chinese Concept of Program Music 


Han Kuo-huang 
( Hedge ) 


INTRODUCTION 


The definition of program music, 
according to the Harvard Dictionary of 
Music, is “music inspired by a program, 
i.e., a nonmusical idea which is usually 
indicated in the title and sometimes 
described in explanatory remarks or a 
preface.” (Apel 1969:696). This “non- 
musical” or literary idea marks the 
difference between program music and 
absolute music; titles play decisive roles 
in determining the classification of the 
two. In most cases, program composi- 
tions are instrumental, since vocal music 
generally involves words which, by their 
nature, convey literary meanings. 

In the West, program music can be 
traced back to the fourteenth century 
Italian caccia, but the Golden Age of 
program music was in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries when 
literary association occupied a prominent 
position in musical creativity, and the 
use of instrumental colors and harmonic 
language was greatly expanded. Today, 
however, the idea that music is an art 
in its own right seems to dominate the 
minds of many Western musicians. I 
recall that Krzystof Penderecki urged 
his listeners not to take the title of his 


monumental work, To the Victims of 
Hiroshima too literally. Also, Beethoven’s 
note on his Pastoral Symphony — “More 
an expression of feeling than tone paint- 
ing” — is quoted again anc again in 
current music appreciation text books 
as if tone-painting were a sin. The Chi- 
nest people, however, take a quite 
different attitude toward program music 
both in the past and at present. 

Since ancient times, the Chinese 
people seem to favor “nonmusical” or 
“extra-musical” ideas in musical subjects. 
For instance, the five tones of the penta- 
tonic scale and the eight categories of 
musical instruments were all associated 
with cardinal points, seasons, numbers 


- and natural phenomena. 


There is a legend regarding Po Ya, 
a musician-scholar of the Spring and 
Autumn Period (770-475 B.C.). Once 
when he was playing the ch'in zither, a 
man named Chung Tzu-ch’i came by and 
commented that he heard high mountains 
and flowing water in his music. Po Ya 
was deeply impressed and the two men 
became good friends. When Chung died, 
Po Ya broke his instrument and vowed 
never to play again. The first part of 
this legend gives us a good idea of the 
Chinese desire for finding some meaning, 
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or even musical references to concrete 
objects, in any given piece. It is un- 
common to find Chinese instrumental 
pieces without some sort of descriptive 
or suggestive titles. In a printed concert 
program or a book containing instru- 
mental compositions, nine out of ten 
pieces are fully annotated, some even 
accompanied with poems. When the 
ti-tzu flute master Lai Siu-hang gave a 
recital at ‘Northern Illinois University 
in 1977, he repeatedly asked me to ex- 
plain the meaning of each piece to the 
' audience. This is not an unusual case. 


The famous ch’in performer-scholar Ch'a - 


Fu-hsi once wrote. 


Every time when an old ch'in player 
is about to play a piece that is not 
familiar to his audience, he would tell 
them grumblingly about the title and 
what it is supposed to express. (Cha 
1954: 41) 


What makes the Chinese so fond of titles 
and programs? In order to understand 
this, one must first examine the nature 
of the Chinese people. 


THE NATURE OF THE CHINESE 
PEOPLE 


A traditional Chinese intellectual is - 


sensitive but restrained. To prove his 
points in discussing an issue, he quotes 
history and proverbs rather than using 
the deductive method and depends on 
concrete examples rather than abstract 
ideas. As Thaddaus Hang (1966 : 49) 
points out: “The reason the Chinese 
did not develop a systematic science, 
we might conclude, is that from the 
ancient time, they have chosen the path 
of emotion and rejected the development 
of rational inquiry.” 

Let us turn to some non-musical 


examples first. In Chinese poems, there 
are abundant historical facts or anecdotes 
and descriptive words, but few abstract 
words. Chinese landscape painting may 
not faithfully reproduce real images, 
but it is based on real impressions. There 
are always objects with which one meets 
in real life — clouds, mountains, trees, 
huts, water, boats and people. There 
are always descriptive titles in these 
paintings such as “A Taoist Temple in 
the Mountains,” “A Ferry Scene in 
Autumn,” or “A Hermit-Fisherman at 
Lake Tungting.” In terms of language, 
the Chinese favor non-abstract words. 
According to Nakamura Hajime, the 


Chinese changed most abstract Sanskrit. 


into concrete words when Buddhism 
was first brought to China. For instance, 
“nature” became “eyes,” “real manner” 
became “original face,” and “begging 
activities”? became “cloud and water.” 
(Hang 1966 : 37). The famous dance 
composition of the T'ang Dynasty, 
“Cloud and Feather Gown,” is said to 
have derived from an Indian model 
called Brahaman, which meant “purified 


- deeds.” 


Nowhere are there better examples 
to illustrate the Chinese preference 
for description than in written Chinese 
characters. Many characters can easily 
be traced back to their pictorial origins. 
For instance, the character “sun” H is 
clearly pictorial. When a dash is added 
under it, it becomes “dawn,” meaning 
“the rising sun above the horizon” B . 
The character XA “wood” or tree” is 
another good example. When a second 
symbol of the same shape is added by 
its side, it means “forest” or “woods” $K, 
And when a third one is added on the top, 
it is a “big forest.” # The symbols 
related to water are as clear as pictures 
(Wieger 1965). | 
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One early form Modern form 


© E sun 

K E dawn 

A y wood, tree 

+A bk woods, trees 

xx FR big forest 

1 y small water course 
nu JI big stream 

i aK water 

Y JAN continent 


We may identify the Chinese people 
as title lovers also. It would have been 
inconceivable in the past if an object 
of value. had not received a title, usually 
poetic. For instance, a large sword could 
be entitled “The Green Dragon and Half 
Moon Sword,” and a famous horse, 
“Thousand Miles Chasing the Wind.” 
Ch’in zithers usually have names such as 
“Shining Moon Over the Sea,” “Dried 
Wood and Dragon Chant,” or “The Green 
Beauty.” Even famous recipes have 
fancy names such as “Black Dragon 
Sleeping on the Snow” (pork covered 
with sea-cucumber) or “Treasures Hiding 
in the White Jade” (winter melon stuffed 
with scallop, chicken meat, mushrooms 
and lotus nuts). Buildings are named 
“Thunder Peak Pagoda,” “The Phoenix 
Pavilion,” “‘The Snow Hall,” or “The 
Rustling of Pines Pavilion.” Legendary 
figures in novels are given titles such as 
“Li K’uei, the Black Whirlwind,” “Lin 
Ch’un, the Leopard Head,” “Ch’in Ming, 
‘the Thunder Fire”, or “Chu Fu, the 
Laughing Tiger,” (all from the famous 
novel The Waters Margin). Also, every 
learned person took at least two or more 
names and titles: the T’ang Dynasty 
poet Li Po was also known as “T'ai Po” 
and “Green Lotus Hermit,” and the Sung 
Dynasty writer Ou-yang Hsiu was called 
“Yung Shu,” “Six-one Hermit” and “The 


Drunken Old Fellow.” 

The foregoing examples ilustrate the 
Chinese attitude toward concrete objects, 
descriptive ideas and their love of titles. 
These will serve as 'a background for a 
discussion of the Chinese attitude toward 
program music. 


COMPOSITIONS AND THEIR TITLES 


In dealing with program music, one 
must first consider the titles of composi- 
tions because they serve as nametags and 
consequently influence interpretations. 
Not all pieces with descriptive or sugges- 
tive titles are program music. Haydn's 
Drum Roll and London Symphonies 
are absolute music in nature. The same 
thing is true with Chinese instrumental 
music. Since the Chinese people have 
such a strong interest in naming works of 
art, titles of all kinds can be found, and 
with much greater frequency than among 
their Western counterparts. However, 
in Chinese musical titles, there are several 
problems. First, many pieces called 
ch’u-p’at (instrumental interludes of 
operas) have titles that are not always 
comprehensible because the texts with 
which they are associated have long 
been discarded. Second, several pieces 
may have the same titles, and more often, 
one piece may have several titles. An 
interesting example of the last case is a 
pipa lute composition entitled “The 
Eagle Catches the Swan.” This piece 
bears six other titles some of which 
even change the species of the bird from 
swan-to crane and to goose (Yang 1961 : 
28). Examples of this kind of arbitrary 
title-changing are endless. Among the 
reasons for such confusion o” titles are: 
1) poetic considerations, 2) commercial 
reasons, and 3) political reasons. 

In the purest sense, there is only one 
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` 


type of -Chinese instrumental music 
bearing abstract titles, i,e., those which 
are non-descriptive and non-suggestive. 
These are titles of metrical indications 
such as “Shih-liu Pan” (sixteen beats) 
and “Shan-liu” (three variations on six 


beats). There are not too many of these. 


All other instrumental pieces have pro- 
grammatic titles. I have examined many 
anthologies of Chinese music, among 
them, Y ueh-p’u Chi-ch’en (a collection 
of musical scores) edited by Liu I-chih 
and published in Taipei in 1966. Out 
of the fifty-nine pieces in the collection, 
only two carry metric titles: 
(Eight beats) and “Hua Pa Pan” (Orna- 
mented Eight beats). The latter, inciden- 
tally, has since received a new name, 
“The Palace Lantern Dance.” Many 
titles have a descriptive nature such as 
“High Mountains and Flowing Water,” 
“The Crazy Dance of the Golden Snake,” 
while others have a suggestive quality, 
such as “Song of Happiness.” Other titles 
are related to legendary or historical 
personages such as “Chao Chun,” “Lord 
Shou-ting.” 

It is said that in the earliest literature, 
most ch’in zither pieces had no titles and 
program. They simply reflected the 
composers’ inner thought and’ were 
identified by the first few words of their 
text if they came with text, or by the 
names of their musical modes. Only in 
a few cases were there titles representing 
persons or subjects. The first record of 
titles and program notes for ch’in music 
is found in the Ch’in Ch’ao, a book 
written by Tsai Yung around 170 A.D. 
(the late Han Dynasty). This and two 
other books started the tradition of 
titles and program notes followed by 
all subsequent ch’in and other instru- 
mental compositions (Ch’a 1954 : 40). 

The title does not always coincide 


“Pa Pan” 


with the content of a particular piece. 
Nearly one-third of the compositions in 
any given anthology have no direct 
connection with their titles. Some of 


them are Ch’u-pai, some are dances, 


and some are simply musical works 
crowned with beautiful names. In other 
words, there is a sense of absolute music, 
but the tendency to give poetic titles is 
very strong. We may illustrate this point 
by examining several pieces and their 
titles. 

Many large-scale Chinese instrumental 
compositions are constructed in variation- 
type suites, being a series of thematically 
related short pieces put together. Some- 
times one or two of the sections may not 
be related to the rest thematically. The 
p'i-p’a piece “Green Lotus in the Musical 
Hall” is composed of four sections, each 
originally having a separate name. But 
when they were put together to form 
this suite-like piece, three out of four: 
lost their old names and received new 
ones: 


Old Titles New Titles 


1. Phoenix Courting 1. Toasting the Bright 
Moon 


2. Rain Drops on the 2. Rain Drops on the 
Banana Leaves Banana Leaves 


3. Three Leavings over 3. Wind Blowing through 
the Torrents the Pine Trees 


4. The Jade Bracelet 4, Flowing Stream on the 
Stones 


What a difference there is between the old 
and the new titles? The only reason that 
the second section remain unchanged 
is probably due to its pictorial depiction 
of the rain drops. Actually, the same 
“rain drops” passage that -appears in 
Section 2 can be found in Sections 3 
and 4. Sections 2, 3, and 4 also have 28 
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identical measures at their respective 
beginnings (slightly varied starting with 
measure 14 of the fourth section). This is 
a clear indication of the Chinese fondness 
of title-for-title’s sake without considering 
the content of the music. 

One of the most famous classical 
works offers some insight into the nature 
of title change. The piece in question, 


“Moonlight Over Hsun-yang River,” is 
also called “Flowers and Moonlight 
Evening Over the Spring River,” “Hsun- 
yang P’i-p’a,” “Hsun-yang Song,” and 
“Pipes and Drums at Dusk.” A look at 
the subtitles of three versions and their 
corresponding musical sections can give us 
a clear idea of this kind of problem 
(Yang and Tsao 1956 : 23): 


Pipes and Drums Hsun-yang P’i-p’a Flowers and Moonlight 
1. The Whirlwind 1. Pipes and Drums at 1. Bells and Drums from 
Dusk the River Pavilon 
2. Pistils Spreading in | 
the Wind 
2, Half Moon 3, Half Moon Over Kuan 2. Rising Moon Over the 
Mountain Eastern Mountain 
3. By the Water 4, Falling Sun by the 3. Whirlwind and Curling 
Water Water 
5. Rustling Sound of Maple 4. Flower Shadow Shading 
Leaves in Autumn the Pavilion 
4. Ascending the 6. Thousand-foot Wu Gorge 5. Deep Water and Distant 
Mountain Clouds 
7. Pipe Sound from the 6. Evening Song of the 
Red Woods Fisherman 
5. Bursting Songs 8. Evening View on the 7. Swirling Water Rushing 
River on the Shore 
6. Evening View 9. Evening Song of the 8. Sound of Oars in the 
Fisherman Distant Water 
7. Returning Sail 10, Shadow of Dusk — 9. The Splashing Sound of 


Returning Sail 


The subtitles are poetic dealing with 
autumn, mountain, trees, water, moon, 
sun, in a manner similar to that of Chinese 
landscape paintings. In comparing the 
three versions, some subtitles are fairly 


the Returning Sail 
10: Ending 


close, while others are widely different, 
yet the music remains the same. Further- 
more, the same subtitle, “Evening Song 
of the Fisherman,” can be fcund in two 
different sections. Pictorial depiction of 
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each section according to its title, with 
the exception of the beginning section 
in which pipe and drum sounds: are 
imitated (Yang ang Tsao 1956 : 22), 
does not always correspond with the 
subsections. The most one can find from 
them would be some kind of psychologi- 
cal association. However, this cannot be 
applied to all sections either. In fact, 
all sections in this piece are related to 


five basic musical motives and the piece. 


is constructed as a variation-type suite. 
To depict different sceneries and moods 
in melodically ‘similar sections seems 
illogical. To a certain degree, it is like 
giving pictorial or suggestive titles to the 
twelve sections of Mozart’s piano varia- 
tions on the French song“Ah vous dirai 
je, maman.” 

All titles and subtitles are created 
for poetic reasons. As van Gulik (1940 : 
88) points out, “they are fixed phrases, 
borrowed from a separate section of the 
Chinese artistic vocabulary.” In most 
cases, they bear no relevance to the 
content, but they are parts of the Chinese 
mind. Few people seem to be bothered 
by their inaccuracy. This seems to be 
another good example of the Chinese 
mind — more poetic than scientific. 


TYPES OF PROGRAM MUSIC 
1. Psychological 


There are three types of program 
music writing in Chinese instrumental 
compositions: psychological, descriptive 
and imitative. Apart from those works 
that are absolute music in nature but 
programmatic in title, the majority are 
of the psychological type. The general 
mood of a piece is suggested in the 
title, but there is no concrete story to 
follow nor any attempt to imitate natural 


sounds. .Examples of this type are 
numerous: tranquility may be found in 
“Autumn Moonlight Over the Serene 
Lake,” joyfulness in “Song of Happiness,” 
exuberance in “The Crazy Dance of the 
Golden Snake,” peacefulness in “Autumn 
Moon Overlooking the Han Palace,” 
martial effects in “The General’s Order,” 
etc. 


2. Descriptive 


A descriptive type of piece usually 
illustrates a story. The best example is 
the celebrated: p’i-p’a piece, “Ambush 
from Ten Sides?” which depicts the 
decisive battle between the armies of 
Ch’u and Han in 202 B.C. Having twenty- 
one sections, the music depicts the whole 
process of the battle by presenting a 
dramatization of camping, bugle calls, 
military music, marching, forming of 
ranks, the ambush, initial skirmish, the 
main battle, battle cries, and the pursuit. 
Examples of this type are not as numer- 
ous as those of the psychological type. 


3. Imitative 


A large repertoire of imitative pieces 
exists. All of them have one common 
feature: the inclusion of passages in 
imitation of natural sounds. This tech- 
nique enjcys a much wider popularity in 
China than in the West, which is a matter 
of cultural difference. Examples of this 
technique include bird calls, by far the 
most popular, such as are used in “Birds 
Returning to Nests” for yueh-hu fiddle, 
“Birds in the Wild Mountain” for erh-hu 
fiddle, “Phoenix Courting” for so-na 
oboe, etc. Other sounds evoked include 
the neighing and galloping of horses, 
the wind, the rain, and the human voice 
in operatic singing. 

While there is always some over- 
lapping between the various types, the 


+ 
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above three-part classification is con- 
venient for this paper. 


TYPES OF PROGRAM NOTES 


As we have pointed out, the habit 
of writing program notes for a musical 
composition has been well. established 
since around 170 A.D. In a ch’in piece 
before the notation itself appears, the 
author usually devotes a written section 
to describing the origin and the meaning 
of the piece. Ch’in handbooks even added 
remarks on subtitles or at specific places 
in the music (van Gulik 1940 : 88), a 
habit which has been carried over to 
modern published scores. When concert 
traditions of both Chinese and Western 
music were introduced to the public in 
the early twentieth century, program 
notes also appeared. It is from these 
sources, concert program notes, published 
scores, and articles ~ that we came to 
understand the Chinese concept of 
program music. Three types of program 
note writing are found: detailed, narra- 
tive and suggestive. 


1. Detailed 


There is a ti flute piece entitled 
“Flying Kites,” the theme of which is 
taken from a folk song melody from Ch’a- 
ha-erh. The accompanying description 
tells us that the first section depicts the 
children carrying the kites on their 
shoulders and walking toward the coun- 
tryside. It continues: 


The second section which begins at 
measure 25 depicts the kites flying 
slowly toward the sky and the children 
becoming more and more happy. 
Suddenly the wind dies down and the 
strings loosen. This causes the kites 
to drop rapidly and the mood of the 


children becomes very tense. After 
some manipulation and the returning 
of the wind at the same time, the kites 
rise slowly until they are high up 
in the sky once more. (Hu 1974 : 42) 


If we examine the score, we find that. 
the second section of this piece is 50 
measures long with many repetitions of 
the folk song motive. The performing 
time of this section is less chan three 
minutes. It is obvious that the writer 
spends more time in figuring out the 
details of literary meaning than in analyz- 
ing the music. .Actually this type of 
examples are narrative. But due to their 
unusually detailed descriptions, we have 
labeled «them the “detailed” type of 
program notes. 


2. Narrative 


This is by far the most popular 
type of program notes. Many good 
examples are available. A shert ti piece 
entitled “Returning Late” can be used 
to illustrate this type. Before -eading the 
extra-musical notes, we can analyze the 
piece according to its structure: 


‘Remarks 


Section Phrase Tempo Measures 
i fa adagio 9 
1 a” adagio 16 
( b. andante ` 10 repeated 
II | c allegretto 10 repeated 
bridge 2 
lil a” adagio 17 the final tonic 


13 extended one 


r10re measure. 


Clearly, this piece is constructed some- 
what in a ternary structure without 
modulation in the middle section. The a’ 
phrase in section I and the a’ in Section 
HI are identical except for an additional 
measure at the end. Now, tke program 
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notes tell us the following: 


The first section of this piece is slow 
and free, depicting the farmers, after a 
day’s hard work, returning to their 
village happily. The.second section’s 
speed is faster and is bouncy in charac- 
ter, depciting farmers gathering in 
groups; some of them go to evening 
classes, some to clubs and some just 
chatting. The sound of singing, laughing 
and musical instruments mingled to- 
gether reflects a happy village scene. 
The third section is the recapitulation of 
the first with the music ending in 
planissimo. The village quiets down 
and people gradually go to sleep. 
(Wang 1974 : 18) 


There is a story and the author is the 
story teller. ‘The association of the two 
a’ sections with two different stories is 
almost like associating the two “A” 
sections of a Minuet with two ‘stories. 
Besides, it seems unreasonable to depict 
so many activities: going to evening 
classes, clubs, singing, laughing, music 
playing, etc. in the second section which 
is only 22 measures. These program 
notes are the result of literary fantasy 
beyond the consideration of musical 
reality. 

The program notes for “The General's 
Order” provide another example of 
story-telling: 


An anonymous adaptation for orchestra 
from a famous solo piece for the p’i-p’a. 
The general issues an order to attack 
the next day. His soldiers are camped 
in the field. Night falls. The muffled 
sound of the night watchman’s gong is 
heard. As the music gradually intensi- 
fies, an alert is sounded and the army 
is ready for the attack before dawn. 
(Program 1975a) 


There is more than one piece entitled 


“The General's Order.” If the piece 
in question is an adaptation from the 
p'i-p’a solo piece as the program men- 
tions, the story becomes a fantasy for 
there is no trace of “night”, “watchman's 
gong”, etc. The whole work is tense and 
martial from the beginning to the end 
with a similar motive, transposed up and 
down several times, connecting the 
various sections. It reflects the general 
mood rather than attempting to portray 
the episodes. 


3. Suggestive 


In this type of program notes, only 
the general idea of the piece is given. 
The writing may be vague and will not 
force the listeners to follow detailed 
descriptions or episodes. An example 
of this type is the cheng piece “Autumn 
Moon Overlooking the Han Palace”: 


This music reveals the melancholy of 
a solitary soul wrapped in the deep of 
the autumnal nostalgia and wisfulness. 
(Program 1975b) 


The program notes for the p'-p'a piece 
“The Dragon Boat Race” are not only 
suggestive but also informative regarding 
the social background: 


Arranged by Lui Tsun-yuen. The 
dragon boat race is an annual summer 
event especially popular in South China. 
The din of drums and cymbals is deafen- 
ing, and the scene is one of great gaiety. 
The composer introduces several Chi- 
nese folk songs into the piece. (Program 
1974) 


In general this type of program 
notes give good background to the music 
without forcing the listeners to relate 
the text directly to the music. They can 
be applied to any piece, whether it is 
constructed in ternary form, variation- 
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type, or any other structure. 
DISCREPANCIES IN PROGRAM NOTES 


In Chinese music, there is also a 
problem regarding the discrepancies in 
program notes for the same work. A 
‘standardized approach in the Western 
sense has yet to be established in Chinese 
musical thinking. Nevertheless, judging 
from the characteristics of the Chinese 
people, especially their love for titles 
and literary associations, one wonders 
if this standard can ever be established. 
We can begin by examining the notes 
for the cheng piece “Ascending the 
Stairs.” In one source, the author quotes 
two phrases from a poem: ‘‘When wishing 
to widen one’s view through thousand 
miles, one shall ascend to higher stairs” 
(Wang Chih-huan’s poem, “At Heron 
Lodge”). He then continues to describe 
the piece as depicting the desire for 
“the higher the better, or the satisfaction 
of one’s view in a nigh altitude before 
descending happily.” (Liang 1962 : 63) 
Yet another writer tells us that the piece 
portrays “the swaying manner of ladies 
in the past going upstairs.” (Huang 
1975 : 132) 

The notes in the method book for the 
p’i-p’a piece “Snow in the Sunny Spring” 
read: 


It depicts the budding atmosphere of 
the spring, having lively and brilliant 
melodies and reborn spirit. (Lin and 
Chou 1971 : 90) 


But in a concert program note, the 
description becomes more poetic and 
concrete by identifying the spring season 
with the month of March and singling 
out the objects “snow” and “sun” from 
the title: 


In the month of March, the sun is 
radiant, the snow glistening, and every- 
where life is budding forth. (Frogram 
1976) 


Actually, “Snow in the Sunny Spring” 
is one of those variation-type suites and 
is derived from the musical ideas of an 
absolute piece. One of the subtitles, 
“The Bright Moon,” contradicts the main 
title already. Therefore, anv attempt 
to portray the piece according to its 
title and subtitles is useless. What would 
happen if the title bad been “Snow in 
the Sunny Winter”? Would che writer 
possibly suggest the month of December 
or January? 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, many Chinese musi- 
cians and writers simply like to interpret 
musical compositions from a literary 
point of view. Again and again one comes 
across words like ‘describing... ,” 
“reflecting... ,” “portraying... ,’ even 
though this may or may not have been 
the original intention of the composers. 
Due to the poetic nature and anti-scienti- 
fic attitude toward analysis, they just 
explain a work according tc its title 
and subtitles in whatever manner they 
prefer as long as it sounds poetic or nar- 
rative. There is no better example of the 
poetic and emotional nature of the 


Chinese people than in the writing of 
program notes. 

While the desire to know the meaning 
of a given piece and the practice of 
writing program notes are not exclusively 
Chinese, their emphasis on the former and 
love of the latter are certainly unique to 
Chinese culture. The love of titles, 
generally poetic or at least meaningful 
in the literary sense, has few parallels in 
the Western world. 
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As mentioned in the beginning, 
there is a strong traditional attitude 
favoring references to concrete objects 
in general and the use of descriptive titles 
in particular. This tradition is deeply 
rooted in the minds of the Chinese 


Chinese . society, ancient or modern. 
Therefore, the titles and their interpreta- 
tions are regarded as matters of great 
importance by many people who are, 
above all, concerned with the “correct” 


understanding of the musical content or 
message. For them sound-for-sound’s 
sake is simply not enough. 


people. It is also important to remember 
that music has a utilitarian function in 
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Tonal Features of the Chinese Language 


Ly Cheng-pang 
CHIH) 


Today 1 would venture to present a 
brief report on what problems a Chinese 
composer may encounter in dealing with 
the Chinese language. I hope that this 
might serve as a reference for composers 
using other languages. | 

Three major problems may come up 
when one tries to match the Chinese 
language to music. They are, first, the 
problem of rhythm in Chinese; second, 
the problem of the tones of Chinese 
words (these two are challenges for a 
composer); and, third, the problem of 
singing Chinese words (this is also a 
problem of expression and performance 
for a vocalist), Of all three, the most 
troublesome problem for the composer 
concerns the musical treatment of tones 
of Chinese words. And this is what I 
am going to discuss in the following. 


I. TONES OF CHINESE WORDS 


The greatest difference between the 
Chinese language and Western languages 
is ‘that each syllable has its own specific 
tone, and that the meaning of the 
character will become entirely different 
once the tone changes. Take the pronun- 
ciation of “ma?” for instance. Its meaning 
changes as its tone varies; the first tone 


means “mother” (X), the second tone 
means “hemp” (jig), the third tone 
means “horse” (Œ), the fourth tone 
means “curse” (# ), and the fifth tone is 
a neutral word that ends an interrogative 
sentence. If the tones are confused, it will 
be difficult to comprehend what one is 


talking about except from its context. 


The case is especially apparent in a piece 
of musical composition. The composer 
may have entirely ignored the tones of 
words, thus making the meaning of the 
song hard to grasp. It is not unusual that 
the audience may mistake the song to 
mean something else. For example, 
under such miscomprehension and 
confusion, “perseverance” (4 &) may 
become “senility” (A Æ), “the Great 
Way” ( KẸ) may become “the great 
knife” ( AJJ ), and “the tongue” (H 3) 
may become “snake head” (pe 5A ). 


Il. THE EMPHASIS ON WORDS WITH 
ACCENTUATION 


Should the composer in selecting 
words for his composition follow the 
tones of each word? In principle, he does 
not have to; however, he should bear in 
mind that words which are specifically 
emphasized in meaning and tune should 
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never go against the rule of the tones. 
For example, the word, after anacrusis, 
placed on the first time of measure (the 
musical accentuation), the word 
prolonged in the mid way, or the word 
with strong tone peaking the climax of 
the composition, should, in strict 
accordance with the natural inclination of 
the tones, either high-pitched or low-tones, 
be matched with suitable tune. The 
reason for it is that the word being 
emphasized, the innate nature of its 
tone will be enlarged, expanded, turning 
the high tones more exuberant, and the 
low ones even more profound. The 
enhanced tones will particularly attract 
the audience’s attention, as though they 
are examining a slow motion on the 
screen. These are key words essential to 
the understanding of the song, which 
should never be ignored in musical 


composition. 
In addition, other words with less 
emphatic accentuation (grammatical 


accentuation) should also be paid as much 
attention in order for them to show their 
pertinent power; only words with weak 
time or light tone may be treated with less 
strict measures. For the purpose of 
achieving phonetic harmony and accuracy 
in meaning, the colloquial Chinese language 
‘today abounds with compound words, 
which tend to increase day by day in our 
society. However, basically the Chinese 
language remains monosyllabic, and 
compound words usually consist of 
different individual words. These 
monosyllabic words do not carry 
accentuation in themselves; however, once 
linked together and applied for practical 
use, the accentuation will occur from the 
meaning of the linked words. Every two 
or three words may form a unit of 
compound words; when this unit is 
pronounced, one of the words will be 


naturally emphasized, thus creating the 

natural rhythm of the language. In each 
unit, sometimes the main accentuation is 
accompanied by one light accentuation, 
sometimes two. At first sight, these 
compounds may seem to lack systematic 
rules, but they are full of constantly 
changing esthetic beauty; these are what 
we call “word groups” (FE ). Take the 
preceding sentence for instance, “We call 
them ‘word groups” ( RBZ BE ). 
(The structure is bisyllable, trisyllable, 
and bisyllable.) The natural coordination 


.of the rhythm of the Chinese larguage lies 


in the intuitional skill of the cross- 
manipulation of these word groups of 
bisyllabic and trisyllabic compound 
words, The excesive use of consecutive 
bisyllabic words without the inzerference 
of trisyllabic words will make the language 
dull and stiff. The monotonous use of 
trisyllabic words only will simp:y kill the 
language. | 

Generally speaking, the emphasis of 
tone accentuation in the Chinese language 
is equivalent to the grammatical accentua- 
tion in the Western languages. The 
accentuation is generally placed on the 
first word of each “word group.” such as 
[wo] (3) in [w’o-men] ( 214), and 
[ch’eng-chih-wei] ( <A ). Sometimes, 
accidentally we would emphasize the last 
word of the word group,” such as [t’uan] 
(ff) in [tze-t’uan] (FE ), [lu] (58 ) in 
[tsou- u] (Æ ), and [ch’a] (2) in 
[ch’ih-ch’a] ‘t (rz ); these are what we 
call the “anti-rhythm word groups,” 
which contradict the normal position 
of words with emphasized accentuation. 

According to the Latin scholar of 
ancient Rome, the accent is “the soul of 
the language, the seed bed o? music.” 
(Anima vocis, semiwarlum musices.) 
Therefore, from the point of view of a 
musical composer, the emphasis of 
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accentuation may serve as a kind of 
enlightenment to inspiration for creation. 


Musical rhythm, poetic advancement, and © 


sense of esthetic beauty arise naturally 
from the recitation of poetry. However, 
on the other hand, it is also a form of 
limitation for the musician, for. his inspira- 


‘tion would have to soar with the words he: 


adopts. The situation is like a bird’s 


two wings each of which cannot function ` 


without the other. The freedom here 
is not as absolute as that in composing 
pure musical with instruments. 


Ill. THE FOUR TONES AND 
ACCENTUATION 


In the Chinese language, except a few 
words with the fifth tone, almost all 
other words may function as the 
accentuation words, depending on what 
kind of intensity they occupy in the 
“words groups.” However, there is no 
set rule for the placement of accentua- 
tion; it is the composer’s skill of wording 
that decides it, without any limitation 
from outside. In other words, excepting 
the fifth tone, the composer may feel free 
to place accentuation on any word for 
the purpose of emphasis, or vice versa, 
place light accentuation on any word 
(including the fifth tone words in order to 
reduce its importance rhythmically.) 
Therefore, it is imperative that we under- 
take a brief exploration of the different 
tones. 


1. The First Tone (Yin-Ping 4). 


Yin-ping is also called “shang-ping” or 
“the first tone.” It is represented by the 
Chinese character of “yin”; words having 
the same tone as “yin” are classified as 
yin-ping. Yin-ping is the highest-piched 
tone, whose entire vocal vibration occurs 


in the high-pitch zone course, “relatively” 
high. Its stucture is simpler, unlike other 
words with drastic ascension and descen- 
sion; we can express its simplicity with a 
semiminima. However, when an individual 
yin-ping is emphasized, it will incline to 
produce a descending semitone though a 
very short one. For instance, the “chin” 
(4) in “huang-chin” ( 3% &), it will no 
longer be a simple semiminima after being 
emphasized through the tune of 17 0. 

Due to the relative simplicity of the 
afore-mentioned “yin-ping”, we can also 
adjust it in any high-pitched or low- 
toned position after any tune without any 
failure. This is the reason why it is called 


' the “omnipotent word” in musical treat- 


ment. However, yin-ping itself is a high- 
pitched tone; in the process of composing, 
if it occupies an important position in 
the poetic line, such as accentuation 
word, culminating word, and emphasizing 
word, only through relative ascension can 
it exert its fullest power. For example, 












y 
næ 
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“chi” (2), “tsu” (8), and “sheng” 
(42) are yin-pings with accentuation, 
which are capable of relative ascension. 


2. The Second Tones (Yang-Ping# F) 


Yang-ping is also called ““hsia-ping” or 
“the second tone”; both yang-ping and 
yin-ping belong to the “flat sound” of 
“high-pitched tone.” It can be represented 
by the Chinese character of “yang.” 
“Yang” has the most vigorous tone in 
Mandarin; other equivalents “huang” 
(A), “yang” (+ ), “chang” (% ), and 
“Pang” (855), etc. These words carrying 
the load of two phonetic sounds glide 
from semitone .zone up to the high- 
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pitched tone zone with their ending 
sound exceeding the hight of yin-ping 
( is 7 ). If it is to be sung in only 
one note, the natural treatment will make 
it relatively high. For example, the 


“cheng” ( 157 ) in “ch'eng-wei” (ÈI ), 
3. The Third Tone (Shang-Sheng L$) 


Shang-sheng is also called “the third 
tone”; the character “shang” (HH) is 
representative of shang-sheng. (Mr. Chao 
Yuen-ren changed sh'ang (E ) into shang 
(H), making the four tones to be “yin, 
yang, shang, chu” (@.B.H. #), 
because “sh'ang” is not adequate to 
represent the third tone. Shang-sheng in 
Mandarin is of the lowest tone; however, 
it carries the load of two notes as the tone 
ascends slightly after descension. (Jj Y ) 
The main tone of shang-sheng occupies 
the lowest-tone zone; therefore, whenever 
a tune comes across shang-sheng, especially 
when it is loaded with accentuation, it 
should be treated with descension 
principally. It should be descended as low 
as possible when it is expressed by only 
one note, such as “ti” (5% ) in “shang-lih- 
shenj-ti” ( LAE ). Attention should 
also be paid to “wo” ( 3) in “wo-men” 
(HAB), which is shang-sheng loaded with 
accentuation, and which should be treated 
with very low descension, even to the leap 
of four or five degrees. Other shang- 
shengs such as “chu” (+), “yuan” (E ), 
“hsian” (48), “wan” (TE), etec., would 
sound awkward and funny if they are 
ascended while they should be treated 
otherwise. 


14, The Fourth Tone (Chu-Sheng ## ) 
Chu-sheng is also termed “‘the fourth 


tone”; “chu” (Æ ) is its representative 
word. The musical trend of chu-sheng 


_ preferred. 


is a rapidly gliding process from the high- 
pitched zone to the lowest note ( Q Y), 
its duration is minimal, while its volume 
is maximal. As the starting note of 
chu-sheng is very high-pitched, and its 
ending note very low-pitched, chu-sheng 
has two entirely opposite qualities of high 
and low, though the main part of the tone 
occupies the low-tones zone. The most 
standard musical treatment would use two 
notes, of which one ascends first and the 
other descends later. When it is necessary 
to compose with one note, descension 
treatment is recommended. If the 
composer intends to pursue more 
precisely, he should weigh the difference 
between the high and low notes, The 
principle is as follows: 1) If chu-sheng is 
loaded with accentuation and connected 
with other words, it may be treated with 
ascension, because it is absolute that the 
starting note of chu-sheng is high-pitched, 
and any tone that comes afterwords can 
supply the need for descension. This a 
method of dieresis of tone, such as 
“chao-yao” ( RAH), “tsan-mei” ( RS ), 
and “sun-yang” (43%), etc. Of course, 
the effect would be more perfect if the 
ending word is low-toned. 2) If chu- 
sheng is either a word or a group of words 
that ends a sentence, regardless of the 
presence or absence of accentuation, its 
main part of tone should be low-tones; 
in such case, descension treatment is 
If ascension treatment is 
applied, “tren” (g) in “shen-tie'n” 
(=) will become “tien” (RA), and 
“chang” (08 ) in “koch'ang” ( UE ) will 
become “chang” (1), thus causing 
their meanings to be incomprehensible. 


5. The Fifth Tone (Ching-sheng 33% ) 


Ching-shengs in Mandarin, such as 


“ma” ( 1E ), ni” ( "E ), Je” (T ), and 
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“te” (83), etc., are not too numerous; 
however, its application is wide and 
complicated, especially in daily conversa- 
tion and colloquial literature. Viewed 
from all angles, ching-sheng itself and its 
musical treatment are neutral: it is 
basically a weak time, without much 
importance to speak of and not in any 
way to be emphasized. Its high-pitch falls 


on the mid-tone zone; the zone alternates. 


according to the degree of tone of the 
preceding word. - The principle is as 
follows: 1) Ching-sheng should descend 
to its mid-tone zone, if it occurs after 
yin-ping or yang-ping. For example, 
“tao-tse” ( JJ), “wan-le” (527 ). 2) 


Ching-sheng ascend back to its mid-tone. 


zone if it comes after a low shang-sheng. 
Or it may be treated neutrally, depending 
on the manner of the speaker. For 
example, “Ni-na?” “hao-pah” (¿IE !) 
3) Ching-sheng should be kept level or 
descended if it comes after a drastic 
descension. Such as “shi-ma?” (IE ) 


“yao-te ( SER ). 


In addition to the representative 
words of the four tones, “yin, yang, 
shang, chu” ( >` Be» R> # ), there are 
still other exemplary word-groups, such 
as “shan-ming-shu-sio,” ( il) BEK) “hua- 
hong-liu-lu,” (ZEAL BIR) “yin-hsiun-hao- 
han,’ (3 WHR) “san-huang-wu-tih,”’ 
(= HN), etc. May I have the pleasure 
to end this report with the example of 
“san-ming-sui-sio” ( ljPA7K#) expressed 
in musical noted according to the 
principles mentioned above. 


iy Bo > 
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Tone Color of the Cheng — 
The Chinese 16-Stringed Zither 


Liang Tsai-ping 


(R EF) 


‘References in Chinese classics and 
literature show that the Chinese musical 
instrument cheng originated during the 
Ch’in Dynasty (221-206 B.C.). That is 
why it is also called the “zither of the 
Ch’in Dynasty” or “Ch’in cheng.” The 
music of cheng flourished during most 
of the subsequent dynasties, especially 
in the Han Dynasty (206 B.C. — 220 
A.D.) and the Five Dynasties (907-960 
A.D.). Its popularity was mainly due 
to its outstanding tone color. 


I. TONE COLOR IN ANCIENT-CHINA 


A. Sense of. cosmology: As mentioned 
by Scholar Fu Hsuan (217-278 A.D.) 
in his Cheng Fu “Poetical Essay on the 


Cheng:” 


If now we observe this instrument, 
we notice that its upper part concave 
is like the vault of Heaven, its bottom 
flat like the earth; that its inside is 
hollow so as to accommodate the 
six points of the compass; and that 
its twelve strings with their frets sym- 
bolize the twelve months of the year. 


B. Sense of love and beauty: In Chinese 
essays and poems, cheng music is usually 


connected with beautiful maidens and 
love intrigues. As an illustration, two 
poems can be cited: 

1. — “The Zither,” by Shen Yueh 
(441-513 A.D.) 


The zither of Ch’in gives forth unsur- 
passed melodies; 

The frets of jade make the strings pro- 
duce high-pitched tones. 

It is strung so tight as to be nearly 
breaking; 

The melody follows her agile fingers 
roaming over the strings. 

But how can one by merely hearing the 
lingering echo afar-off; 

Divine the perfect beauty of the artist? 


2. — “To a zither player,” by Tsui 
Whei-po 


All my life I have been indifferent to 
most things; 

But now I would fain to be transformed 
into a zither. l 

For thus I would be near to the slender 
fingers of the lovely maiden; 

And, resting on the smooth silk lap, 
sing sweet melodies. 


C. Sense of sad memories: Lost love 
is usually expressed in Chinese poem. 
For the Cheng, I have selected two poems 
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as follows: 
1. — “To a zither player,” 
Emperor Hsiao-wen 


by Liang 


Having laid the zither before me, in 
__ this room full of memories; 

My thoughts are suddenly full of her 

l who strung it. 

The frets are still in the places where 
she put them, 

and here are still the silver nail-sheaths 
She was wont to use — Ruefully I 
think of tears we shed when we 


_ parted. 

Today still this old love saddens the 
heart. 

2. — “To a zither player,” by Liang 


Prince Hsiao T’ung (501-531 A.D.) 


There only remains of her pitiful 
zither; 

Which now has been handed over to 
her successor, 

The accumulated dust 
moving of frets; 

The dried-out strings will snap when 
they are tuned. 

Yet when on this zither songs of mutual 
love are played; 

Who will then still remember her who 
passed away? 


impedes the 


D. Sense of philosophy: The transition 
of all human life, the passing away of 
youth and beauty which is illustrated 
by poems: 

= “Expressing my feelings on 
hearing the cheng at night,” by T’ang 
poet Po Chi-yi (772-486 A.D.) 


Formerly hearing on a spring evening 
the zither performed at Chiu- 
Chiang; 

I did not enjoy it’s sad tones, for 1 
was then still in my prime; 

But since old age has covered my head 
with snow; 

Play for me, I beseech you, till the 
break of dawn. 


2, — “Impromptu, written while 
hearing the zither played, ” by Ou-yang 
Hsiu, (1007-1072 A.D.) 


For twenty years I had not heard the 
sad notes of the cheng; 

Then suddenly her slender fingers made 
the strings resound. 

Now the tones came lightly like birds 
twittering among the flowers; 

Then there was a low murmuring sound, 
like streams covered with ice. 

It is usually said that this music is 
now forgotten; 

So I ask her who taught her the zither 
when she was still a child. 

The melody finished, the guests 
laugh at me over their wine cups; 

For I, white-haired old man, have 
started silently to weep. 


E. Other interpretations: 

— “Spring wind blowing down the 
sound from heaven,” by Ku Kwang. . 

— “Plucking the cheng for elegant 
music, new composition is enchanting,” 
by Tsao Chih. 

— “Purifying the customs and pro- 
moting new way of life,” by Fu Yuan. 

“It induce the traveller's home- 

sickness and causes the hero’s patriotic 
feelings to rise after they have listened 


to the single plucking of the cheng,” 


by Liang Emperor Chien-wen. 

— “Su Cheng-tsung and Po Yi- 
cheng are so outstanding in playing the 
cheng as their music accompanied by a 
humorous song can move a cheerful 
person to shed tears and encourage a 
sorrowful person to dance.” Tunhwang- 
Cave-Book of Record. 

“Well tuning with controlled 
speed in order to fit the rhythm and it 
represents the noble man’s behavior; 
it is a sound vigorious spirit which sym- 
bolizes the. bravery of a hero.” From 
essays of the cheng, by Jun Yu. 
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II. TONE COLOR IN MODERN 
COMPOSITIONS 


A. Sense of myth: 

“Milk Way” is my first song to des- 
cribe the love story between the cowboy 
and weaving girl who are reunited only 
once a year on the evening of the seventh 
day of the seventh moon. ' 


B. Sense of sad memories: 

Longing for an old friend: This is 
my first song ever composed on behalf 
of my friend who has lost his freedom, 
by using a dialogue form and a pensive 
mood, a song repeated with different 
finger techniques, until it ends in an 
echo of whining. 


C. Sense of philosophy: 

“Infinite Heaven” is composed to 
express the feelings of a man’s return to 
_ the earth. “Where are the older persons 
who passed and who are the new comers 
not born yet? Heaven and earth are always 
rotating while we are living with tears.” 


D. Sense of illusion: 

In my composition of “Inlaid Zither,” 
I tried to pluck the left side of the strings 
and use the irregular pitch to express 
the effectiveness of “illusion.” 


E. Sense of the nature: 

“Dialogue of Fisherman and Logger” 
is one of the famous songs of ch’in 
melodies, which is rearranged into a 
cheng piece with a more expressive 
mood. 


“Floating Lotus” is another one 
which describes the dancing of floating 
lotus with a great variety of beautiful 
flowers, including the Oriental version of 
Narcissus. 


F. Sense of bravery: | 

“Fu Hsing Sung,” which is to sing 
the praise of the Chinese cultural re- 
naissance movement. 


III. CONCLUSION 


The tone color of the Chinese cheng, 


or long zither, is very rich and symbolizes 


Chinese pailosophy as told in Chinese 
essays and poems. The same thing may 
be said of that of Japanese koto and 
Korean kayagum. 

(Author’s Note: — This lecture was 
presented together with cheng music 
so as to express the special features of 
its tone color by sound. The illustrations 
could last 20 to 35 minutes.) 


Traces of Early Chinese Music 


in Lukang, Taiwan 


Hsu Tsang-houei 


(FAm) 


At the request of the Lukang* Com- 
mittee for preservation of cultural objects 
and promotion of local development, 
the Chinese Folk Arts Foundation carried 
out a special study in Nankuan Music 
from February to June 1979. 

Nankuan is the name of a kind of 
traditional Chinese music still preserved 
in Taiwan. It is called Nankuan, or the 
Southern School, so as to distinguish it 
from Peikuan, the Northern School. 
The latter was introduced to Taiwan 
from the Chinese mainland in the form of 
drama between the end of the Ming 
Dynasty and the beginning of the Ch’ing 
(Manchu) Dynasty (from 1620 to 1723). 


As to Nankuan, it was indigenous to the 


provinces south of the Yangtze River, or, 
in a narrower sense, to the southern part 
of Fukien Province with its origin dating 
actually much further back in Chinese 
history. It was not called Nankuan 
then. In fact, it was known by a variety 
of names, depending on the principal 
musical instruments used. Thus, it was 
referred to as “Sze Chu” (the music 
of strings and bamboo); “Hsien Kuan” 
(the music of strings and pipes); “Wu 


Yin” (the music of five notes); “Nan Yin” 
(the southern notes); “Lang. Chun Yueh” 
(southern tones originated by King Lang 
Chun); “Lang Chun Ch'ang” (the south- 
ern vocal music originated by King Lang 
Chun); etc. 

In southern Fukien Province and 
overseas Chinese communities in such 
Southeast Asian countries as Thailand, 
the Philippines, Singapore, Malaysia, etc., 
where the pipa (lute) is the main instru- 
ment, the music is known as “Hsien 
Kuan” (stringed music). The term Nan- 
kuan is used only in Taiwan. It denotes 
that this kind of music was first intro- 
duced to Taiwan from South China. 
But in Chuanchow, a county in southern 
Fukien Province, it is called “Lang Chun 
Yueh” in memory of Lang Chun, a 
regional king in present-day Szechwan 
Province in West China many centuries 
ago. ` 


FROM NANKUAN MUSIC TO 
NANKUAN THEATER 


Nankuan Music is divided into “Ko- 
Kuan (vocal music) and “Tung-Kuan” 


* Lukang, (Deer Harbor) is an old coastal town in Changhwa County in Central Taiwan. 
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(the music of wind instruments), or 
Chu-Kuan” (tunes). In Ko-Kuan’’, the 
main instruments used are the ti (flute) 
and the yuechin (moon guitar), and it 
may be heard in singsong houses or tea 
houses, as accompaniment for singing. 
It caters only to the taste of the common 
people. In “Tung-Kuan” the hsiao 
(pipe) and the pipa (lute) are the principal 
instruments used, and it appeals to 
people of a finer taste. Originally, both 
“Ko-Kuan” and “Tung Kuan” were only 
for instrumental performances. It was a 


kind of pure music. Later “Ching-Chang” | 


(lyrics) was added. Still much later, 
in order to attract larger audiences, 
acting was introduced, using Nankuan 
music for accompaniment. This was 
then called “Nankuan Hsi” (Nankuan 
Theater), to be distinguished from Nan- 
kuan Music. As the theatrical part had 
developed from the  Hsiao-Erh-Hsi” 
(minors’ play), and Ko-Wu groups (singing 
and dancing) of the Sung Dynasty, there 
subsequently developed “Chih-Tzu-Hsi” 
(seven characters” play), “Chiu-Chia-Hsi” 
(nine characters’ play), also known as 
‘“Chiu-Chia” or “Chiao-Chia-Hsi”, “Lao- 
Jen-Hsi” (old folks” play), etc. 


SOURCE MATERIALS ON 
NANKUAN MUSIC 


In all existing books of history on 
Chinese music, drama, and literature, 
there are only few references to Nankuan 
Music. They are as follows: 

(1) Various Kinds of Music in 
Taiwan Folklore,” written by Kogi Tho 
of Japan, published in 1942, and photo- 
stated by Ku-Ting Book Store in Taiwan 
in 1974. | 

(2) “A Travellers Sketch of Music 
in Southeast Asia, Taiwan and Okinawa” 
in the Oriental Music Series written by 


$ 


Hsiao Tanabe of Japan, published by 
Ongaku No Tomoshia, Association of 
Oriental Music, in 1972. 

(3 ) “Complete Works of Tablature 
of Southern Fukien Music,” written 
by Liu Hung-kou, an overseas Chinese 
in the Philippines, and published by the 
Hsueh-Yi Publications Co. in 1976. | 

(4) “A Re-compilation of Tablature' 
of Chuanchow Music,” written by Lin 
Hung, and published by the Wen-Jui-' 
Lou Book Co. in Shanghai in 1912. 

(5) “A Record of Taiwan Customs” 
in “The General History of Taiwan,” 
written by Lien Heng (also known as 
Lien Ya-tung). 

(6) “A Treatise on Taiwan Culture” 
(Vol. III), compiled by Lin Hsiung- 
hsiang contains two chapters on “Taiwan 
Music” and “Taiwan Theater”, both 
written by Lu Su-shang, and published 
by the Committee of Chinese Cultural 


Publications in Taipei in 1954. 


(7) “A History of Cinema and 
Drama in Taiwan,” written by Lu Su- 
shang, and published by the Ying-Hua 
Publishing Co. in Taiwan. Its first edition 
came out in 1961. 

(8) “A Tablature of Southern Chi- 
nese Music,” written by Tseng Sheng 
and published in Taipei at the author’s 
own expense in 1977, 

(9) “A Study of Nankuan Music”, 
written by Sun Chin-wen as a thesis 
in the Graduate School of Arts, College 
of Chinese Culture, in 1976. 

(10) “Tracing the Origin of Nankuan 
Music,” written by Hsueh Tsung-ming 
and published in the China Times, a 
Chinese daily in Taipei on April 6, 1979. 

(11) “The Root of a Leafless Tree,” 
also written by Hsueh Tsung-ming, and 
published in the same China Times, 
on May 18, 1979. 

(12) “Complete Works of Tablature 
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of Nankuan Music,” by Wu Ming-hui, 
published by the Pacific Printers, in the 
Philippines. 

(13) “Ethno-Music in Taiwan,” by Lu 
Ping-chuan, published in the Chung Hua 
(Daily) on October 25, 1978. 

- (14) “Taiwan Folklore,” written by 
Wu Ying-tao and published by the Chung 
Wen Book Co. in Taipei in 1976. 

(15) “Taiwan Folklore Monthly,” 
(No. II), published on May 15, 1942. 

(16) “A Search for the Root of Our 
Ethno-Music,” written by Hsu Tsang- 
houei, and published by the Taipei 
publishing Co. in Taipei, on March 10, 
1979. 

Aside from the tablatures preserved 
by the various Nankuan groups or associa- 
tions, which are first-hand materials for 
our research, most literary descriptions 
found in books and other publications 
need further verification. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF NANKUAN MUSIC 


Nankuan merits our study not only 
because of its music (such as its nota- 
tions, its vocalization, its poetic, forms, 
its tunes and its classifications, etc.) 
but also because it offers a wealth of 
valuable information in any research into 
the history of early Chinese music. The 
origin of Nankuan goes back to the 
Sung and the Yuan (Mongol) dynasties, 
and probably even to the T’ang Dynasty. 
One can acquire a fairly good idea of 
ancient Chinese music, both instrumental 
and vocai, through a study of Nankuan 
music. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF 
NANKUAN MUSIC 
1. ORIGIN OF NANKUAN 


Nankuan musicians are fond of telling 


the following stories to support their 
claim that their music has come down 
from the T'ang and Sung dynasties: 

(1) King Lang Chun, whom they 
have deified as the founder of Nankuan, 
actually was Meng Chang, the king of late 
Shu, a kingdom in Szechwan during the 
period of the Five Dynasties. However, 
in historical records of the Five Dynasties 
(A.D. 420—A.D. 618) King Lang Chun’s 
fondness of literature and music was 
mentioned. He was given the honorific 
title “Lang Chun Ta Hsien” or the “great 
superbeing Lang Chun, by Emperor Tai 
Chu of the Sung Dynasty, but he did 
not leave behind any poems or odes. 
It appears therefore, doubtful that he’ 
had any relationship with Nankuan. 

(2) During the reign of Emperor 
Kang Hsi of the Ch’ing Dynasty (one 
source said it was in A.D. 1678, and 
another said it happened in A.D. 1723, 
on his 60th birthday), Lee Wen-chen 
(also known as Lee Kuang-ti) petitioned 
Kang Hsi for permission to invite five 
musicians from Chuanchow, Fukien, to 
perform in the Imperial Court as part 
of the celebrations. The performance 
was a great success. The Emperor was so 
delighted that he honored the musicians 
with the title of “Emperor's Guests” 
and gave them colored umbrellas and 
palace lanterns as gifts. | 

However, according to he, ‘Ch’ing 
Imperial court Records and Lee’s personal 
papers, Lee Wen-chen was still in the 
period of mourning on account of his 
father’s. death and, therefore, could not 
have been present at Kang Hsi's birthday 
in Peking. 

These two stories, though still being 
told with a great deal of relish by Nan- 
kuan music lovers may have been fictions, . 
created for‘ the elegance and prestige 
they would impart and need not be 
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taken seriously. For our purpose, we 
need to look further into the related 
folklore and especially the music itself. 


2. FOLKLORE: 


Following the fall of the Western 
- Ts'in Dynasty, the Royalists retreated 
eastward to settle in South China, bring- 
ing with them the culture of Central 
China all the way to the southern part of 
Fukien. The name of Chuanchow, a 
county, was changed to Ts’inkiang, as a 
reminder of their dynastic origin. After 
the T’ang Dynasty, Chekiang and Fukien 
economically became more important. 
Many of the historic sites in Chuanchow 
were remains from that period and 
Nankuan, the subject of our study, was 
originated here. During the Yuan 
(Mongol) Dynasty (A.D. 1260 — A.D. 
1368), South China became the reservoir 
of Central China culture. For instance, 
ch'ih, the T’ang Dynasty measurement 
of length is the same as the chh in 
Taiwan. The southern Fukien dialect 
still retains many of ancient pronuncia- 
tions from Central China. 


3. MUSIC: 


As southern Fukien used to be highly 
inaccessible to other parts of China, it 
was able to keep its music Nankuan 
from being absorbed into the mainstream 
of Chinese music. For the same reason, 
it was spared from the influence of 
wars and chaos, annexations and forced 
migrations. The area underwent few 
changes as compared with other parts of 
the country. When the Tang Dynasty 
music reached Japan, it was called Ya 
Yueh, or “Gagaku.” In Gagaku, the 
Biwa (pipa) is held at a slightly inclined 
angle. This is exactly the way pipa is 


held in Nankuan Music. 

Furthermore, from the musical point 
of view, Nankuan can be divided into 
three categories: 

(1) “Pu” — is music for individual 
instrument. It has a definite beginning 
and a definite follow-up, complete with a 
tablature for finger movement but with- 
out words for singing. The emphasis is 
on technique. Generally, in the perform- 
ance of a complete piece of Nankuan, 
“Pu” is used as overture, — serene, gentle, 
and elegant in the melody. 

(2) “Chih” .— may be compared 
with Suite, complete with “Pu” words, 
and a tablature for instrumental or 
vocal music. It follows “Pu,” the over- 


ture. 
(3) “Chu” — is vocal music with 
words. Each piece is independent, but 


when more than one piece is sung, they 
do not form a suite. Singing remains 
the principal part of the performance, 
and the instruments are used only for 
accompaniment. There are more than 
40 numbers in the Nankuan repertoire. 

The three categories mentioned above 
can all be traced back to the Tang and the 
Sung dynasties. “Chu” may be said to 
have carried on, after a fashion, the 
poems of the T’ang Dynasty, the odes of 
the Sung Dynasty, and the lyrics of the 
Yuan Dynasty. “Chih” is in the form 
of suites, and the origin of “Pu” may 
be traced back to “Ta-chu” (Big Composi- 
tion), an instrumental music of the 
Tang Dynasty. : 


PRELIMINARY RESULTS OF OUR 
STUDY OF NANKUAN MUSIC 


Reports by the Chinese Folk Music 
Research Center show that Nankuan 
music, besides having a complete system 
of theories, such as notations, vocal 
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and instrumental music, modes, and 
rhythms, is rich in musical techniques, 
such as the application of accidental 
notes, the. use of periods, modulations 
. and changes in rhythm, etc. Our tape 
recordings show the modulations and 
changes in rhythms as follows: 


Tape I 
(1) Modulation: 

Name of the Tune:  “An-Shiang- 
An-Tsai” (Means “Thinking and Wonder- 
ing”). 

Word Form: “Shiang-Shih modu- 


lated to “Chang-Chao-Yang-Chun”. 

Tune Form: “Wu-Kung-Kuan” modu- 
lated to “Pei-Shih-Kuan” (Means Scale 
A is modulated to Scale C). 

(2) Changes in rhythms: 

‘Name of the Tune: ‘“Shih-Shiang- 
Chin-Lang” (Means “Thinking of One’s 
Lover”). 

Word Form: “Chih-Liao-Chao-Yang- 
Chun” changed to “Chang-Chao-Yang- 
Chun” (Means 8/2 is changed to 4/2, 
then changed to 2/2). 

Tune Form: “Pei-Shih-Kuan” (Means 
Scale C). 

In addition to the foregoing, some 
of the special terms and forms of early 
Chinese music have been preserved in 
Nankuan, such as “Shih,” “Chuan Ta,” 
“Chan Shih,” “Ta Chu,” etc. Before 
listening to the tapes, let us look for 
related explanations in the following 
articles or books: | 

Wang Kuo-wei’s “The History of 
Theater in the Sung and Yuan dynasties, 
Yang Ying-liu’s “The History of Chinese 
Music,” Meng Yao’s “The History of 
Chinese Drama,” and. Shih Wei-liang’s 
“Music Verified in Hsitory.” 

1. “Tsu” (Word Form): 

(a) Wang Kuo-wei: 

“Tsu” may be called art songs, 


or lyrics in long or short sentences, 
and were meant only for singing. It 
was said that during the Sung Dynasty 
no celebration was complete without 
some singing. There was no dancing. 
As a rule, the songs were rendered one at 
a time. 

(b) Shih Wei-Liang: 

. “Tsu,” or odes, has probably 
the simpliest structure in literature and 
music in the Sung Dynasty. 

“Tsu” can assume different word 
patterns. For instance, using the word 
pattern “Po-Tsa-Man,” Wen Fei-chin made 
14 odes, and Wei Chuan, Feng Yen, 
and others also wrote some pieces. “Tsu” 
later became “Ku-Tzu-Tsu,” or Straphen 
songs, as they are known in the West. 
Coming down to the Yuan Dynasty, it 
was called “Hsiao-Liang,” and had more 
forms, such as “Regular Hsiao Liang,” 
(somewhat like “Tsu”), “Che-Tiao,” 
“Tai-Kuo-Chu,” “Tsi-Chu,” “Chung Tao” 
(somewhat like the drum songs), etc. 
“Chu” in Nankuan means a single ‘‘Tsu” 
with two tunes, which can be divided 
into the following five styles: 

(a) “Tu-Li-San-Chu” (Independent 

Free Piece): 

It resembles “Regular Hsiao- 
Liang,” such as “Hsi-Kiang-Yueh” (The 
Moon on the West River), “Chueh-Ta- 
Chih” (Magpies on the Twigs), etc. 

(b) “Chin-Man” (Slow  Introduc- 

tion): 

It adds a section of slow narra- 
tion, something between “Regular Hsiao- ` 
Liang” and “San-Tao” (A Free Set), 
such as “San-Po-Yang-Chih-Man-Tao” (A 
Goat on the Slope). 

(c) “Shou-Wei” (Quarter): 

It adds some dragging toward 
the end in singing. This may also come 
between “Hsiao-Liang” and “San-Tao” 
(A Free Set), such as “Tuan-Shiang- 
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Shih-Shou-Man-Wei”’ (Impatient Love). 
(d) “Kuo-Chu” (Intermezzo): 
It resembles “Tai-Kuo-Chu.” It 


changes from cne word pattern to an- — 


other. In songs of the Yuan Dynasty, 
there was Teng Yu-pin’s “Yen-Erh-Lo” 
(Wild: Geese Coming Down to Earth). 
And in Nankuan, there is “Shiang-Shih” 
passing to “Tuan-Shiang-Shih,” etc. 

(e) “Lo.” It changes from one 
rhythm to another, as found in “Huang- 
Yuan —Ying-Lo-Ti” (A Long Journey). 


Tape Il 


Examples of Tune:  ‘“‘Hsi-Kiang- 
Yueh” (The Moon on the West River), 
“Shiang-Shih” passing to “Tuan-Shiang- 
Shih”. 

2. “Chuan-Tsu” (Suite) 

“Chuan-Tsu” takes some tunes in 
one tonality to form a suite... which 
I first discovered in the book “Shih- 
Lin-Kuang-Chi,” There was “Yuan- 
Sheh-Shih-Yu,” “Chung-Lu-Kung” in a 
kind of suite, (and it has “Yuan-Li- 
Yuan,” “Chu-Su-Yuan,” Lu-Lu-Chin”...) 
much resembling the Northern Tune Set. 

(a) Yang Yin-liu: 

“Chuan-Tsu” has tune forms in 
A.B.C.D..... Coda, with a principal 
tonality and a change of tempo, but no 
changes in the tonality. 

(b) Meng Yao: 

“Chuan Tsu” is in one tonality 
and selects several pieces at random to 
form a set to narrate story, which 1s also 
called “Chang-Chuan.” 

(c) Shih Wer-liang: 

i “Chuan-Tsu” is in the.form of 
a suite. It originally comes from “Yuan- 
Chu,” the set music in the Yuan Dynasty, 
having a prelude and a postlude. 

In Nankuan, the so-called “Chih” 
is nothing but a suite, with 48 sets, each 
comprising 2-7 pieces, which all have 


definite .word forms or tune forms. 
Each set of “Chih” includes the name 
of the song, tune form and word pattern, 
such as found in the First Set of “Chin- 
Chin-Hsing” (Walking in Light Steps). 
in singing the story of Cho Wen-chun, 
a famous widow in Chinese history. 

ist piece: “Chin-Chin-Hsiang” (Walk- 
ing in Light Steps) Tune Form of 4 
Kung-Kuan (name of tonality), 2 Tiao and 
13 “Chiang” word Form. 

2nd piece: “Tung-Chun,” (Waiting 
for Lover), 4 Kung-Kuan, 2 Tiao, “Hsi- 
kiang Yueh” Word Form. 

3rd piece: “Na-Kung-Wei” (“I’m 
Afraid”) 4 Kung-Kuan, Long Rollings 
“Chieuh-Ta-Chih” word form. 

The three pieces are all in the same 
tonality of 4 Kung-Kuan. 


Tape III 
“Chin-Chin-Hsing” 


3, “Chuan-Ta” 
(a) Wang Kuo-wel: 

In the book “A Collection of 
Elegance” By Tseng Tsao, and Book III 
of Pi-Chi-Man-Chu by Wang Cho, 1t was 
said that when ‘singing and dancing 
went together it was “Chuan-Ta.” 
“Chuan-Ta” of the Northern Sung Dynas- 
ty (A.D. 1127 — A.D. 1278) was a con- 
tinuous song. For instance, ‘“Tiao-Hsiao- 
Chuan-Ta” (Mocking Round) is an exam- 
ple. The other, in “The Record of Wu,” 
it was said,... the poem read before 
singing was then changed into another 
tune in singing; after the introduction, 
only two tunes were alternately used. 

(b) Yang Yin-Liu: 

In musical form 
can be divided into: 

Introduction —A —B —A —B... 
Coda, and there were changes neither in 
rhythm nor in tonality. 


“Chuan-Ta” 
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(c) Men Yao: 

Judging by their contents, they 
belong to poetry; one song to tell one 
story in the “Feng-Yun-Ti” style and one 
set of songs to tell a full-length story in 
the “Chuan-Yun-Ti” style. There was a 
set of songs in the “Chuan Yun Ti” 
style, singing about fun in a fisherman’s 
life, and another set of 9 lyrics, giving 
expression to one’s tender feelings. 

(d) Shih Wei-liang: 

“Chuan-Ta” is a song of dance 
which uses two different tunes in al- 
ternate circlings, somewhat like “Round” 
in Europe. 

(e) Wang Kuo-wei: 

“Tiao-Hsiao-Chuan-Ta” by Chen 
Chin to sing the stories of Lo-Fu, Mo- 
Shou, and Wen-Chun, three famous 
women in Chinese history, in the “Chuan- 
Ta” style. However, in Nankuan, we 
find similar songs telling a number of 
stories in the same word pattern, such 
as “San-Tar-Ling,” “Tieh-Tzu-Suang,” and 
“Chi-Fan-Tze.” In music, (1)-(27) 
majors, with two tunes used alternately: 


ASRS Ay m BS Ay = Bs, 
(3) ©) (16) (21) (27) 


A, is the extension of A; B, is the exten- 


(10) 


sion of B; A, is the variation of A,; 


and B, is the variation of B,; B is in G 
scale, B, is in F scale, then B, gets back 


to G scale. Besides, there is a long com- 
position, “Nan-Pei-Chao-Kao-Ta-Jen” 
(Sir!) with “Chuan-Ta” Form in the 
former part. 

Tape IV 


“Pei-KungSan-Tai-Ling,” “Thieh-Tzu- 
Suang,” and “Chih-Fan-Tzu” 
4. “Ta-Chu” 
(a) Wang Kuo-wel: 
In “Ta-Chu” of the T’ang dynas- 


- was done in music. 


ty, there were as many as 10-20 sections, 
variously named “Pai-Pien,” “Ju-Po,” 
“Cho.” “PaiPien” and “Ju-Po” could 
have sub-sections and “Cho” was the final 
section or the coda of “Ju-po.” 

“Ta-Chu” of the Sung Dynasty, 
as described by Wang Cho, consisted of: 


“San-Hsu,” “Sa,” “Pai-Pien,” “Tien,” 

“Cheng-Tien,” “Ju-Po,”  “Hsu-Tsui,” 
“Shih-Tsui,” “Kun-Pien,”” “Hseh-Pai,” 
“Sa-Kun” and the whole piece was 
called “Ta-Pien”. (Ref. Vol. III, Pi-Chi- 
Man-Tse).... The number of “Pien” 


(section) often came to as many as 
several dozens but the people in the Sung 
Dynasty abridged them. What was left 
was mainly vocal music and dance. 
Instead of the lyrics, the performance 
According to Tung 
Ying’s “Po-Mei” despite the numerous 
“Pien,” it was still one composition. 
The form of “Ta-Chu” was A, A, A, 
eae ee A,, with no tonality change, 
but the changes in the rhythms and 
melodies were quite complicated so much 
so that one could hardly detect their 
common origin. 
(b) Shih Wei-liang: 

“Ta-Chu” had the quality of 
song, dance, and drama all rolled into 
one composition and sometimes consisted 
of many sections of music and dance. 

In form, “Ta-Chu” was actually 
a variation invented by the Chinese 
people. In Nankuan, there were examples 
of the singing of several stories with the 
same word form (Shih-Tiao?” was one 
such “Ta-Chu” form).  “Suan-Kwei,” 
another word form, had more than 
seven sectional variations to sing seven 
stories, and the main theme had as many 
as 16 sections. 

There were many examples of “Ta- 
Chu”, such as “Chin-Man-Fan-Shih-Ken” 
(Return at Midnight), “Nan-Pei-Chiao- 
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Kao-Ta-Jen” (Report to One’s Superior), 
and “Tuan-Shiang-Shih” — (Looking 
Forward), “Erh-Tiao-Tsao-Lo-Pau” (Ad- 
vise You to Leave It Alone), “Pei-Chin- 
Yang” (Inform One's Grand-Parents-in- 
Law), “Chao-Yang-Chun Tsui Peng-Lai”’, 
- (Outside the Garden), etc. All of these 
had main themes as well as variations. 


Tape V 


There was another famous example, 
““Mei-Hua-Tsao” (Maneuver of Plum Blos- 
soms): 

ist Section: ““Leng-Hsueh-Tseng- 
Chun” (Blossom in Snow) .. . Adagio. 

2nd Section: “Lin-Feng-Yen-Hsiao” 
(Blossoms in the Wind) ... Andante. 

3rd Section: “Tien-Shui-Liu-Hsiang” 
(Fragrance in Flowing Water)... Mode- 
rato. 

4th Section: “Lien-Chu-Po-Ngo” 
(Blooming out of Calyxes) ... Allegro 

5th Section:  “Wan-HuaChin-Fan” 
(Full Blossoms) . . . Presto. 

The 3rd, 4th, and 5th sections are 
variations of the main theme, and the 
tempo grows faster till it becomes presto, 
then descends to adagio in the coda, 
which is the same as in the ““Ta-Chu”, 
which starts with “San-Hsu” (Slow 


Tempo), rises to “Pai-Pien” (Middle 
Tempo), and to “Ju-Po” (Quick Tempo), 
then descends to ‘“Sha-Kun” (Slow 
Down). Tape V “Mei-Hua-Tsao” (Maneu- 
ver of Plum Blossoms). 

The foregoing account shows that 
traces of Chinese music of the T’ang and 
Sung dynasties can still be found in 
Nankuan, and this is something worthy 
of our notice. 


FUTURE PROSPECT 


From this preliminary study, we can 
see the development of ancient Chinese 
music in forms, methods of connection, 
and techniques, such as changes in musical 
types, rhythms, intervals, etc. Aside 
from making preparations for further 
research, we hope to learn what music 
was really like during the T’ang and * 


Sung dynasties by making a comparative. - 


study of “gagaku” of Japan, and “Tong- 
gaku” of Korea, as both of these countries 
had learned to play and appreciate Chi- 
nese music during the T'ang Dynasty. 
Who knows we may even succeed in 
understanding music of even earlier 
periods in Han culture. 


A Review of the F a and Si in 
Lao-Shen’s Melody in Chinese Opera 
Through the Records of Yu Shu- yen | 


| 


Yu Tsang-fa 
(HER) 


Chinese opera, also known as Peking 
opera, began in about A.D. 1800. The 


melody often turns out to be different . 


in performance when it is sung by dif- 
ferent actors. . This phenomenon results 
from two reasons. One reason lies in the 


way how actors learn a melody. They — 


often learn a melody either orally from a 
teacher, or 
they watch a live performance of a 
famous actor. The other reason is that 
actors often make new arrangements 
on. the original old- melody, either by 
themselves or in cooperation with fiddle 
players. 

In spite of this diversity, however, 
Peking opera is still divided into schools. 
If a certain actor’s performing became 
widely popular, people will imitate his 


_ In Peking opera. 


through dictation . when 


way of singing. So in my opinion, to 
make a research in Peking opera’s melo- 
dies, we must begin with famous actors. 
Lao-Shen is one of the important roles 
Yu Shu-yen (1890- 
1943) was one of the most prominent 
Lao-Shen singers. So I chose his records 
as the object of my research. He left 
twenty-five arias in recording. - 

1. Some of the melodies of Lao- 
Shen’s modes in Peking opera have. seven 
tones. If we ascend four steps from the 
same DO, the DO-FA in Peking opera 
is wider than those of diatonic fourth 
and well-cempered fourth. 

- Given below are four examples of 
seven-tone mode. In the second example, 
the seven tones descend step by step. 


Example 1 


mm BRS Stat) 


e DATO — A TA ARTES TT SO a ai 
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Example 2 


w ABIES (ERRO 





TE ae e e ci E7 LA CP OE SP ERA eI EET ee a 
ETA ME FLL LL 
2. Sometimes, the feeling of semi- tion of two pentatonic mode. 
tone in a melody is caused by the forma- _ Please refer to Example 5: 
Example 5 


w ib age 4:14:03) 


(03 AA E, OE OESE 9 BS TEE Bees SER BZ: 
Co * cll RER- BUN, 
(a R Fiddle) ob Lae —Shen 


nn Te RE 
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The mode before fiddle includes 
the following five tones: 





The mode after fiddle includes 
` the following five tones: 


À 
An 
a 


Although there is no connecting 
semi-tones in this example, the two modes 


connected together creates an impression . 


of SI and DO. 

3. One kind.of the mode in Lao- 
Shen has FA but no SI while the other 
kind has SI but no FA. However, due to 


the fact that the intervals in MI-FA and 
SI-DO are different, we cannot consider 
these two sex-tone modes the same as 
hexachordum naturale and hexachordum 
durum in Western music. 

Example 6 has SÍ but no FA. 
The tones in the mode are: 


f Q 
HE 
AE 


5 E 
vh: 2 


Em 


Example 7 has FA but no SI. 


(The bridge in fiddle too has FA but no | 


SI) The tones in the mode are: 


Example 6 





Example 7 
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dao —Shen ) (2H PL: le) 





- 4. SO, LA, SI usually progress could be five, six or seven-tone mode. 


stepwise in the same direction. In this For seven-tone mode, please refer 

case, the tone under SO is very often a to example 1 where marked *. _ 

MI while the tone above Sl is always a Example 8 is a six-tone mode. 

RE, and they can make a petatonic scale, Example 9 is a five-tone mode. 

However, the modes in the whole section Example 10 has four notes only. 
Example 8 


aa TARO 
i 








o ea TS e 
HEY | Tl Ug leg eal 
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Example 10 
_O 
merskS (ARCA SN 
A ro AAA 
YEAR AA HI AAA AAA 
ls A Oe B OFO E ME OODE 
AS AB Fg}, AAA GA £t 2 
ti Y al Bik RT o 
i A 
“GSE? , F Be) BEAR 
5: MES MP ONS a BE ETE 


5. The fourth, formed by DO and 
FA, is frequently used by Lao-Shen. 
This interval sounds almost like a 
tritone but is not actually. 
It has quite a spectacular effect.? 


given below are some examples of its : 


application: — 
(1) DO-FA (See example 11 
(2) DO-RE-FA (See example 12) 


(3) DO-MI-FA (See example 13) 
(4) FA-MI-RE-DO (See example 
11) 

(5) FA-MI-DO (See example 12) . 

The following are not being used 
in Peking opera: 

(1) DO-RE-MI-FA 

(2) FA-DO 

(3) FA-RE-DO 


Example 11 
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Example 13 


$ E Bah BRA 


| E RA RATA ee” ANO 
AER 


6. FA is sometimes used in a very It could be used-#n a long tone. 
special place: | © (See example 16) | 

It could be the first note of every À In these cases, the range is higher. 

sentence. (See example 14) In the meantime it is used where the 


It could be on the peak of the textis of a more ecstatic nature. 
curve of the melody. (See example 15) . 


Example 14 


ALA EAR ELA 






Example 15 


RIADA Cho 


79 


creates a feeling of semi-tone in the music. 
In Example 17 Lao-Shen includes 

five tones only, ie SO, LA, SI, LA, SI, 

RE, MI while DO is added to by a fiddle. 


Example 17 


without 


—_ 


JAM ° 


pentatonic 


However, some other notes 


might be added by a fiddle and thus 
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a 
FECES 


1S 


In some occasions, the mode of 
23 


- Lao-Shen 
3 


7. 
semi-tone. 


Kid Cho 
© O 
mo Yo 
0 E 
~ y 
cd 
ge 
Ag 
qe 
E 
e 
4 
a9 
Yu 
pool 
Y 
= ioe 
ae 
qe S 
O g 
y 
E 
> 
i 
S 3 
Ay wel 


Example 18 is a six-tone mode. 


. Nevertheless, the portion of Lao-Shen 


semi-tone in the whole piece of music. 


Example 18 


between two * has no Do. On the con- 
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NOTES 


The Peking opera applies the movable DO method, SO does this article. In this article “ E” 
is used as “DO”. | . l 
Some of the more special notations used in this article are: 

A light glissando. ) 

Slightly shorter than a written note. 

Slightly longer than a written note. 
In example 1, there is a fifth which is relatively narrower than a pure fifth but wider than a tritone 
which has a special effect too. 


Scenes From the Asian Traditional Music Concert 





Dr. S. Ramanathan of India plays the vina, an 
ancient Indian stringed instrument, at the Asian 
Traditional Music Concert. 





Dr. Akisato Mizuno of Japan 
uses the shakuhachi, a vertical 
bamboo flute, to render the “Shin 
no Kyorei.” 





Miss Michiga Kishibe (left) presents the “Natsu 
no Nagame” on the Japanese koto, accompanied 
by Professor Monoyo Kishibe at the shamisen. 
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Professor Kim Chong Ja (top) of the Republic of Korea offers 
the “Chim hyang-moo” on the kayagum to the accompaniment 
of the jango (drum) by Professor Yang Sung Hi (middle). 
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Mrs. Aga Mayo Butocan, a lecturer at the University of the 
vo. de i 

Philippines, demonstrates the kulintang, an eight-bell 
instrument. i 


Professor Zaneta Ho'oulu Cambra uses traditional 
instruments to show the dance-chants of Hawaii. 
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Miss Kuo Hsiao-chuang, a young 
and talented Chinese opera singer 
in Taiwan, sings and dances a solo 
in the “Apasara (Goddess) Scatter- 
ing Flowers.” 
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in Korean Music (1957), Musical Instruments of Korea (1962), Topics 
in Korean Music (1973), and Essays on Korean Music (1976). 


Barbara B. Smith, Master of Music, Estman School of Music, University 
of Rochester, N.Y.; Professor of Ethnomusicology, University of 
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musicology; Director, World Music Program, Department of Music, 
Northern Illinois University; author of A Musical China (in Chinese, 
1972) and contributor of a number of articles on Chinese music to 
English journals. 
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The underlying purpose of the Asian Cultural Center is to enhance Asia’s 
traditional cultures and moral values and, at the same time, to promote cultural 
interflow and cooperation among nations. This is why the Asian Cultural Center, 
besides sponsoring the annual Asian Scholars Convention which is held alternately 
in APU member countries, holds a symposium on a different subject in Taipei 
each year. 

In coordination with this year’s International Symposium on Asian Music, 
July 9-11 in Taipei, the Asian Cultural Center has organized a concert featuring 
Asian traditional music, in the hope that theory and practice will complement 
each other and that scholarship and creativity will both stand to benefit. 

The performers in this concert are well-known musicians from india, the 
Republic of Korea, Japan, the Philippines, Hawaii, and the Republic of China. 
They are all experts, long imbued with the traditional music and dance of their 
own countries. We believe that this concert not only will provide the musicians 
and scholars with an opportunity to learn from one another, but also will arouse 
the awareness among the audience about their respective cultural traditions. 





Chang Pe-chin 
Secretary-General 
Asian Cultural Center, APU 
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_ Program 


I. INDIA (S. Ramanathan) ..... 0.0. eee eee 5 
Vina Instrument: | 


t 

E 

4 

è Varnam 

e Kriti in Mayamalava gaula Raga, Rupaka kala 

è Tanam in the five Ragas 

e Kriti in Bauli raga, Khanda Chapu tala 
II. JAPAN (Kishibe Momoyo, Kishibe Michiga, Mizuno Akisato) ... 7 . 

Koto, Shamisen, and Shakuhachi: | 
| 


e Natsu no Nagame | 
@ Shin no Kyorei 
e Yugao | 
t 
Ii. KOREA (Kim Chong-ja, Yang Sung-h1)........o.oooooooomm... 9 
À 

Kayagum and Drum: 
è Chim hyang-moo 

@ Sanjo 


INTERMEZZO 





f IV. THE PHILIPPINES (Aga Mayo-Butocan)......ooooooooo.ooo... 11 
_ Kulintang: 
e Tidtu 


e Sinulog 
e Binalig 





V. THE UNITED STATES (HAWAII) (Zaneta Ho oúlu Cambra) ...13 


Hula Instruments: 


y 
| 
—_ e Instruments for the Chanter-dancer (‘O/apa) in 
Self-Accompaniment 

e Instruments for the Chanter-drummer (Ho 'opa'a) 
in Accompaniment for the Dancer {‘O/apa) 


VI. THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA (Kuo Hsiao-chuang) ............ 15 





Peking Opera: 
| e Apasara Scattering Flowers —— ‘The Cloudy Road” 
3 
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India 


DESCRIPTION OF RECITAL: 


instrument: 





Vina, ancient Indian stringed instrument with 24 frets and 7 strings. 


Items to be played: 


Varnam: Raga Vasanta, Tala Adi 

Kriti in Mayamalava gaula Raga, RUpaka Kala —— composer T ydgaraja 
Tanam in the five Ragas: Nata, gaula, Arabai, varali, S’ri 

Kriti in Baulira ga, Khanda chapu tala —— composer: Tyagraja 


O eee 


NOTE ON THE PERFORMER: 


Dr. S. Ramanathan was born on April 8, 1917 at Valavanur, Tamilnadu, in 
south India. From 1934 to 1938, he studied music at the Annamalai University. 
From 1962 to 1972, he had taught at College of Music, Madras, Wesleyan, Colgate, 
Washington, and Illinois Universities. Ramanathan was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in ethnomusicology by the Wesleyan University in 1972. He 
has been member of the Board of Studies in Music at Madras University, Annamalai 
University, Bangalore University as well as Experts’ Committee Member at Music 
Academy, Madras. A profound musicologist and an accomplished performer, Dr. 


Ramanathan has published a number of books on Indian music. 
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‘Kishibe Momoyo, who studied under Fujii Michiga, belongs to the Yamada School of Koto. She graduated 
from the College of Music, Tokyo University of Arts in 1968 and attained a master degree in 1970. In 1972, she 
taught at the Department of Music, Wesleyan University. In 1976, she neld a recital in the Asian Music Festival 
at Durham University. in England. A regular performer in radio and concerts, Miss Kishibe is now on board of 
the Association of Yamada School. 

Kishibe Michiga, another disciple of Fujii Michiga, also majors in Yamada Koto. She graduated from the 
College of Music, Tokyo University of Arts and has held quite a number of concerts. 

Mizuno Akisato was awarded a doctoral degree in technology by the University of Tokyo in 1976. He 
studied Shakuhachi under the distinguished Yamaguchi Goro of the Kinko School. A member of the Chiku-mon 
Society, Dr. Mizuno is now a lecturer at the University of Technology. 


| Japan 
| NOTES ON THE PERFORMERS: 


BRIEF COMMENTS ON THE INSTRUMENTS: 


Kote is a long zither, 185 cm in length, provided with thirteen solk strings. Each string is tuned by an ivory 
bridge. The instruments is played with three ivory picks fitted to the thumb, index ‘finger and middle finger. 

. Characteristics of the performance of the instrument ‘is found in’ the technique of controlling the pitch by 
pressing or pulling the string beyond the bridge. Koto is the heritage of the ancient Chinese cheng from the 
T'ang dynasty (the 8th century). 

Sangen or Shamisen also was introduced from China in the end of the 17th century. The instrument con- i 
sists of a small body and a long stick, being provided with three silk strir.gs. The body is covered with cat or dog 
skins on both sides, while Chinese San-hsien is covered with snake skins. Another big difference is found in the 
playing manner, that is, the string is played with a big ivory plextrum in the shape of a ginkgo leaf on Japanese 
Sangen, while played with.a pick on Chinese San-hsien, The sound differs to a great extent. : 

_ Shakuhachi is a vertical bamboo flute provided with five finger holes, four in front and one on the back. It 
also is the heritage of the ancient Chinese ch'ih-pa of the T’ang dynasty. 

. The presenting music of those instruments appeared in the end of the 17th century. Koto has been enj joyéd 
mainly at home, while Sangen has been joining the Koto music and employed in the theatre, Kabuki theatre and 
Bunraku doll theatre. Shakuhachi is characterised through its early history. The instrument was used by the 
itinerant priest of the Fuke sect, a school of Zen Buddhism. Later it joined to the Koto music. 


1. Natsu no Nagame (Scenes of Summer) 


Composed by Yamaki Taiga III of Yamada school, one of two major schools of Koto music. The text 
illustrates the change of scenes from the beginning to the end cf summer, referring to cuckoo, firefly, 
cormorant fishing, raining, flowers, etc. The rich variety of four seasons in Japan is favourite subjects for 
music. 


2. Shin no Kyorei (The True Spirit) 





- A heritage of compositions of Zen Buddhist music for Shakuhachi, modified into Kinko School Shakuhachi 
music. The religious music expresses the worship to the founder of Fuke sect of Zen Buca ai Fuke 
Zenji, a priest of the T’ang dynasty. 

3. Yugao (Yugao) 
Yugao is the name of a lover of Hikaru-Genji in a story of Genji-monogatari, a master piece novel written 
by Mrs, Murasaki Shikibu (978-1016). Yugao primarily is the name of a flower, moon flower, which boomis 
only in the early night and droops in the next morning. The beautiful lady Yugao lived lonely and the love 


of the skittish aristocrat, Genji, did not last long. The text of this lyrical song represents the story in short 
beautiful sentences. In the middle of the piece an instrumental interlude is inserted. 


KOTO, SANGEN AND SHAKUHACHI CONCERT | a 


1. Koto Song (Yamada school) a 
Natsu no Nagame: Singing and Koto: Kishibe Michiga; Singing and Sangen: Kishibe Momoyo. 
2. Shakuhachi solo (Kinko school) 
Shin no Kyorei: Shakuhachi; Mitsuno Akisato. 


3. Ensemble of Koto, Shamisen and Shakuhachi (Sankyoku) (Ikuta school) 
-© Yugao: Singing and Koto: Kishibe Michiga; Singing and Sangen: Kishibe Momoyo; Shakuhachi: Mizuno’ 
Akisato. 
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Korea 


DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PROGRAM: 


1. Chimhyang-moo 

Chimhyang-moo, Composed in 1974, breaks entirely new ground in the field of Korean music, Chimhyang 
an Indian perfume, gives its name to the work (Dance in the Perfume of Aloes). In this work the composer 
surveys the world of Buddhism in the Silla period, where sensitivity to beauty was sublimated into religious 
exultation by the medium of music. Completely new techniques in performance are required for this work. 
The Jang-go (drum) also plays an important part in this composition. (It will take about 7 or 8 minutes.) 


2. Sanjo 


Sanjo (Solo music for twelve-stringed Zither) was played by a professional musician, accompanied by 
an hour-glass drum. 

Sanjc began in the southern provinces of Korea as a folk improvizational form for the Kayagum, but by 
now has developed into set pieces. 

It comprises six sections played without a break in progressively faster tempos, each of which is built on 
a particular rhythmic pattern. 

The constant modulation, subtle vibrato and ornamentation of this music show the sensitivity of folk 
feelings. f 
(The entire composition takes about one hour, but we will play only 20 minutes of it). 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


KIM Chöongja ui A den Kayagum Piayer 
Born in 1542 
Education: 
1960-1964 Bachelor of Arts in Korean Music, Seoul National University. 
1965-1967 Master of Arts in Korean Music, Seoul National University. 
Working Experience: 
1967--Currently Assistant Professor in Korean Music, Seoul National University. 
1967-—Currently General Secretary of Korean Musicological Society. 
Performing Experience: . - 
* Kayagum Recital in 1966. 
* Kayagum Recital in 1968. 
* Kayagum Recital in 1972. 
* Korean Court Music Ensemble “Yongsan haesang' in 1977 
* Korean Court Music Ensemble “Byulgok” in 1977. 
* Performance of “Korean Traditional Lyric Song” in 1978, 
* Korean.Court Music Ensemble “Pongjo haesang in 1979. 
Publications: Books . 
1976: Kayagum Transcription for the Court Music. 
1977: Kayagum Transcription for the folk version of ‘Yongsan haesang”. 
Articles: ; 
* On U-mode and Kemyon-mode used in.Kayagum Sanjo. 
* Yongsan Haesang, the court and the Folk Vevsions. 


Yang SUMM sh wie: den obit die Menon eee det Jang-go player 
Born in’ 1948 l ] 
Educatior:: . 
1969—1973 Bachelors of Arts in Korean Music, Seoul National University. 
1973-1975 Master of Arts in Korean Music, Seoul National University. 
Working Experience: ` 
1975—Currently Instructor in Korean Music Ihwa Women’s University. 
Performing Experience: 
* Kayagum Recital in 1977. 
* Kayagum Recital in 1979 
1975-1976 Player of Kayagum at the Seoul City Korean Traditional Music Orchestra. 
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The Philippines 


NOTE ON THE PERFORMER: 


Mrs. Aga Mayo-Butocan was born on July 24, 1945 in Simuay, Sultan Kudarat, 
Maguidanao, the Philippines. Majoring in education, she has been a public school 
teacher and is now a Kulintang lecturer at University of the Philippines. An 
accomplished Kulintang artist, Mrs. Mayo-Butocan has given a number of public 
recitals. 


PLAYING THE KULINTANG: 


Kulintang are eight gongs of graduated sizes laid horizontally on a wooden 
frame. It is the melodic instrument of the Maguindanaon Palabunibunyan. Pieces 
played for kulintang are selected phrases from the Maguindanaon folk songs or 
rhythms are sometimes based from natural movement. (Southern Philippines ethnic 
group). It is based on four rhythmic modes such as the following: 


I. Binalig —— a general expression of feeling 

2. Tidtu —— for virtuosity 

3. SINULOG —— an expression of sadness or sentiments 
4. Tagonggo —— music for spiritual invocation 


PIECES TO BE PLAYED: 


1. Tidtu: 


a) Pinaganay —— Ancient way of playing the kulintang 
b) Sinaguna —— Present style of playing 


2. Sinulog: 
a) Lakitan —— based on folk song bird name (Lakitan) 
b) Mamayog —— wind movement 
3. Binalig: 
a) Dansalan ~— wave movement 
b) Barikata —— modern way of playing the kulintang in a com- 


plicated manner. 
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The United States (Hawaii) 
BIO-DATA 


Mrs. Zaneta Ho'oulu Cambra received a Master of Music degree in piano performance and pedagogy from 
the Eastman School of Music in Rochester, New York. In 1962 she received an East-West Center grant for 
graduate study in Ethnomusicology with emphasis in Polynesian music and dance at the University of Hawai'i 
Music Department with Professor Barbara B. Smith. While conducting field research in New Zealand, her focus 
was on the Maori Action Song. 

Ho'oulu was the first dance teacher (Kumu Hula) graduate of the highly respected school of dance, Halau 
Hula O Ma'iki. 

She is also a composer of modern dance-chants (mele hula) in the old styles with traditional hula instru- 
ments for accompaniment. She has given numerous lecture-demonstrations and solo performances throughout 
the State of Hawai'i, and has performed on the West coast of the United States. She wrote the article on 
traditional Hawaiian music and hula for The New Groves Dictionary of Music (in press). 

Ho oulu is resource specialist in Hawaiian Studies in the Extension Education Division of The Kamehameha 
Schools and also serves as the hula instructor (kumu hula) of courses in Hawaiian Chant and Dance in both the 
Departsments of Music, and Drama and Theatre, University of Hawai’i at Manoa. She is the Founder-Director 
of the University of Hawai'i Hawaiian Dance Ensemble, a performing group of university students and graduates 
which is currently preparing for performances this August in Europe, specifically in Vienna, Austria. 


PROGRAM NOTES 


Traditional Hawaiian music is predominantly vocal whether for dance-chants (mele hula) or for non-dance- 
chants (mele oli). Eighteen kinds of instruments comprise the inventory. Eleven of these serve as accompani- 
ment to the hula, the remainder are used for serenading and signalling. This presentation features nine instru- 
ments made from stone, wood, gourd, bamboo, and skin materials. In addition to the human voice as a source 
of sound, the Hawaiians also used the body, such as the chest and lap, for contrasting percussive sounds. 


A RECITAL OF TRADITIONAL HAWAIIAN INSTRUMENTS IN CHANT AND HULA 


I. Instruments for the Chanter-Dancer ('Olapa) in Self-Accompaniment. 
Dance chants (Mele Hula) honoring Pele, goddess of fire and volcanoes. 


“Pu'u Onioni”’ Hula ‘Hiili 

(Extending Hill) (Pebble Clappers) 

“Kaulana E Ka Holo O Ka Malulani” Hula Kala‘au 

(Famous, the swift canoe, Malulani) (Stick Beaters) 

“Aia La ‘O Pele | Hawai'i” Hula ‘Uliuli 

(There is Pele at Hawai'i) (Gourd Rattle) 

‘Waialua, Kai Leo Nui” Hula Pa ipu 

(Wailua, Roaring Sea) (Gourd beating with Gestures) 
Dance chants (Mele Hula) honoring ruling chiefs of Hawai'i. 

“A Hilo Au” Hula Pa'i Umauma 

(I Am At Hilo) (Chest-slapping) 

"Mālua Ki'i Wai Ke Aloha” Hula Pu ‘ili 

(Beloved Sea Breeze) (Bamboo Rattle) 

“Holo Ana O Kalakaua” Hula Ka’eke’eke 

(Kalakaua Sails Away) (Bamboo Stamping Pipes) 

“Mahalo Nui E Kalaniana’ole”’ Hula Kala'au me Papa Hehi 

(Kalaniana’ ole, Greatly Admired) (Stick Beater and Treadle Footboard) 


ii. Instruments for the Chanter-Drummer (Ho 'opa'a) in Accompaniment for the Dancer (‘Olapa). 
Dance-Chants (Mele Hula) honoring gods and goddesses, 


* “Au'a la” Hula Pahu 
(Hold Fast!) (Coconut log Drum) 
“Ulei Pahu” Hula Pahu 
(Staff Pushing Along) 
* “Pihanakalani”” Hula Pahu me Puniu 
(Abode of Gods and Goddesses) (Log and Coconut shell Drums) 
Dance-Chants (Mele Hula) honoring ruling chiefs and chiefesses. 
* “Wai ‘tli Ahi Onaona” Hula “Ala'apapa Me ipu Heke 
(Attractwe Red Waters) (Dramatic Dance with Double-Gourd Drum ) 
“ta ‘Oe E Ka La” Hula ‘Ala‘apapa Me ipu Heke 
(You, are as the Sun!) 
* “Halehale Ke Aloha” Hula Ka'¡ Ho'i Me Ipu Heke 
(Deep, deep Love) (Exit Dance with Double-Gourd Drum) 


* To be performed first as ho'opa'a (chanter-drummer) and repeated as ‘olapa (dancer). 
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The Republic of China 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 


Peking Opera, Apasara (Goddess) Scattering Flowers, alludes to a parable in 
the Buddhist sutra. The original story can be summarized as follows: Wei-mo, a 
Buddhist devotee, has been sick in bed. Buddha summons Apasara to scatter flowers 
in Wei-mo’s chamber to testify his monkery. Mei Lan-fung, a distinguished play- 
wright and performer, adopted this parable and produced one of his best plays. 


Tonight's program, “The Cloudy Road,” represents a most famous episode in 
the opera. It describes Apasara’s journey to the city of Bikanir. Having left the 
heavenly kingdom of devis, the goddess is encountered on her way with numerous 
celestial wonders. The actress dances to the rhythm of the traditional As/-p’/ tune: 
her bodily movements and gestures are intended to represent the celestial landscape 
and plot details. For example, the two lengthy silk ribbons which the actress waves 
reproduce such things as the rainbow, the clouds, flying birds, etc. 


As a work created in the twentieth century, Apasara Scattering Flowers has 
greatly contributed to the dialogue between traditionalism and modernism and 
exerted a profound influence on the contemporary Chinese theater. 


NOTE ON THE PERFORMER: 


Miss Kuo Hsiao-chuang entered Ta P’eng Theatrical School at the age of eight, 
where she received strict discipline of Peking opera. While specializing in hua-tan, 
a vivacious female role, she has also made attempts at the other conventional female 
roles, such as tao-ma tan (female warrior) and ch’ing-i (representative of chaste 
characters). 


Versed in representing characters” inner conflicts, Miss Kuo is now generally 
regarded as one of the most talented and promising young players. During the last 
few years, she has been the leading character in some new operas, mostly written by 
the late Professor Yu Ta-kang. Right now she is a member of the Ya-yin Hsiao-chi, 


a new theatrical troupe which has gained wide acceptance since its production of 
The White Serpent in last May. 
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Tao and Jen: The Moral 
Dimension of Chu Hsi's Philosophy 


Allen Wittenborn 


There are numerous concepts in 
Chinese philosophy concerned primarily 
or specifically with moral ideas. In fact, 
because Chinese philosophy can be 
characterized as a moral philosophy 
it is not wrong to say that any and all 
concepts in the Chinese philosophical 
treasury are ethical in nature, although 
for any individual thinker these concepts 
and terms are ‘varied in meaning and 
intent. For Chu Hsi tao and jen were 
the paramount moral ideas which ex- 
plicitly bound man ‘together with the 
universe. This article discusses these 
two concepts and how they were related 
to each other according to Chu Hsi’s 
views. 


Tao 


Tao may be thought of as something 
like the Natural Order of the Universe, 
although as the Tao-te-ching itself ex- 
plains, we cannot really label “it,” and 
tao is the closest the author or authors 
would go in giving it a name. I suspect 
there are at least four reasons for this. 
First, it could be due to the fact that 
they really did not know what to call 
it and “tao” was the word closest to 
their understanding of this inexplicable 
conception. Second, as so many observers 
have already pointed out, in defining 


something by giving it a name we na- 
turally limit its essence or function, 
and the omnipotence of tao in Chinese 
thought naturally precludes such an arti- 
ficial restriction. Third, if the early 
thinkers were intellectually sophisticated 
enough to understand that tao 1s trans- 
cendent, and then to realize that man, 
on the contrary, is not, they may have 
been aware that tao and man belong to . 
two completely different ontological 
categories and that jit is impossible to use 
words bound by time to discuss some- 
thing transcending time. Fourth, and 
perhaps most important, at least philoso- 
phically, is the problem of subjectivity. 
It may be that whoever first used the 
term “tao” did so hesitantly for fear 
that they would simply be asserting their 
own personal mark on it, when in fact 
whatever it was that tao was meant 
to indicate was an objectively real 
phenomenon, although the whole notion 
of objectivity is a presupposition that 
may be unwarranted. If this is a correct 
interpretation then an unsuspecting result 
was the later disavowal of Buddhism 
with its explicitly subjective world. 
Actually, we should be thankful 
that the Chinese have been so vague 
and indecisive in their discussions on 
tao, for it is the very disagreement about 
such a central concept that keeps alive 
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its vitality. Man seems to have a natural 
penchant for any aversion to being too 
certain about things that he considers 
greater than himself. If, for instance, 
there had been total and unanimous 
agreement among Western theologians 
about the nature of God, it is conceivable 
that Christianity would early on have 
withered and died, at least as we know 
it today. It is the search for truth and 
not its attainment that provides in- 
tellectual grist for the human mill. The 
adage is not so far off that asserts “were 
there no God he would simply have to 
be invented.” Thus, of all the many 
speculative concepts in Chinese thinking, 
tao undoubtedly is the most abstruse 
and less well-defined. 

Tao is almost invariably left untrans- 
lated in Western Sinological studies where 
the word appears. Most often it is 
assumed that this is because the concept 
of tao is so abstruse and profound that 
any single word or phrase short of an 
entire essay would not only fail to capture 
the complete message therein, but would 
irremediably distort it out of all pro- 
portions. Thus, Sinologists are left with 
the somewhat discomfitting feeling that 
simply by seeing or hearing the word 
tao they are in some way going to 
immediately and intuitively apprehend 
its full range of implications. The impasse 
remains. 

Perhaps the main reason why fao is 
left untranslated may be not so much 
out of fear of its immensity, but rather 
because of the simplicity of the notion. 
We may very well, as is often done, 
compare it with its closest English literal 
equivalent, “way,” to understand this, 
for “way” too is quite simple and cer- 
tainly not profound or abstruse in its 
basic sense, yet the implications arising 
from any extended meaning are 


enormous. 

To think of tao as a road, or a way, 
is actually an extended meaning, arrived 
at from a more basic idea of “way of 
movement.” But even this may not be 
the most fundamental instance. The 
ideograph, as is well known, is a picture 
of a human eye (or head) combined 
with a symbol representing motion. 
Most of us dwell on the significance 
of this motion but what about the signi- 
ficance of the eye? To respond to this 
question, I submit the following analysis: 


The human eye is a symbol of 
consciousness and selfconsciousness. It 
is an ancient and perennial symbol of 
both human and ‘godlike’ awareness. 
It stands for the energy of the psyche, 
which some people call spirit, some 
people call mind, some people call 
soul The picture of motion, written 
along with the human eye symbol, 
‘expresses the idea of process or going. 
In its oldest forms, this picture of 
iprocess seems to be a combination 
‘of a picture of a road which is also a 
stream and of human beings moving.’ 


Thus, the word tao, as a picture of ‘the 
idea of process, canbe, interpreted as 
a symbol for the whole ‘process of the 
universe, of energy, and of the human 
condition. 

To extend the implications of tao 
even further, we may also think of tao 
as something akin to Truth because both 
concepts descend from a comparable 
intellectual prototype common to all 
men, namely, the innate belief that there 
is a universal Good to which all things 
intuitively and necessarily adhere if they 
are to realize the highest state of being, 
a state, in fact, for which all things 
were designed and the very reason for 
which they are on this earth. If we 
accept that Truth is both a trans- 
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cendental concept as well as an indication 
of a standard of conformity with what is 
perceived as fact, then 1 think that it is 
not far wrong to consider tao as a sort 
of Universal Truth. That tao also has 
a moral quality which may be missing 
from the Western notion of Truth does 
not invalidate -their uniformity; tao, 
perhaps, is richer, but not fundamentally 
different. 

The essence or nature of tao for 
Chu Hsi lies, as do so many of the Neo- 
Confucian philosophical concepts, in 
two overlapping domains. In one sense, 
tao may be thought of as a kind of cosmic 
flow that comprehensively permeates 
all things.? It is undifferentiated and 
inexhaustible,* and such descriptions as 
“vast” and “eternal” are common. 
Furthermore, it cannot be changed by 
anything besides itself? It is omni- 
present and omnitemporal.° It is com- 
plete and uniform.’ In a second sense, 
because of its very definition asa roadway, 
tao carries the idea of direction and of 
motion. It is, moreover; a road. with 
numerous branches and off-shoots,® and 
many twists and turns, “and often aluded 
to as principle (li), even though these 
principles are all part of the main artery. 
In addition, there is only one tao” 
and so we say that it has no opposite 
(tui); that is, tao is absolute,!! although 
this is a tempered statement.” But 
the most important aspect of the notion 
of tao as a road is that man can and 
should travel it!* and this leads directly 
to the notion of tao as a moral quality. 

The function of tao in Chu Hsi's 
thinking as a “way” is dual: it stands 
for the Way of the cosmos, and it stands 
for the Way of man in society as it 
accords with this cosmos. As a Way 
of the universe, tao is an ontological 
concept on par with the constitutive 


principle or the Great Ultimate (t'ai-chi) 
in the highest sense. However, tao does 
not enjoy the generative aspects of the 
Great Ultimate, nor is tao usually con- 
sidered as having the patterning or 
organizing properties of the constitutive 
principle. Tao is simply the great stream of 
the universe. It is tantamount to trying 
to find one single term to define every- 
thing that there is: physical and spiritual 
and the ensuing operations of the way 
things are. That there is a final and 
absolute principle underlying the universe 
is a deep conviction held by Chinese 
thinkers throughout the ages. This 
cosmic tao is both transcendent and 
immanent but it defies verbal defini- 
tion, although language can make sugges- 
tions that may lead to an intuitive, 
mystical, or inferential understanding of 
this great invisible reality. 

Nevertheless, one aspect of tao can 
be perceived by man, namely, the visible 
process by which all things can be seen 
to function and change. From an obser- 
vation of the visible manifestations of 
principle, it is possible to intuit the 
existence of (for Taoists) an ultimate 
substratum that is the source of all things, 
and (for Confucianists, and Chu Hsi) 
a moral way of action which is manifested 
by man’s cultivating himself by offering 
his services to his fellowmen so that 
tao may prevail in the world. In both 
cases, awareness of the (cosmic or human) 
process leads toward an understanding 
of the Absolute Tao. Thus, the tao 
of Lao-tzu is what gives meaning to 
existence, while the Confucian tao is 
what gives meaning to man and society. 

What is of especial interest here is 
that by the time of Chu Hsi, when the 
penchant for metaphysical speculation 
had become more prevalent than any 
of the Neo-Confucians would like to 
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admit, tao as a cosmic process had 
become almost as important as tao 
the moral absolute. But rather than 
be torn between two antagonistic and 
conflicting principles, Chu Hsi, with 
his usual flair for comprehensive syn- 
thesis, easily incorporated both aspects 
of tao into his philosophy of metaphysical 
morality: 


Chu Hsi's doctrine of Li and Chhi 
[sic] had reconciled the divergent 
uses of the term Tao by the ancient 
Taoists and Confucians. The Tao 
of human society was now seen to be 
that part of the Tao of the cosmos 
which makes itself manifest at the . 
organic level of human society, not 
before, and not elsewhere. In this 
way the two greatest indigenous schools 
of Chinese thought attained a 
synthesis. an 


And, we might add, this left Buddhism 
out in the cold. 

Even though the tao of Chu Hsi 
acquired some of the characteristics 
held by the Taoists, one salient difference 
was the intelligibility of Chu Hsi’s tao: 
“While the essence and function of 
tao are extremely deep and subtle, still 
sages and worthies speak of it and truly 


understand it.”!5 Another Chu Hsi 
trademark was its easy accessibility: 
“The great root of tao .. . Simply be 


observant and reflective in daily affairs, 
and after a time it should appear of 
itself,” 16 

Chu Hsi also tried. to emphasize the 
practicality of tao in contrast to the 
esoteric values dubbed by the Taoists. 
Tao, as a surrogate moral quality, can 
no more be obscured than can our un- 
derstanding of the life we lead. If we 
can for a moment think of tao in modern 
terms as knowledge of the very life we 
lead, we can better understand both its 


abstruse as well as its practical aspects. 
Surely all of us have some idea of who 
and what we are; although 1t may be 
considered a rather superficial under- 
standing by some, we can rest content 
that we at least are aware of what trans- 
pires in and around us. On the other 
hand, when we are called upon to think 
deeply or to discourse intelligently on 
the more fundamental meaning of life, 
all but the most erudite will be hard 
put for words. | 

For Chu Hsi tao was no different. 
It is true that in its transcendental form 
tao is quite profound and elusive but 
we should not make too much of this. 
He berated contemporary scholars for 
“being pleased with its comprehensive 
totality while ignoring any analysis of 
its details,” and for “delighting in its 
transcendental mystery but glossing over 
its minute subtleties.”*” Not that we 
should disregard its profundity, but 
we should not “separate the fruit from 
its root” for they are identical, and 
it is necessarily manifest and hence must 
be known.!® In sum, that we must and 
will understand the great role of tao 
in the human universe is presupposed 
by our knowing its moral manifestations 
and necessarily according with them. 


Jen 


The concept of jen is one of the 
least understood, or at any rate, one of 
the least agreed-upon ideas in Chinese 
philosophy.*? 1 am sorely tempted to 
leave it untranslated as Needham wisely 
does,?% but I believe it is the writer’s 
responsibility to be as explicit and as 
specific as possible, and so I translate 
jen with the somewhat awkward but 
acceptable “humanheartedness,” I do so 
basically because I believe that this 
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accords best with the interpretation enter- 
tained by Mencius and followed closely 
by Chu Hsi, even while I am aware that 
Boodberg’s “co-humanity” and Hua Yol 
Jung's “intersubjectivity” are perhaps 
closer to the basic scope of jen as the 
intimate interpersonal relationship 
between two people,” Still the inclusion 
in “humanheartedness” of the word 
“heart” is pertinent. However, in this 
article, in order to enable the concept 
to stand out for explanatory purposes, 
I have decided to leave jen transliterated. 

Chu Hsi was the first person to 
consider jen in terms of substance and 
function, and I follow his interpretation 
in explaining them from these two points 
of view. According to his comments 
on the Analects** jen is the “virtue” 
(te) of the mind and the principle of 
love (ai). We may well take virtue in this 
case to mean “essence” or fundamental 
characteristic? (i.e., substance) and 
principle as the “practice” (i.e., function) 
of love.** 

The “substance” of jen, the cardinal 
human virtue, in the sense of nature 
or essence in the philosophy of Chu Hsi 
is a metaphysical concept which acts 
as the link between tao and man's mind. 
But whereas tao seems split between 
purely cosmological dimensions on the 
one hand, and moral bounds on the other, 
jen is strictly a moral concept. True, 
its scope transcends human levels of 
being but it is never free of its moral 
essence. Moreover, tao is generally 
considered by Chu Hsi as more com- 
prehensive, while jen isa single individual 
thing (yishih) contained within tao.” 

At one end of the spectrum where jen 
is closest in essence to tao it is described 
in terms very similar to those often 
used to denote tao itself; an undif- 
ferentiated gentle harmony whose consti- 


tutive energy (chi) and constitutive 
principle (li) are like the universe 
itself.? Jen is spontaneous, natural, 
and uncalculating,?” and sometimes even 
constitutes tao itself.?® Jen is a prevailing 
spirit which pervades all things.” Jen 
is also mild and gentle, and soft and 
yielding.” 

However, the most important aspect 
of the substance, or essence, of jen 
is its implicit identification with the 
mind. This equation is the culmination 
of the concept of jen that begins with 
Mencius who said, ‘Jen is [man’s] 
mind.”?%! Since mind is the ruler of 
man,?? and man’s nature (hsing) and jen 
are both characteristics of the mind 
(in that they are contained within the 
mind), it holds that jen is tantamount 
to nature. Therefore, because nature 
is principle?* we can validly argue that 
jen is commensurate with principle. 
Jen “functions” as a principle of the 
mind but in Chu Hsi’s philosophy jen 
in its role as substance and its near equiv- 
alence to nature and principle was 
extended one step further and considered 
as the principle of the mind. There 
are two consequences of jen as the 
principle of the mind. These are the 
natural goodness of man, and the 
“objectivity” of the mind. 

From Chu Hsi’s statement that there 
is only one principle and that everything 
is principle (“Principle is one but its 
manifestations are many”), we can 
deduce that principle is equivalent to or 
commensurate with the other cardinal 
human attributes, especially nature and 
jen. This statement is poignant in itself, 
but the resulting implications tend to 
outweigh in importance the primary 
idea from which they derive. 

Because man possesses or partakes 
of the constitutive principle and because 
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constitutive principle is tantamount to 
jen and because jen by definition is 
presupposed to be necessarily good, then 
man himself must by nature be good.* 
This of course had been a truism, and 
still is, in Confucian «thinking ever since 
Confucius, but Chu Hsi gave it a more 
explicit and a more precise thrust. 

Another important ramification of the 
belief that jen is a principle of the mind 
is its “objective” status. Jen, as a 
property of the mind and as a person’s 
primary virtue, is, of course, quite 
personal and subjective. When I, speak 
of the “objectivity” of jen, I mean its 
complete lack of selfishness and personal 
desire. Jen, that is, is a total absence 
of feeling for the self (in the sense of 
subjective desires, of wants for the ego’s 
satisfaction). Rather, jen is the awareness, 
the feeling for, the total consciousness 
of the morality of Nature, of perfect 
Truth. 

This, too, leads back to the supposi- 
tion of the innate goodness of man, 
and so affords a second basis for this 
time-honored Chinese notion. It is this 
which leads Chu Hsi to use such words 
as impartiality (kung), altruism (shu), 
and love (ai) as descriptions of jen. 
Howevey, these are not to be taken as 
equivalent to jen in the same way that 
jen corresponds with Nature and consti- 
tutive principle. 

Jen cannot be equivalent to im- 
partiality since impartiality is responsible 
for making jen possible in the sense of 
allowing jen to appear in its natural 
state. By this Chu Hsi means that 
just as water in a dyke may be clogged 
up by mud and sand and ceases to flow,”® 
or a mirror may be dimmed because it 
is covered by dust and grime,?”? so too is 
jen at birth innately clear and good, 
but one’s selfish desires accumulate to 


obscure it. If we remove the debris the 
water will flow freely through, or if 
we remove the dirt the mirror will shine 
with brilliance. Likewise, if we will but 
do away with personal wants and think 
altruistically of others, then our jen will 
eventually shine through. “The absence 
of selfishness is prior to jen.”*% Neither 
can jen be construed as either love or 
altruism, for jen is a general principle 
while love and altruism are specific, and, 
therefore, limited attitudes. 

Even though jen is commensurate 
with constitutive principle, it realizes 
its prime importance only as a human 
moral attribute and is, therefore, closer 
to a human quality or characteristic. 
Jen, that is, retains transcendental 
qualities of being a substance or essence 
in and of itself while at the same time 
exhibiting a functional phase of being 
practiced by man in society. There are 
two ways in which we may regard the 
“function” of jen, that is, as the practica- 
ble aspects in contrast to its essence: 
(1) in relation to the four cardinal virtues 
inherent in the mind: humanheartedness, 
rightmindedness,*! decorum, and wisdom 
Gen yi li chih), and (2) jen as a “gener- 
ative’ source of these same four virtues. 
We will discuss the second aspect first. 

Just as jen is a cognate of man Gen), 
so is it equivalent to the word for a 
kernel or seed fo something. Chu Hsi 
expressly discusses jen as a kernel (jen) or 
a seed (chung) and hence as the “life 
spirit” or, according to Bruce, the “‘vital 
impulse” (sheng-yi) of something. Jen, 
as the principle of the mind, “is like the 
birth of things in spring; when the growth 
of summer is reached what was born 
grows; when the fulfillment of autumn 
is reached what was born is fulfilled; 
when the completion of winter is reached 
what was born is completed.”*% So 
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jen becomes a source of the other virtues. 
“If in spring nothing has sprouted or 
been born, then in summer there will 
be no way for growth to take place, 
and in autumn and winter it will be 
impossible to harvest and store.” 

As a source we can also consider 
jen in its relation to the cosmic cyclical 
points (yuan heng li chen):* origin, 
growth, perfection, and fulfillment.* 
That is, jen gives rise to and is the source 
of the other virtues of the mind (jen 


yi li chih) in the same way that origin 


in the spring begins the natural process 
of growth in summer, fulfillment in 
autumn, and perfection in winter. “Man 
is the sum of the four stirrings of the 
mind: humanheartedness, rightminded- 
ness, decorum, and wisdom. Just like 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
with their extreme complexity, man 
is simply these four stirrings of the mind 
once they are released.”*? That is, in 
order to have the four cyclical points, 


the four seasons, and the four innate 


virtues, there must first be the origin 
(yiian), spring, and jen,* respectively. 
Furthermore, the way in which these 
initial forces or impulses begin or operate 
determines the course of the other 
three. Chu Hsi would be forced to 
admit that the beginning far outweighs 
in importance the end. 

Just as the kernel or seed contains 
its own source of growth from which 
it becomes a full-fledged plant, so too 
can the parent virtue of jen act to bring 
about the other three innate virtues. 
But to say that jen is a creative force as 
Chan doés®*® is to overstate the powers 
of jen. Tu Wei-ming, too, has alluded 
to creative abilities in connection with 
jen, but this creativity is in the tension 
between two mutually compelling 
concepts,51 rather than to the one 


‘concept itself. This is not a moot point 


for to ascribe creative powers to jen 
presupposes a property that jen is not 
shown necessarily to have: intelligence. 
Because creativity implies some intelligent 
force, unless and until jen can be shown 
to be intelligent as well as intelligible, 
then to say that jen is creative is to 
beg the question. 

What is valid is. to allow the mind, 
as the ruler of a man’s functions and as the 
seat of intelligence, to effect creative 
abilities to jen. This is never discussed 
by Chu Hsi but we might well wonder 
if jen can be said to have any effect 
without some connection with the mind. 
Just as constitutive principle (li) is lo- 
gically prior but still existentially im- 
possible without its relationship to cons- 
titutive energy (chi), so too may jen 
be a neuter or inert condition until it 
co-operates with mind. In other words, 
mind is still the paramount entity which 
gives life, vitality, impulse, or meaning 
of any sort to the universe and to every- 
thing in it. Without the mind to 
“appreciate” the principles of all things, 
then they are simply void: , 

Even though. the “function” of 
jen is as one of the four innate virtues, 
it still is “the first of the four” in being the 
most important of the four stirrings (tuan ): 


Humanheartedness is the idea of 
warmth and deference, rightmindedness 
that of rigorous determination, decorum 
that of public conduct, and wisdom that 
of concentrated precision. These four 
comprise our nature, but the sage still 
regards the pursuit of humanheartedness 
as the first of these four. If we cons- 
tantly keep within us the idea of 
warmth and tenderness, then when 
there is a call for clear-sighted action, it 
will naturally happen; when there is a 
call for tough decisions, we will 
naturally be able to make them; when 
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there is a call for concentrated pre- 
cision, we will naturally measure up to 
pS 


As I have noted above, exactly what 
jen is almost defies description. To say 
that it is “love” is not wrong but simply 
inadequate; although “en is the principle 
of love”, it is not love itself. Jen 1s what 
is quintessentially human. Jen as 
‘humanity’ does not signify a collectivity 
of all men, but instead the human quality 
of man. It is a constitutive element or 
ontological structure of man, i.e., being 
human.” 54 

Perhaps the closest we can come to 
a precise undėrstanding of jen is to 
realize that it is the basic feeling shared 
on a primal level by two men; that feeling 
shared by man alone. I submit that 
it is not the idea of being transcendent, 
nor as the paramount virtue, nor as the 
source of virtues that is the real import 
of jen. Rather, it is that man is the 
species as we know him only when 
he is interacting with others. In isolation 
there can be nothing. “No man is an 
island” quoth Donne and all Chinese 
thinkers following the Confucian line 
of thought could not but agree. In spite 
of the many twists and turns that have 
beset the concept of jen in its evolution 
throughout Chinese intellectual and 
ethical history, and its distorted trans- 
plant in the West, its fundamental 
acceptance of “man-to-man” has never 
changed. 


Man from the earliest stages of develop- 
ment feels the need for others — he 
requires ‘interpersonal relationships’ not 
only for sheer survival, but also for 
emotional security. He feels the need 
for companionship with other human 
beings. Only in this way is intellectual 
and spiritual development possible , 

[If] each person scrutinizes his basic 


we 


nature, he will realize a very fund- 
amental fact: mutual affection and 
communication between minds cons- 
titute man's happiness, whereas isola- 
tion and misunderstanding are the 
causes of his misery,?> 


Mencius saw this long ago and Chu 
Hsi drove it home. 

Jen, then, has a dual character: 
as moral excellence (the “general” jen) 
and as a particular virtue. Even though 
Chu Hsi’s raising of jen to an ontological 
status was perhaps his most salient con- 
tribution in regard to it, the particular 
virtue of jen, as an exemplification 
of the general jen and as a realization 
of a particular moral disposition 1s really 
much more important.°© That is, the 
“function” of jen is a much more im- 
portant and crucial aspect than is its 
“substance,” although both aspects are 
necessary. . 

In concluding this discussion of 
jen, I wish to make two additional points 


which may help to underscore our unders- 


tanding of jen, specifically in its role 
in the philosophy of Chu Hsi. The 
first point is to help put an emphasis 
on Chu Hsi as an “orthodox” Confucian. 
Chu Hsi, as were all the Sung Neo- 
Confucians who became identified with 
the School of Principle (Li-hsiteh), was 
seen as influenced by or even indebted 
to both the Buddhist and’ the Taoist 
philosophies. Indeed, the core of Chu 
Hsi’s philosophy, constitutive principle, 
is clearly 2 concept worked over and 
transformed by Buddhist minds, while 
the primary cosmological notion, t'ai- 
chi, is almost an out-and-out takeover 
from the Taoists. Hence, Chu Hsi is 
often seen as not a very “orthodox” 
thinker at all, and so Westerners have 
come up with the idea of Chu Hsi, and 
Sung philosophy, as a “Neo” Confu- 
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cianism. I think that there can be little 
serious argument with this assessment. 
But the fact that the concept of jen 
was one of the linchpins in Chu Hsi’s 
entire system of thought helps to rid 
him of some of the “heterdox” blemishes. 
For jen is the one concept in all of 
Ghinese philosophy that is purely a man- 
centered Confucian notion. It played 
no part in the Buddhist, Taoist, or 
Legalist philosophies, and although there 
is occasional but limited mention made 
by the Mohists, it is largely as an attribute 
of heaven, not of man. Chu Hsi’s 


emphasis of the significance and centrality : 


of jen?" must be kept in mind anytime 
we may be prone to stress his Taoist 
or Buddhist proclivities. 

The second point I wish to make 
concerning jen in the philosophy of 
Chu Hsi is that he was the first thinker 
to completely synthesize and thereby 
clarify the relationship between substance 
and function in jen. For him the sub- 
stance (1.e., essence or nature) of jen 


was as the principle of the mind, and the 


function of jen was as the first of the 
four innate virtues of the mind. Wing- 
tsit Chan points this out in his comment 
on Chu UHsi’s “Treatise on Jen,’*® 
remarking that Chu Hsi expressed what 
the Ch’eng brothers had left implicit, 


and that “the relationship between 
substance. and function of jen was not 
clear until Chu Hsi”? In doing so, not 
only did Chu Hsi underscore his Confu- 
cianism but he also strengthened whatever 
bonds there may have been with Mencius, 
who was the only previous thinker to 
stress both substance and function in 
jen. 

In conclusion, we may note that 
tao is the. way things are; it is the “road” 
of the universe not so much as people 
are supposed to be but as everything 
just naturally is. While it is not perfectly 
correct to say that we are not supposed 
to be like tao, it is the case that tao 
is independent of us and will go on 
its course through eternity regardless of 
man as a mere human. On the other 
hand, jen is the wholly moral concept, 
according to which man ought to conduct 
himself. Jen is the standard which reflects 
what nature is and which, therefore, 
is the ethical pattern that man’s mind 
contains and which acts as a guiding light. 
So we can “lose” our jen in that we may 
not know it and so will not follow it. 
It is in this sense that tao is an inde- 
pendent concept as the idea of what is, 
while jen isthat which ought to be 
followed in our striving to attain the 
sagely position of tao. 
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Ch’eng Yi #258 "ai 


ch! 


A: constitutive energy 


chúan 4 : chapter or volume of a Chinese book 

Chu Hi RÁ 

chung ¿4 : kernel, seed 

Chu-tzu ch’uan-shu R$Y2 2 : Complete Works of Master Chu 

Chu-tzu wen-chi F X48 : Collected Writings of Master Chu 

Chu-tzu yu-lei Ae FE% : Classified Conversations of Master Chu 

Erh-Ch’eng ch'dañ-shu LE 23 = : Complete Works of the Two Ch’engs by Ch’eng Hao and Ch’eng Yi 
Hsi-mingF4 $2 : the “Western Inscription” by Chang Tasi 

hsin ¡lp : heart, mind 

hsing #: : the nature or essence of a thing, human nature 

Hsu chin-ssu lu ¿341 E8: Supplement to Reflections on Things at Hand by Chu Hsi 
jen {© : humanheartedness, humanity, benevolence l 

jen yi li chih £ 3a E: humanheartedness, rightmindedness, decorum, wisdom 


kung 2 


: impartiality 


Lao-tzu £ -F : 


li H : 


constitutive principle 


Li-hsúeh #24 : School of Principle (of Ch’eng Yi and Chu Hsi) 

Mencius $ T 

sheng-yi# $: vital impulse, capacity to live and develop 

shu Ex: fate, destiny ; number 

tai-chi Kp : Supreme Ultimate 

tao 3%: Tao, the Way - l - 
Tao-te-ching 35456 : Classic of the Way and its Virtue by Lao-tzu 


The Moral Dimension of Chu Hsi’s Philosophy 


te 18: virtue, characteristic (the essence of a thing) 
tuan% : stirrings, germinations, beginnings 

tui $ : opposite, match 

Yi-ching agg : Classic of Change 

yishih— : single individual thing, one event 

ylian heng li chen Jt FF : “cosmic cyclical points” 
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Toward a Renaissance of Chinese Opera 


Chiang Fu-tsung 
CHEE ) 


The singing of T’ang poems and Sung 
odes became a lost art long ago in China. 
Today even the odes of the Sung poet 
Chiang Po-shih, for which the original 
musical scores still exist, cannot be sung 
because we no longer know the proper 
tempos. As the late literary figure 
Wu Ch'ú-an once remarked to me, the art 
of singing the odes as the people of Sung 
times sang them is indeed lost. Such is 
not the case, however, with Yuan opera. 
The latter is still a living art, and its 
works can be sung and are frequently 
performed. One example is the collected 
narratives of early female storytellers 
that are preserved in the Ch'ing work, 
the Chi-ch’eng ch’ti-p’u. These narratives 
were originally a part of the corpus of 
popular tales sung to simple musical 
accompaniment that became the basis 
of Yuan opera, in which they came to 
be played by the cheng-tan or female 
lead. The leading role in another of these 
early rhymed narratives, the story of the 
T’ang emperor Ming Huang and his 
beloved consort Yang Kueifei, was 
changed to that of a sheng (male singer); 
the story became extremely popular, 
and the script was eventually changed 
to restore the leading role to the female 
part. It has come down to us in the form 


of a K’un-ch’ti opera, entitled Ch’ang- 
Sheng Tien (the Palace of Everlasting 
Life). 

Yuan opera proper had its origins 
in a combination of elements of popular 
song-and-dance entertainments of the 
time and formal musical scores such as 
the one written by Tung Chieh-yúan of 
the ‘Chin dynasty (1115-1234) for the 
popular tale Hsi-hsiang chi (Romance of 
the Western Chamber). This particular 
work gave rise to the Yuan dramatic 
tradition; it was also put into K’un-ch'ti 
form by Wang Shih-fu, thereby becoming 
the first complete Chinese opera. Thus 
it is evident that any discussion of Chinese 
opera must start with the Yitan variety. 

The “Yúeh-chi” (Records on Music) 
chapter of the Li-chi (or Book of Rites, 
a work on government and ceremonial 
rituals of the fifth century B.C.) says: 
“Song is the sound of singing; dance is 
the appearance of movement.” In the 
entries under the thirty-first year of 
Duke Hsiang (542 B.C.) in the Tso Chuan | 
(a third-century B.C. historical chronicle), 
we find: ‘The meritorious deeds of 
King Wen are celebrated in song and 
dance by the people.” In other words, 
King Wen’s meritorious deeds were 
‘‘described in song, symbolized in dance.” 
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The singing in K’un-ch’d-style opera 
is also descriptive, telling the story in 
the vernacular language, while the dancing 
in it is descriptive or symbolic body 
movement. The stories are sung and 
danced at the same time, unlike Peking 
opera (or P'ing-chú), in which singing 
and movement are separate. When an 
actor is about to sing in a Peking opera, 
he must first stop moving and wait for 
a Kuo-men or instrumental introduction 
from the orchestra. For example, at one 
point in the Peking opera Erh-chin-kung, 
three actors stand motionless on the stage 
and sing for twenty or thirty minutes. 
But Kun-ch’i and Western opera are 
similar in that their actors are not re- 
quired to stop moving or wait for an 
instrumental introduction before singing. 
However, the physical movements of the 
K’un-ch’ti are much more highly refined 
than those of the Western opera. 

Whether the drama is of the martial 
(wu) or civil (wen) type, every movement 
in Kun-ch'ú is descriptive dance. Even 
a basic part of the choreographic vo- 
cabulary like -tsou ssu-men (to mime 
a thorough search) is performed by 
literally moving all around the stage. 
As in Western-style dance, the action 
must be clearly symbolized on stage in 
broad movements. The dancing gestures 
of civil dramas and the combat scenes of 
martial dramas are equally tightly choreo- 
graphed; since the movement of dance 
plays such an essential role in Chinese 
drama, it cannot be isolated or treated 
as something separate. It should be 
realized that Chinese thought is basically 
universalist in nature; the eclecticism of 
traditional Confucian philosophy is an 
example. Like a snow ball which gets 
bigger the farther it rolls, Chinese thought 
over the years has acquired more and 
more and become ever richer and more 


complex. In keeping with this tradition, 
Chinese drama has also become an eclectic 
blend of song, dance and speech. 

The origins of the K'un-ch'ú operatic 
form itself lie in the transformation 
of the so-called Northern and Southern 
styles of singing in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Following the repeated 
invasions of North China by nomads, 
the harsh and clamorous music of the 
invaders was introduced into the Chinese 
musical tradition. Its melodies and meters 
did not fit the traditional songs and 
iz’u-odes in use since the Sung dynasty, 
and it was at this time that such men of 
genius as Kuan Ch’un-ch’i, Ma Tung-li, 
Wang Shih-p’u, Kuan Han-ch'ing and 
Pai Jen-p'u began to gain fame; these 
men were able to transform the disparate 
influences into a new and unified. style, 
called Pei-ch'ú (Northern opera) or Yúan 
opera, Another problem that arose at 
this time was that the Chinese dialects 
spoken north of the Yangtze River were 
being gradually influenced by the lan- 
guage of the invaders, and the traditional 
fourth tone of Northern Chinese was 
being absorbed into the other three tones. 

However, this change did not occur 
in South China, where another operatic 
form began to flourish. It was called 
Nan-ch'ú or Southern opera. Northern 
opera thus was created out of a mixture 
of various local dramas and foreign 
influences, while Southern opera stemmed 
from the relatively unbroken formal 
operatic tradition that had continued 
since the Southern Sung dynasty. These 
two forms both became popular during 
the Yüan dynasty, giving Yúan opera 
as a whole a richness and breadth that 
have allowed it to take a place alongside 
T’ang poetry and Sung odes as a major 
Chinese literary form. 

According to Wei-t’an by the Ming 
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dynasty author Chu Yin-ming, “The 
Southern opera appeared in the southern 
regions, after the Hsúan-ho reign period 
(1.e., after the fall of the Northern Sung 
in 1126) and is known as Wen-chou 
opera.” Generally speaking, Northern 
opera is distinguished by wordier scripts 
and faster tempos, while Southern opera 
has fewer words and slower tempos. 
Northern opera also tends more toward 
ensemble instrumentation, while Southern 
opera features more solos. Northern 
opera has its roots in the standard texts 
and popular tales of the Yiian dynasty, 
while Southern opera draws more heavily 
on such works as Pi-pa chi by the Ming 
dynasty author Kao Tze-ch’eng. During 


the Ming period, Southern opera was. 


sung only in the official dialect, with a 
¿String accompaniment. 

During the 1520s to 1570s, a singer 
named Wei Liang-fu rose to fame at 
K’un-shan in Kiangsu province; his unique 
singing style, range and control revolu- 
tionized the singing techniques of Chinese 
opera. He sang Southern opera in this 
distinctive K’un-shan style, which was to 
become known as K’un-ch’ti, At that 
time, another native of K’un-shan named 
Liang Po-lung wrote an opera called 
Yúuan-shao chi, which was sung by Wei 
Liang-fu. This became the first true 
K'un-chú opera. The K’un-ch’i form 
quickly surpassed both Southern and 
Northern styles in popularity, and the 
Yang-chou hua-fang lu of 1795 records 
that K'un-ch'U was a part of the operatic 
entertainment presented to Emperor 
Ch’ien-lung (r. 1736-1795) by the Yang- 
chow salt merchants in celebration of 
an imperial visit there. This entertain- 
ment was presented in two segments; 
the first, or “Hua” segment consisted of 
operatic airs in the /uan-t’an regional 
styles of Hupei, Peking, Shansi, Kiangsi, 


Honan and Canton, and the second or 
“Ya” segment was K’un-ch’i. The 
luan-t’an (literally ‘disorderly playing’) 
style refers to the local operatic styles 
of various areas; K’un-ch ti is comparative- 
ly much more elegant in its unified and | 
orthodox style. When making general 
comparisons between Chinese and foreign 
operatic forms, the regional operatic 
styles of all kinds may be included in the 
category of “Chinese opera,” but within 
the Chinese operatic tradition itself, 
K'un-ch'ú is, strictly speaking, the most 
authentic form, and thus most worthy 
of being called the opera of China. I 
have five reasons in support of my conten- 
tion, as follows: 

First, as explained above, the K'un- 
chü form overtook the other major 
operatic styles of the time and rose 
naturally to a pre-eminent position; 
this was hardly an accidental develop- 
ment. 

Second, the lyrics of K’un-ch’u 
are highly refined and elegant. This has 
led to some criticism of the form as 
being inaccessible or not sufficiently 
“popular,” but the situation is actually 
similar to that of Western classical opera, 
which although it has undergone many 
changes over the past several hundred 
years, has nonetheless preserved the 
classical languages of the original compos- 
ers. Despite the often archaic language, 


. these operas may be understood by every- 


one on the basis of their music alone; 
one listens to opera more for the music 
than for the words. Furthermore, the 
original lyrics of operas can be translated 
into different languages without affecting 
the music. This is also very natural. 

Third, the lyrics of Western classical 
operatic and theatric traditions preserve 
the most standard pronunciation of 
their respective native languages, and 
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such is also the case in our own operatic 
tradition, where correct pronunciation of 
both words and tones is, if anything, 
even more important. If the lyrics of 
an opera were to be sung without the 
proper rhyme, tonality and pronuncia- 
tion, it would become completely unintel- 
ligible and its effect would be the same 
as having no words at all. K'un-ch'ú 
requires the strictest standards of proper 
pronunciation; though Peking opera also 
uses the Mandarin dialect, it is not as 
demanding in this area as K’un-ch ù, 
Fourth, Peking opera has only two 
melodic categories: the hsi-p’i (Shansi 
region) and erh-huang (Hupei region) 
types, each with fast, medium or slow 
tempos. This offers a very limited range 
of musical possibilities. The songs in 
regular tempos are always preceded by a 
kuo-men or instrumental overture, as 
explained above. In K’un-ch’t, however, 
each of the hundreds of different melo- 
dies is unique, and each melody has 
several different ways of being sung. 
Moreover, tHere is a wide variation in the 
singing styles of the various types of roles. 
(There are five basic categories of role 
in Chinese opera: the sheng or male 
lead, the tan or female lead, the ching 
or “painted-face” character, the ch'ou 
or clown, and the mo or bit player.) 
For example, the sheng role can be that 
of either an old man (lao-sheng) or a 
young man (hsiao-sheng); the hsiao- 
sheng role can be subdivided into kuan- 
sheng (official) or ching-sheng (scholar) 
roles. The kuan-sheng role may be further 
subdivided into lao-kuan-sheng (old of- 
ficial) or hsiao-kuan-sheng (young official) 
roles, while the ching-sheng may be either 
a chih-wei-sheng (scholar with martial 
skills) or a p’u-t’ung-sheng (a common 
scholar). The tan role also has numerous 
- sub-categories as well, the main ones 


being ssu (fourth), wu (fifth) or liu (sixth) 
tan; the ssu-tan (also known as the sha- 
tan) is a woman with martial skills, as 
found in dramas of intrigue or assassina- 
tion, while the wu-fan (also called the 
kuei-men-tan) is the role of the beautiful 
young maiden, like that of Yang Kuei-fei 


in Ch'ang-sheng-tien or Ts’ui Ying-ying 


in Mu-tan-t’ing; the liu-tan (also called 
the fieh-tan) is the role of the serving- 
maid, such as Hung-niang in Hsi-hsiang-chi 
or Ch’un-hsiang in Mu-tan-t’ing. Besides 
these, the roles of lao-tan (old woman), 
ching, fu (young clown), ch’ou and mo 
all have their own singing styles as well. 
All these make K’un-ch’u much more 
complex than Peking opera. This stylistic 
complexity is further reflected in the 
physical gestures and movements of the 
various roles, which also show a great 
versatility. 

Fifth, Peking opera itself, as we know 
it today, has originated partly from 
K’un-ch'ti. Many of today’s Peking operas 
were originally written as K’un-ch’t 
words. During the T’ai-p’ing Rebellion 
in the nineteenth century, communica- 
tion was cut off between Peking and 
Soochow, the source of the best K’un- 


-ch'ú actors, especially the sheng and tan 


actors. This interruption lasted for more 
than ten years. Whereupon, local opera 
came to partially replace K'un-ch'ú in 
Peking. Because of the shortage of actors 
and also because of dialect difficulties, 
K'un-ch'ú could no longer compete with 
the local opera, which gradually became 
the established form. This trend was 
further confirmed by Empress Dowager 
Tzu-hsi, who was extremely fond of 
opera and often brought actors into the 
imperial palace to put on performances, 
and, as a result, Peking opera flourished 
even more. However, the three most 
famous disciples of the great Peking- 
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opera actor Ch’eng Ch’ang-keng, named 
Wang Ta-t’ou, Sun Ch'ú-hsien and T’an 
Hsin-p’ei, were equally adept at both 
K’un-ch’ti and Peking styles, and T’an 
Hsin-p’ei’s K'un-ch'ú performances of the 
opera Pieh-mu were as popular: as the 
famous Peking opera P'eng-p'ai. Experts 
are in general agreement about the superi- 
ority of K'un-ch'U over Peking opera. 
For example, General Pu Hsi-yúan (an 
uncle of Emperor Hsúan-t'ung), was such 
an expert on all operatic matters that the 
actor T’an Hsin-p’ei once said of him 
that if he were to take to the stage, all 
the professional actors would starve 
for lack of jobs. Pu only instructed his 
children in K’un-ch’i, not in Peking- 
style opera, as we have been told by his 
eldest son, Mr. Yü Tzu-shan. 

K’un-ch’ti is recognized as the ortho- 
dox mainstream of Chinese opera even 
by practitioners of Peking opera, which, 
they concede, is only a side — current. 
Like the Western opera, Peking opera has 
“operettas” which have developed in a 
similar fashion, and there are also K’un- 
chi elements in many modern Peking 
operas, such as the martial works Yang- 
p'ing-kuan, Chu-chia-chuang and Lu-hua- 
tang. Singing in these operas is accom- 
panied by the sona or Chinese clarinet, 


making them nonreconvertible into purely 


Peking-style operas, because the hu-ch’in 
(a stringed instrumeit) can only accom- 
pany solo singing, not group singing. 

The five reasons above, I hope, are 
sufficient to show that the true Chinese 


opera is to be found in the K’un-ch’ti 
style, with its refinement and elegance, 
and not in the “disorderly playing” of 
the Peking opera. In our national effort 
to seek progress in all spheres of activi- 
ties, there in a need for rectification 
of names and roles. In my opinion 
K'un-ch'ú should be recognized as our 
national opera. In its vast repertoire 
are preserved the treasures of our national 
culture and the unique artistic heritage 
of China. The entire repertoire of K'un- 
chü works should be preserved and 
performed, such as Ch'ang-sheng-tien, 
Yiian-sha-chi, and P%-pa-chi, in the 
same way as the tradition of classical 
opera has been preserved in the West, 
I am prepared to accept Peking opera 
as a part of this national tradition as well, 
since nowadays what is rare has become 
valuable and Peking opera is in a decline, 
therefore, rare. But in my opinion, no 
matter whether Chinese opera is per- 
formed in the Peking style or the K’un- 
chi style, the traditional repertoire 
should be preserved in its entirety without 
additions or deletions; every effort should 
be made to maintain the ancient forms. 
As to what. is known as “new opera”, 
its role is to create something new and, 
as such, has nothing to do with the 
traditional opera. If the old forms are 
tampered with, the result will be a sort 
of neither-fish-nor-fowl hydrid. The 
road toward a renaissance of Chinese 
opera does not lie in that direction. 


Rhythmic Texture in the Opera, 
‘The Fisherman’s Revenge’* 


Rulan Chao Pian. 
(38 DORA ) 


In 1964 I recorded a performance of 
the Peking opera, The Fisherman’s Re- 
venge, by the Ta Peng Troupe in Taipei, 
and subsequently made a study of the 
function of rhythm in this opera.” The 
study shows that various kinds of rhythm 
are used. The dominant type is by no 
means the even, regular 2-beat or 4-beat 
meters. Instead, there are, for example, 
frequent mixtures of 2-beat and 3-beat 
units in the singing lines, in the percussion 
patterns, and in various styles of speech 
and recitations. 

The arias with different kinds of 
rhythm often have a specific dramatic 
function, fitting the various kinds of 
situations in the story. The elaborate 
system of rhythmic patterns played by 
the percussion orchestra is codified with 
symbolic meanings; however, there is 
also room for originality in treatment. 
Even in speech the play with rhythm for 
its own sake can take precedence over 
dramatic realism. To a great extent it 
is rhythm that joins these elements into 
a continuous flow and lifts this dramatic 
form from a spoken play with incidental 
music, into another artistic plane. 

The present paper? is really a con- 
tinuation of my previous study, in which 


I had considered only the question of 
rhythm in single, horizontal lines. In 
this paper 1 wish to examine the various 
ways these horizontal lines combine, 
some of them approaching a kind of 
rhythmic polyphony. By “rhythmic 
texture,” I mean simply the total effect 
when two or more rhythmic movements 
are juxtaposed. Many of these are stand- 


ardized procedures; a few are unique, 


used only in this play. | 

In order to show the occurrences of 
the rhythmic features in their proper 
context, it is necessary to give here once 
again a summary of the story of the 
opera: A retired warrior, Shiao En, and 
his daughter, Guey Ing, make a living by 
fishing. There is a drought, and life is 
difficult. In spite of this, the local magis- 
trate repeatedly demands taxes and 
threatens to arrest Shiao En if he still 
refuses to pay. When Shiao En appeals 
to the officials, they insult him and beat 
him. In despair, Shiao En kills the magis- 
trate and his henchmen and escapes, 
together with his daughter. 

1. Strictly speaking, one could begin 
with the rhythmic texture of a single 
line of music. For example, the density 
of musical occurrence is part of rhythmic 


* This paper was orally presented at the International Symposium on Asian Music, July 8-12, 1979, in Taipei, but 
the text came too late to be included in the two previous issues of the Asian Culture. The paper is in memory of 
the late Professor Yu Ta-kang, whose specialty was Chinese drama, 
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texture. A good example of this texture 


would be the tail end section of the 
percussion pattern, cheh luo? ( #38) 
which functions as a transition joining 
two scenes. The pattern is used when 


the previous scene ends in a full orchestra 


and the subsequent scene begins with a 


single small gong pattern. This transition - 


pattern is gradually reduced to a series of 
isolated strokes of the small gong, sparsely 
spaced at irregular intervals. Very often 
at this point there is momentarily no one 
onstage. But the audience’s attention is 
held there by this very economical 
method. An example of this occurs 
between Act 2 and Act 3. 

2. The percussion pattern, kuay 
charng chwei (RG) “Fast Long 
Strokes,” is a good example of a percus- 
sion pattern with a thick texture. This 
appears in Act 2, where Li Jiun and Ni 
Rong, the two friends of Shiao En, are 
walking briskly along the shore before 
they spot Shiao En in the boat. In this 
case the full percussion orchestra is in 
action, repeating the pattern (the colon 
stands for ihdefinite repetition) 


PY 
i Keke. =: 
in very quick succession. 


In the following, where I am | 


_ dealing essentially with the relationship 
between two or more parts, the materials 
are organized according to two para- 
"meters. One, the degree of regularity 
in the rhythm of each individual part, 
and the other, the extent of synchroniza- 
tion among the parts. 

3. I have already cited in my pre- 
vious study, the Narrative Aria (p. 115), 
kuay san yean (k =f) sung by Shiao 
En in Act 4, to illustrate regular rhythm. 
In addition, this. is also a case where all 


the parts, the singer, the fiddle, and the : 
wooden clapper, are constantly together. : 


In other words, in terms of vertical 
relationship, they are totally synchro- 
nized. 

4. Another similar example is the 
Animated Aria, liou shoei baan (MIKE ) 
sung by the daugheter, Guey Ing in Act 2, 
when she makes her first appearance on 
stage. This example shows that the 
instrumental part and the singing, which 
are constantly together, also slow down 
together towards the end. Thus they 
are still totally synchronized, even when 


_the rhythm becomes less regular. 


5. In the two examples above, one 
can hear the clapper beats — occasionally 
alternating with the high-pitched drum 
beats — throughout the piece. These 
are the only two percussion instruments 
used constantly along with singing, or 
with melodic instrumental interludes. 
(One of the few exceptions, the incidental 
music, jyi san chiang (%*=%8 ) “The 
Triple Thrust,” for accompanying stage 
actions, where there are relatively long 
periods of fixed patterns played by the 
gongs and cymbals along with the double- 
reed oboe, suoonah, does not occur in 
the present opera.) At times, we do 
find a percussion pattern overlapping 
with an instrumental prelude that leads 
to singing. An example in this opera is 
the sheau luo duoh tour (/|\@¢ #58) 
a small gong version of “The Leader,” 
which overlaps with the prelude to the 
Narrative Aria, yuan-baan ( JRA) sung 
by the daughter at the beginning of Act 
6. Both this particular percussion pattern 
and the prelude are very frequently used 
separately. When they do occur simul- 
taneously, they result in a sudden richness 
in sonority. It is even more effective 
when at times the pattern is played by 
the full percussion orchestra. The sense 
of unity thus created is so overwhelming 
that we often find the audience beating 
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time along with the singing that follows. 

6. There is an example of close 
synchronization in this opera which 
involves words spoken in a special reciting 
manner, accompanied by the percussion 
instruments and also some dance move- 
ments. 
the father and daughter are getting 
ready to go home, there is a long period 
of dancing and miming. As they row 
along, the two recite alternately four 
_ lines of verse as follows: 


He: “Jeng — sh: 


Fuh neu daa-yu HTA 
tzay Jiang Shiab; gr - ; 
She: Jiapynnaapah RAJA 
' ren shiaw tzar. AZ > 
He: Kannkann bujyue ADE 
horng ryhluoh; #MEŽ ; 
She: I-luen ming yueh—. — 4 Ag B 
Jaw — lu — hua! F— AE ! 
K K K ) 
Truly as they say: 
A father and his daughter 


fish by the stream; 


Penniless but we care not 
what people think. 


See there, the red sun is 
sinking low; 


A spray of moonlight— 


Paints — the reed flower — bright!” 


The last three syllables are ac- 
companied by three deliberate and even 
strokes on the big gong, kkk. Further- 


At the end of the 3rd act where : 


Singing, 
‘and body movements. Take, for example, 
‘that of a percussion pattern with speech, 
¡which, in this case, is really a kind of 


more, it is the custom that the father 
at this point, while making rowing ges- 
tures, would swing his flowing beard 
vigorously from side to side, keeping 
time with the three beats. This is a case 
of total synchronization of spoken words 
with the percussion pattern and ‘body 


‘movements as well. With such regularized 


rhythm the presentation is, of course, 
extremely stylized. It lifts the drama out 
of the real world. 

7. In the previous study I have al- 
ready shown that in Peking opera there 
are many kinds of delivery in oral or in- 
strumental forms in irregular rhythm. 
Such rhythmic beats are produced some- 


_ times purposely in a deliberately random 


fashion, and sometimes they are carefully 
planned. The unevenness of free (or 
irregular) rhythm can also be exaggerated 
to different degrees. Such free rhythm 
can occur in many combinations of 
speech, instrumental passages 


interjection. The two are synchronized, 
but both are in irregular rhythm. This 
occurs in Act 4, after Shiao En finished 
singing his Narrative Aria, kuay san yean. 
The daughter comes in with the tea. 
Shiao En looks at her clothing and finds 
it too shabby. He comments on it but 
she replies that it is proper for her to 
dress like a fisherman's daughter. Shiao' 
En does not like this and grumbles in 
annoyance. This interjection is carefully 
timed and is accompanied by the high- 
pitched drum in a series of slightly ac- 
celerating beats, ending in a stroke of the 
small gong: 


d d d dd dd dj 
¡AA paseo 
J —_MMA¡N 


NI oF +) 
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The name for the percussion pattern is 
sheau luo i luo (/\#8—$#) “One Stroke 
on the Small Gong.” The pattern 
is not used exclusively for the purpose 
described above. It is one of the most 


widely used patterns for underlining 


various kinds of speech, action or mood. 

8. Just before the occurrence of the 
example above, there is a series of com- 
binations of this pattern with physical 
action. This is when Shiao En notices 
his daughter’s attire and looks at her up 
and down disapprovingly. At this point 
we hear these patterns accompanying 
his movements: 


dddd dddd d 
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These are all variant forms of the 
sheau luo i luo mentioned in No. 7 
above. They do not specifically describe 
anger, happiness or sadness, etc. They 


simply underline action or emotional 


change here. 

9. In example No. 6, we have seen a 
case where speech, percussion pattern 
and body movements are all synchro- 
nized. The whole sequence is not a 
natural behavior in real life, but a highly 
stylized dance accompanied by spoken 
words and percussion instruments in 
strict time. This next example in irregular 
time consists of a series of fairly realistic 
movements of throwing out the fish net, 
and pulling it back in. Shiao En is old 
and weak. He has to try it three times 
before pulling the net in. The three 
times is, of course, a standard formula, 
a common pattern in the Peking opera 
even when the scene is otherwise com- 


pletely realistic. 

10. Next I would like to consider 
some combinations in which the parts 
may be in regular or irregular rhythm, 
without being strictly synchronized with 
one another. The combined effect is 
certainly intentional. Several layers of 
rhythmic activity are going on simul- 
taneously. The overall texture thus 
produced is often rich and complicated. 
Take, for example, the passage sung by 
Shiao En after he pulls in the net with 
great difficulty, “I am old and my 
strength is gone.” Shiao En’s melody is 
slow and irregular in rhythm. The drum- 
mer plays a tattoo, not in steady beats, 
but in a gradually accelerating speed: 


d d d d ddd ddd... 


which adds to the emotional tension. 
The fiddle accompaniment supports the 
voice by playing the same notes. How- 
ever, it staggers a little behind the voice 
in moving from one pitch to another, 
thus giving the effect of dragging out the 
singing melody. In this way the fiddle 
is further exaggerating the irregular 
rhythm in the voice part. The bowing 
on the fiddle is in fairly steady strokes. 
However, the ornamental notes, which 
keep scooping up from approximately 
a semitone below (produced by frequent 
finger-gliding on the strings of the left 
hand) are also creating an independent 
pattern. 

This example is called sean- 
baan (EX 4% ) by some people, and yao- 
baan (f ) by others. It is not the 
purpose here to argue which is correct 
and which is not; both have become 
fairly common usage. Nevertheless, in 
the present paper I shall try at least to 
be consistent by arbitrarily calling this 
example saan-baan, or the Declamatory 
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Aria, and reserve the term yao-baan, 
Dramatic Aria, for the other type which 
will be discussed below (see No. 16). 

11. Another Aria Type, the dao- 
baan or Interjective Aria, is similar to the 
example above except that its irregularity 
is even more exaggerated. The example 
in this opera is sung by the daughter 
in the beginning of Act 2, before she 
and Shiao En appear on stage. The sing- 
ing is highly rhapsodic. There are long 
held notes, each preceded or followed 
by fast ornamental notes. Again the 
fiddle reinforces the voice line by playing 
the same notes but coming in slightly 
behind. The rapid bowing of the fiddle 
and the small gliding ornamentation 
add motion to the long sustained notes. 
The tattoo on the conductor’s drum — 
now in steady rapid rolls, now in ac- 
celerating beats — also adds a sense of 
urgency. The Interjective Aria is short, 
usually in only one line, like an impas- 
sioned outcry. Here it serves as an an- 
nouncement of the singer’s arrival on the 
scene, 

12. The pattern of accelerating beats 
is not' limited to the drum. It can be 
used also in the plucking stringed-instru- 
ment, e.g., the yweh-chin or moon guitar. 
For example, at the end of Act 2, after 
the daughter comments on her father’s 
friends (in the Dramatic Aria) and he sings 
in the Declamatory Aria: “See there, 
the sun is sinking in the west...’ One 
can hear at first a steady beat in the drum 
and the fiddle. Then the two instruments 
shift to the irregular beats of the Declama- 
tory Aria. As before, the singer uses long 
held notes while the fiddle trails behind 
the melody in rapid bowing. Further- 
more, one can also hear the moon-guitar 
following note for note, each time in 
accelerating strokes. 

13, Next is an interesting example 


of an alternation between synchronized 
and unsynchronized rhythm. This is the 
percussion pattern, shoei sheng OK) 
“Water Sound,” a kind of background 
sound effect usually used to suggest a 
scene near the water. 

The pattern is used several times 
in Act 2. This particular example occurs 
when the father and daughter decide 
to dock their boat under the shade of 
the willow trees and rest a while. One 
can hear a deep drum played in this 
special manner: One end of the drum- 
stick is gently bounced on the drum a 
few times (usually 4 beats or so) which 
is then followed by a few gentle taps by 
the stick. After a short pause, this pattern 
on the drum is repeated. Meanwhile, 
the other instruments, which consist 
of the large and small gongs and the. 
cymbals, are knocked lightly on the rims 
with the stick, so that they produce a 
more tinkling sound than the usual 
resonant tones. The strokes are spaced 
sparsely and in a random order. Their 
relationship to each other is, of course, 
even more varied. However, every once 
in a while at the signal of a tap on the 
conductor’s small drum, all the instru- 
ments will come down together — still 
softly, but together. After this one 
instant of unison playing, they part 
again, each going its own way at its own 
speed and randomness, until the next 
tap on the small drum, when they all 
come down together again. 

14. Such alternation of a whole 
ensemble between synchronized and non- 
synchronized movements, as described 


` above, is exceptional. There is, however, 


another kind of rhythmic mixture which 
is much more common: the simultaneous 
progression of a regular rhythm with an 
irregular rhythm. The simplest and most 
obvious is the contrast between a regular 
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rhythm in the percussion orchestra 
against the free movements of the actors 
on stage. One clear example is the percus- 
sion pattern in luo (K ) which may 
be rendered as “The Muffled Gong,” 
because.of the muted tone color created 
by a special manner of striking the gongs. 
This is a long series of single, steady 
beats on the large and small gongs used 
to accompany busy, rather involved 
action. We find this in the beginning of 
the fish-net casting scene in Act 2. There 
is not time for deliberate pauses or any 
other special rhythmic effect. The action 
is often elaborate, but realistic, — some- 
times it is an effort to overcome some 
physical obstacle. The constant rapid 


beats in the percussion orchestra create ` 


a rather tense atmosphere. 

15. There are a few short instru- 
mental melodies (usually by the fiddle) 
that can be played repeatedly to ac- 
company movements on stage. The 
following is a common example: 


e E 
EE 


RIS 
Sk 


The rhythmic regularity in this melody is 
particularly strong because of the con- 
stant “repetition of the short phrases. 
Against this background the actor’s 


movements are usually natural, in free 


rhythm. In general, the atmosphere is 
relatively relaxed. In this particular case, 
the melody is a background for speech, 
and the speech is delivered in a stylized 
fashion, with deliberate slowness creating 


an interesting contrast with the fiddle ` 


background. This is at the end of Act 2, 
after the two friends Li Jiun and Ni 
Rong have left, and the daughter asks her 
father who these people were. He replies 
“Oh, you ask me about these two men?” 


Although this seems only a transition 
passage, it is an elaborate preparation for 
an important moment of the play, 1.e., the 
subsequent dialogue singing by Shiao En 
and Guey Ing, in which they express 
their regard for true friendship. 

16. Rhythmic contrast can also oc- 
cur . between two melodic lines, for 
example, between the voice and the 
fiddle, as in the Dramatic Aria, yau- 
baan. This Aria Type, which is 
frequently used, is one of the most 
interesting kinds of combinations of 
regular and irregular rhythm. It is some- 
times referred to in Chinese as “jiin-daa 
mann-chang (5311208 ) “steady beating 
with a deliberate manner of singing.” 
The fiddle melody, also in regular beats, 
begins as follows: 


Grant = 


jjj jj 
35 55 36 55 32 1 


J J J 
2 65 55 35 55 30 55.. 
where the rhythm of the fiddle is re- 
inforced further by the steady constant 
beating of the clapper (occasionally 
alternating with the high — pitched con- 
ductor’s drum — both marked by “j” 
here). Na 

Against this, this:singing melody 
sometimes falls on some of these beats, 
but about half of the time falls some- 
where between the beats. This is tradi- 
tionally described as, “coming down on 


the seams, law tzay feng shang ( ¿ERE 


E).” This is not quite the same as 
syncopation. In real syncopation we feel 
very (or even more) strongly the pulse of 
the regular beats. In the case of the 
Dramatic Aria, yau-bann, while one hears 
a steady beat in the fiddle accompaniment 
and the clapper, one also hears the singing 
melody delivered very smoothly — almost 
as if hovering independently above the 
steady beats below. Even when a singing 
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note does fall on the beat together with 
the other instruments, we do not feel the 
heavy impact of every one coming down 
together. o, 
The rhythm of the singing 
melody is free, not bound by a metrical 
framework. There are simply two layers 
of unrelated rhythm occurring simul- 
taneously. Unlike the Declamatory Aria, 
saan-baan, which has two irregular 
rhythms reinforcing each other (see No. 
10), the two. parts here, one regular and 
one irregular, form a contrast with each 
other. The Dramatic Aria is a good 
example of what Mantle Hood calls 
“polyphonic stratification.” It is the only 
Aria Type in the Peking opera that has 
such a rhythmic combination, although it 
is the Aria Type most widely used. The 
deliberately slow and rhythmically free 
melody provides a dignified, speech-like 
delivery, leaving it to the fiddle and the 
clapper to provide the steady beats in 
the background for heightening the 
dramatic mood. 

17. In connection with this example, 
there is another case of such a combiña- 
tion in the Peking opera which deserves 
mention here even though it is not used in 
this particular opera. This is the percus- 
sion pattern, mann charng chwei (18 &) 
“Slow Long Strokes,” frequently used 
to accompany the entrance or exit of a 
very important personage (a sage, a 
monarch, a general, etc.) on stage. The 
pattern is in regular meter: 


K c tc 


while the actor’s steps are deliberately out 
of phase with it. Against the strict but 


slow meter, the actor moves also slowly 


but independently, ostentatiously show- 


_ ing his calm dignity. | 


I have by no means exhausted all the 
possible rhythmic combinations one can 
find in the Peking opera. This is only an 
attempt at exploring along two para- 
meters, regularity and synchronization. 
To summarize the few points that 1 have 
tried to make in this paper: in the first 
place, one may take into consideration 
the rhythm of several different kinds of 
activities going on in the Peking opera. 
They can be all aural, such as speech, 
singing, percussion patterns and instru- 
mental music, or one can also include 
the visual effect of the body movements 
forming interesting rhythmic combina- 
tions. Secondly, such mutual relationship 
of the different kinds of activities can 
sometimes be considered in terms of 
vertical relationship, and at other times, 
only as layers of independent activities. 
Nevertheless, in either case, the total 
effect created this way, which is what I 
have called rhythmic texture, is not 
accidental but’ intentional. Rhythmic 
texture in the Peking opera has a great 
variety. It can be rich and complicated 
or it can be thin and subtle. All are 
exploited to produce the different kinds 
of fabric that fit the dramatic needs of the 
moment. 


NOTES 


1. This paper is based upon some of the results of my transcription done during my year of leave, 
1978-79, under a grant from the American National Endowment for the Humanities. 


“The Function of Rhythm in the Peking Opera,” in The Musics of Asia (Proceedings of the 


International Music Symposium, Manila, 1966) Ed. José Maceda, Manila, 1971. pp. 114-131. 
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The present paper was delivered with illustrations given in recordings. For transcriptions of the 
examples, I refer to my forthcoming publication of a complete transcription and translation of 
the 1964 Taiwan performance of this opera. 

The latter portion of the pattern is specifically referred to as cheh luo woei tzy ( $ 8 Fa F) 
“Tail of the Transition Pattern.” For a comprehensive study of the Peking opera percussion _ 
patterns, see Fi B+] ESE PE RR (A Classified Compendium of Peking Opera Percussion Patterns) 
Pub. by ¢ fa eb BGA Abe (The Academy for the Study of Chinese Drama), 1958. E.g., see 
p. 262 on cheh luo. . 

The letters each stand for one or a combination of instruments. 

Thus: K = the large gong or the entire orchestra 

= the small gong 

t = the cymbals 

the conductor’s drum 

the clappers . 
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Tao — The Source of Creativity* 


Hsin Kwan-chue 


(FEE iB ) 


“. ... poetic experience and mystical experience are born near one another, and 
near the center of the soul, in the living springs of the preconceptual or supracon- 


ceptual vitality of the spirit.” 


In his Modes of Thought, Alfred H. 
‘Whitehead suggests that an analogy 
between aesthetics and logic can be made, 
which, according to him, is one of the 
undeveloped topics of philosophy. Both 


are, says Whitehead, concerned with the. 


enjoyment of a composition, as derived 
from the interconnection of its factors, 
the importance arising from the vivid 
grasp of the interdependence of the one 
and the many. The distinction between 
logic and aesthetics consists in the degree 
of abstraction involved. Logic con- 
centrates attention upon high abstraction, 
while aesthetics keeps as close to the 
concrete as is permissible. Logic and 
aesthetics are therefore at the two ex- 
tremes of the dilemma of finite mentali- 
ty in its partial penetration of the infinite. 
Logical understanding proceeds from the 
details to-the construction achieved, and 
its enjoyment passes from the many to 
the one. 


Opposite in direction is the 


—Jacques Maritain 


movement of aesthetic enjoyment. We 
are overwhelmed by the beauty of the 
building, by the delight of a picture, by 
the exquisite balance of the poetic line. 
The whole preceeds the details. In 
aesthetics there is a totality revealing 
its component parts. Because of greater 


= concreteness of the aesthetic experience, 


it is a topic much wider than that of 
logical experience. When the topic of 
aesthetics has been sufficiently explored, 
Whitehead concludes, it is doubtful 
whether there will be anything left over 
for. discussion. However, this doubt, 
he says, is unjustified, for the essence 
of great experience is the penetration 
into the unknown, the unexperienced.’ 
Tao as expounded by Laotze and 
Chuangtze, two of the greatest ancient 
Chinese philosophers, is beyond .any 
doubt a realm of the unknown, a realm 
of the unexperienced. To penetrate 
into this realm, logically or aesthetically, 


* A public lecture given first in outline at the University of Hawaii at Manoa on May 8, 1978, and redelivered upon 
‘invitation before Taipei International Women's Club on March 20, 1979. 
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constitutes a great experience. When 
Tao is approached logically, the enjoy- 
ment can be derived in the finding that 
the illogicality of the sayings of Laotze 
and Chuangtze is largely due to the 
paradoxicality of their experience. But 
when we approach Tao as a totality 
aesthetically, we find, contrary to White- 
head’s opinion, that Tao is no less abstract 
than when it is dealt with logically, 
because Tao is not a building, nor is 
it a picture, nor is it anything concrete. 
Tao is wu, the absolute void. 

It should be granted that the con- 
sciousness of Tao as wu, the absolute 
void, is latent in all men of all ages but is 
in most men submerged below the surface 
of consciousness, Throughout the history 
of world philosophy we find that the 
West lays emphasis more on being than 
non-being, the existent than the non- 
existent, the knowable than the un- 
knowable, in short, the yu than the wu. 
In Chinese philosophy the case is just 
the reverse. Tao is ultimateless or wu 
chi.? While Tao in Confucianism, like 
Plato’s Idea, is Doth transcendental and 
ethical, Tao in Taoism is a leap from the 


transcendental to the ontological. In this. 


sense, Tao is the unfathomable source of 
men and the world alike, the fountain 
of art and life too. Laotze says: “Yu 
is the product of wu”, that is, being is 
the product of non-being.? Chuangtze 
says in a similar vein: ‘‘All things issue 
from Non-being, for since Being itself 
cannot, by means of its own being, cause 
Being, it must necessarily issue from Non- 
being”. Non-being, emanated directly 
from, if not identified with, Tao, refers 
to, if I am not mistaken, a state which 
is different from and ontologically prior 
to the state of being of our organized, 
finite universe. 

Tao as the ultimateless or the ab- 


solute void is neither dualistic nor monis- 
tic, it is pantheistic. Taoism, in a certain 
sense, might be called nature pantheism. 
In the broadest sense, dualism holds 
that the relation between the subject 
and the object in a state of union is dif- 
ference without identity. Monism holds 
that the relation is identity without 
difference. As to pantheism, it holds 
that the relation is identity in difference. 
Difference without identity means the 
distinction of the subject from the object.. 
Identity without difference means the 
loss of the subject in the object. It is 
only in identity in difference that the 
subject and the object, the existent and 
the cosmological, man and the world, 
art and reality are united but remain 
distinct. A union as such constitutes 
the aesthetic sense. When Chuangtze 
says: “The universe was born side by 
side with me, and all things become one 
with me’’,> we are made to understand 
that in the union between the subject 


-and the object, there are always a sort 


both of “distance” and of “response,” 
which are in the proper domain of aes- 
thetics. 

Tao as wu, the absolute void, may 
be understood as the pre-ontologically 
non-being of non-being. However, Tao is 
not only the beginning, but also the 
becoming, of things, it is not only the 
becoming of things but also the home 
that all things return to. Here and there 
in the Taoteching and the Book of 
Chuangtze, we are told that Tao issues 
forth non-being, non-being issues forth 
being. Again, we are told that Tao 
gives rise to the One, the One to all 
things in the universe.’ Laotze might 
have anticipated the  Neo-Platonic 
philosopher Plotinus who suggests in his 
Enneads that the One, which transcends 
beings and knowledge, is the supreme 


+ 
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source from which emanate the good, 
the true, the beautiful and others, and the 
seat that all these things return to. 
According to Laotze, “When the One is 
attained, heaven becomes pure, earth 
becomes peaceful, the spirits become 
divine, the ocean becomes full, all things 
come into being, the rulers become 
the mocels of the world, and all of them 
become so through the One”.? According 
to Chuangtze, “The realization of the 
= virtue of Heaven and. Earth goes by the 
Great Root and Great Unity (that is, 
. Tao). Those who have it are in harmony 
with nature. Those who can set all things 
in the world in perfect order are in 
harmony with men. To be in harmony 
with men is called human ecstacy, to be 
in harmony with nature is called heavenly 
bliss’.*° Tao which gives birth to the 
One is all-embracing. To perecive the 
true reality of things is truth, to be in 
union with nature is beauty, and to be 
in harmony with men is goodness. These 
are the bases of the aesthetics of Tao. 

Tao is great, vast, all-embracing. 
Tao is the origin of heaven and earth, 
the mother; of all things.!'* It generates, 
shapes, - nourishes, energizes the univer- 
se. Therefore, Tao is creative creativity, 
creative in the sense not only of creating 
the One from the many, but also of 
creating the many from the One, not 
only of creating the many from the One, 
but also of creating the One that the 
many return to. Creative process always 
brings things together into a unified 
whole. Creation is the development of 
a new unity, a new ordered unity, a new 
organic unity. The whole universe, as 
it were, is the work of Tao, the entire 
world is the workshop of the creative 
activity of Tao. In a sense, Tao is the 
unnameable Artist, the impersonal 
Creator. 


In the face of the variegated and 
myriad phenomena of the universe, the 
man, the perceiving subject, sees in the 
ever-changing forms and in the over-all 
situation a configuration of the whole. 
To flow with the rhythm of Tao and tv 
be united with it in perfect harmony 
gives the man an ineffable joy and pro- 
duces in him a feeling that there is an 
inexhaustible reservoir of creative energy 
within his reach. He is thus able to 
perceive the formative and changing 
process of Tao, and become a part of it 
without losing his own identity. In union 
with it, he will enlarge himself in this - 
great “undifferentiated aesthetic con- 
tinuun,” to borrow the useful dictum of 
F.S.C. Northrop in his The Meeting of 
the East and the West, and emerge from 
the experience as a new man. To drink 
from or to be drunk in the fountain of 
the true, the beautiful and the good of 
things is itself an immense joy. It is 
at the same time the self-fullfilment of 
man, deep-rooted in Tao, sharing its 
creative and formative character. 

Tao issues forth things out of free- 
dom. Tao is freedom itself. Chuangtze 
speaks of the joy “of being interfused 
with the sun and moon in their emission 
of the light, and in being interpenetrated 
with the heaven and earth in their eternal 
existence”.12 In his imaginative flight, 
he “can mount upon the clouds of 
heaven, and driving the sun and moon 
before him, pass beyond the limits of 
earthly existence”.9 When wearied, he 
would “mount on the bird of light air, 
proceed beyond the six limitless points, 
and wander in the region of non-entity, 
to dwell in the wilderness of the desert 
place”.’* With great delight he offers 
to “lead others through the portals of 
eternity, to roam in the great wilds of 
infinity”. “He goes in and out without 
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hindrance, and rises and sets like the sun 
without end; he is united with the great 
community of all existences, and being 
united, he has no individual self” '© With 
poetic insight, Chuangtze writes, “One 
should live in a sweet, harmonious atmos- 
phere, and by day and by night share 
the grace of spring with created things 
and thus continuously creates the seasons 
in one's own breast”. This is what 
Chuangtze calls the man who has attained 
Tao. “When Tao is attained, one is in a 
state of perfect beauty and perfect 
happiness. The man of Tao, having 
realized perfect beauty, can enjoy perfect 
happiness” 18 

The experience of Tao, however 
mystical, can be attained through what 
is called kuan. In the ordinary sense of 
the word, kuan in Chinese means to see, 
to observe, to perceive, to apprehend, 
and so forth. But to both Laotze and 
Chuangtze, ** word kuan has a different 
meaning. n, to borrow the words 
of Plotinus, is to “withdraw into” oneself, 
“forgetting au that is known by the 
eyes”;12 or to use the words of Martin 
Heideggar, is to “think one only thought,” 
“to hold fast to this one only thought 
as the one and only thing that one must 
think”. Kuan, according to Laotze, 
is “to hold fast to the One, to concentrate 
one’s vital breath, and to purify one’s 
inner vision”.? To Chuangtze, kuan is 
mind-forgetting: to drop one’s body and 
limbs and discard perception and intellect 
in order to become one with Tao;?? 
mind-fasting: to turn one’s ear and eye 
inward and cast out all discriminating 
knowledge of the mind in order to 
abide*in the void which is Tao;?? or “to 
keep one’s mind undivided so as to con- 
centrate the spirit.”** In short, kuan 
is contemplation,  self-contemplation, 
which is a great function of the mind 


to perfect the vision of Tao. Thus, all 
human energy might be regarded as the 
by-play of kuan or contemplation. 

In the Book of Chuangtze, there is 
an arresting anecdote which reads as 
follows: 


The Yellow Emperor, on his way 
home from a trip to the Mount Kung- 
lun, had lost his dark-colored pearl. 
He sent Mr. Understanding to search 
for it but he could not find it. He 
then sent Mr. Clairvoyance to look for 
it but he could not find it. Again he 
sent Mr. Eloquence to look for it but 
he too could not find it. Finally he 
sent Mr. Mindlessness to look for it 
who found it at last," 


Quite obviously, the dark-colored pearl 
represents nothing but Tao, which is 
illusive as well as mystic. Tao cannot 
be attained by the understanding which 
is the faculty of concept. It cannot be 
attained either by clairvoyance because 
Tao is formless. Nor can it be attained 
by eloquence because Tao is insensate. 
It can only be attained by mindlessness. 
Mindlessness, which is another word 
for the silent, wordless contemplation, 
is mind emptied of mind. When the 
mind is emptied of all its contents, it 
can respond to all things in the world. 
Like a mirror, the mind reflects every- 
thing but retains nothing.* In its deep 
contemplative mood, the mind is an 
open awareness, which is essential both 
to science and to art. 

Tao cannot be spoken of,” and as 
John Keats speaks of the poet in one of 
his letters, has no identity. Tao, like 
the poet, is always informative, informa- 
tive in the sense that it imbues all things 
in the universe with its being and at the 
same time draws all things in the universe 
into its own being. In Tao as well as 
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in poetry, the subject and the object are 


united. Chuangtze once dreamed himself - 


to be a butterfly enjoying itself flitting 
and fluttering where it would; when he 
woke up, he did not know whether he 
had dreamed that he was a butterfly 
or the butterfly had dreamed that it was 
he.?? The negation of one’s identity and 
the projection of one's ego into the 
natural objects at once constitute in 
modern aesthetics the theory of Einfuh- 
lung or empathy advanced by Vernon 
Lee and Theordor Lipps.*° 

At the turn of the century, there 
arose a controversy in Germany over the 
style of the work of art. Gottfried 
Semper, often referred to as a chief 
exponent of “aesthetic materialism,” 
expressed the opinion in his The Style 
‘that the peculiarity of style in art is 
largely due to the peculiarity of the 
material which must be worked with, 
such as clay, metal, wood, silk and so 
forth. All materials should be handled 
in accordance with their natural charac- 
teristics. The theory was, however, 
challenged by Aloys Riegl, another 
German art critic. Riegl took the position 
in his Problem of Style that style origi- 
nates in the subjective will-to-art in the 
human being himself. It is the individual 
peculiarities of the artist, rather than 
the peculiarities of the material he works 
with, that determine the style of the work 
of art.* It is by no means a mere coin- 
cidence that Martin Heideggar has got 
involved in the controversy between 
Semper and Riegl. In an article entitled 
“The Origin of the Work of Art,” Heideg- 
gar introduces a theory of his.own by 
first making a distinction between what 
he calls the “world” and the “earth.” 
The “world” is used by Heideggar in the 
sense of the being of existing reality (das 
Sien des Seienden) in contrast with the 


“earth,” the existing reality (das Seiende). 
According to him, man exists in such 
a way that he not only transcends himself 
toward the realization of his own pos- 
sibilities, but also transcends. things 
around him toward their being so that 
they reveal to him what they are. While 
the world is an ever-open overtness, the 
earth is ever enclosed within itself. The 
work of art, in erecting a world, uses 
the earth or the earthly material and 
brings out the true nature of the material. 
It erects a world by reinstating the world 
in the earth. It is the unity of world and 
earth, concludes Heideggar , which we are 
looking for in a work of art; it is also this 
composed unity of world and earth, the 
being of existing reality and existing 
reality, the possibilities of the artist 
and the nature of the material, which 
constitute the truth of a work of art. 
What Heideggar calls “truth” is none 
other than “style”, though its meaning 
lies much deeper.*? 

As a matter of fact, the controversy 
between Semper and Riegl had long 


been resolved, and the theory of Heideg- 


gar as regards the truth of a work of art 
had also long been anticipated, though 
implicitly, by Chuangtze. In a parable 
the great Taoist philosopher said that 
the nature of the artist and the nature 
of the material must be united before a 
true work of art can be accomplished. 
He put into the mouth of a woodcarver 
the following words: 


When I undertook to make a bell 
stand, I did not venture to waste my 
energy and felt it necessary to fast for 
several days in order to compose my 
mind.... After fasting for seven 
days, I had forgotten my own self.... 
and nothing could divert me from 
exclusive attention to my task. Only 
then I would go into the forest. When 
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the right tree stood before my eyes, 
the bell stand would soon take shape 
before me, I had only to put my hand 
to it.... Since I allow my nature to 
conform to the nature of the tree, men 
seeing it considered it a divine work. 


The aesthetics of Tao requires the man, 
its co-creative agent, to realize, first of 
all, the original nature of things. To 
realize the original nature of things is 
to experience the true state of existing 
reality. Chuangtze says: “Things in 
their original nature are curved without 
the help of arcs, straight without lines, 
round without compasses, and rectangular 
without squares; they are joined together 
without glue, and held together without 
cords. They all have a place in the scheme 
of things without knowing how they 
come to have their being’.°* He also 
speaks of the internal organs of the 
human body which are complete in them- 
selves and by themselves.’ To know 
the original nature of things is to realize 
the true reality of things, or in the term 
of Heideggar, the being of existing reality. 
Laotze calls the being of existing reality 
pu, which, unfortunately, rendered into 
English by Arthur Waley in the Way and 
Its Power, based upon its etymological 
meaning of the word, as “the uncarved 
block,” an existing reality, has since 
been mistranslated and, therefore, mis- 
understood. When Laotze refers to pu 
as '“nameless,”  “unidivided,”?? and 
‘diminutive but unvulnerable,”?3 he 
implies that p'u is that which Tao shares 
with things and accounts for the essential 
unity of which all things partake. P'u 
is not an uncarved block, it is the being 
of existing reality. 

While Chuangtze emphasizes the unity 
of the nature of the artist and the nature 
of the material that must be worked 
with, he regards the relationship between 


the mind and the hand of the artist as 
of equal importance. There is no denying 
the fact that one’s mind and hand are 
not always at one. People often complain 
that they cannot paint the picture they 
have in mind. In the opinion of Chuang- 
tze, the response of the hand to the mind 
is an art. He says in an anecdote of the 
wheelright: 


In making a wheel, if you work 
too slowly, you can’t make it firm; 
if you work too fast, the spokes won’t 
fit in. You must. go neither too slow 
nor too fast. The hand must respond 
to the mind. There is an art in it which 
can’t be put into words. I can’t tell 
even my own son exactly how it is 
done, and my son can’t learn it from 
me. 


But sometimes in composing a work of 
art, the mind, as it were, remains aloof 
from the hand, when the hand is in 
perfect accord with the material and 
when the feeling is embodied in the 
medium, “A good craftsman,” says 
Chuangtze, “draws lines and circles 
without the help of compasses and 
squares. His fingers are so sensitively 
attuned to the material that he need 
not rely on the mind. Thus the spirit 
remains an undifferentiated unity and 
free”. The creative process, as des- 
cribed by the butcher when he talked 
about the art of cutting up an ox in 
another anecdote of Chuangtze, is this: 


When I for the first time began 
to cut up an ox, I saw before me a 
whole ox. After three years I no 
longer saw the animal when I was about 
to have it cut up. And now I do not 
see with my eyes, my whole being 
apprehends. My senses know where 
to stop but the spirit free to work 
follows its own instinct guided by the 


fe 
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heavenly law. 


The heavenly law or the natural law here 
is Tao. In the matrix of the Taoist 
philosophy of art, we can now gather 
from these passages scattered here and 
there in the Taoteching and the Book of 
Chuangtze that there is the spirit, which 
is the vital breath of nature; that there 
is the mind, which is the source of the 
inward image; that there is the hand or 
the “body,” which gets the “feel” for 
things; and that there is the medium, 
which is the natural stuff out of which 
the work of art is made. The spirit is 
incomplete without the mind, the mind 
is incomplete without the hand, and the 
hand is incomplete without the material. 
They are all interconnected and inter- 
related. Although Laotze and Chuangtze 
make distinctions, explicitly or implicitly, 
between the artist and the material, the 
idiosyncracy of man and the peculiarity 
of the medium, the mental discipline and 


the technical training, creation and 


contemplation, the hand and the mind, 
and the mind and the spirit, yet Tao, 
they maintain, transcends all these cor- 
relatives. In the words of Chuangtze, 
“Tao is above art”;** it is above art 
presumably because Tao is the fountain 
of all creative activities. 

Art is play. By play, Friedrich Von 
Schiller, the German art critic, suggests, 
that it is a free activity or interplay of 
mental and emotional forces to the 
fullest extent possible. He asserts further 
that in the unification of the mind and 
natural objects, one can join “the highest 
degree of self-spontaneity and of freedom 
with the fullest plenitude of existence”. 
The word “play” in English is yu in 
Chinese, which plays a major role in 
Taoist aesthetics and has been used by 
Chuangtze throughout his works more 


than 120 times. To Chuangtze as to 
Schiller, art is play, the exercise of one’s 
imagination independent of practical ends 
and for the sake of the sense of freedom. 
Chuangtze regards the whole universe as 
the work of art of Tao which is the Crea- 
tor, his Master. While marveling at the 
wonders of the world, Chuangtze cries out 
in ecstatic delight: “O my Master! O 
my Master! You issue forth all things 
without accounting it justice; you extend 
your bounty to all generations without 
accounting it benevolence; you are older 
than the oldest and yet you never become 
aged. You embrace and sustain the 
universe and fashion living forms of 
things without accounting it virtuosity. 
This is your playful spirit”. He speaks 
of himself: “Above, I play in the com- 
pany of the Creator; below, I make 
friends with those who have transcended 
life and death and beginning and end of 
time”. It is this playful spirit that 
characterizes Tao. It is the play of Tao 
which results in a masterpiece which is 
the universe. It is in Tao where the 
human instinct for play is at fullest play. 
In the domain of Western literature 
there is philosophical paetry, and there 
is also what has been called metaphysical 
poetrv, The former is represented by 
Lucr us and Alexander Pope, and the 
latter by John Donne and Abraham 
Cowley. But there is neither philosophy 


nor metaphysics called poetic. The case 
with China is the reverse. Throughout 


Chinese literature there has never been 
any poetry called philosophical, nor has 
any poetry been labelled as metaphysical. 
In the view of the Chinese, poetry must 
be poetry and it is highly inconceivable 
that poetry which conveys explicit 
philosophical or metaphysical themes 
can be regarded as poetry. It is true that 
there are poems which are didactic or 
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even religious in nature but they are 
usually relegated to the level of prose. 
However, there is poetic philosophy 
and poetic metaphysics in China. The 
reason is quite obvious. The Chinese, 
being an intuitive race, often put into 
writing their philosophical or metaphysi- 
cal thoughts into a language, which, as 
pointed out by Ernest Fenollosa and 
Ezra Pound, is inherently poetic.* 
That is why so many Westerners and 
Chinese educated in the West often 
render into English . those Chinese 
treatises, philosophical or metaphysical, 
in verse form. The Taoteching is a case 


in point. 

Metaphysics primarily concerned with 
the ultimate or the ultimateless is poe- 
tical, poetical because of mystical con- 
notions involved. Metaphysics ends 
where the logical intellect begins. <A 
history of Western metaphysics is a. 
gradual degeneration from the uncon- 
scious to the conscious, from the intuitive 
to the logical, from the poetic to the 
prosaic. Thanks to the poetic quality 
of the language and the intuitive faculty 
of the race, Chinese metaphysics from 
the remotest times to the present day, 
has remained an aesthetics of Tao. 
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In 1973, the late E.F. Schumacher 
gave the world a new perspective on 
economics, when he said that it 1s people 
that matters in economics. In his famous 
book, Small Is Beautiful, he discussed his 
new economics, which as Theodore 
Roszak puts it, is “a nobler economics 
that is not afraid to discuss spirit and 
conscience, moral purpose and the 
meaning of life, an economics that aims 
to educate and elevate people, not merely 
to measure their low-grade behavior.” 

Schumacher devoted a chapter in that 
book to Buddhist economics. He pointed 
out that the cnoice of Buddhism for this 
purpose is purely incidental.’ In that 
chapter the main idea centered around the 
concept of right livelihood in Buddhism. 

In this article, we would like to probe 
into the area which Schumacher did not 
touch. That is, to look at Buddhism and 
see how it deals with certain concepts in 
economics. In other words, how does 
Buddhist economics deals with economic 
problems. This is the reverse of what 
Schumacher had done. Hopefully, it will 
clarify his thesis and bring about a new 
insight into this humane economics. 

But before discussing Buddhist 
economics, Buddhism itself has to be 
examined. This is to be done by a brief 


presentation on the life of the Gautama 
Buddha. Then the following discussion 
will inevitably be about his general 
teachings that have certain bearings on 
Buddhist economics. 


The Gautama Buddha 


Born in 563 B.C. in India, the Buddha 
was the son of the king of Kapilavasta. 
He belonged to the Gautama clan of the 
Sakya, which means powerful people. 

Under the name of Siddhatta, he was 
educated in the manner of those who 
were Kshatriya. Kshatriya is one of the 
four major castes in India. It is the caste 
of kings which in effect is that of the 
warriors. | 

When he was born, Siddhatta was 
foretold to be either the conqueror of 
the world or one of the greatest prophets 
on earth. It all depended upon how he 
was to lead his life. 

Thus, the king tried his best to 
surround the Buddha-to-be prince in the 
utmost pleasure of worldly life. The 
luxury of the life the Buddha led is best 
described by the Master himself. 

“I was delicate. O, Monks, extremely 
delicate, excessively delicate. In my 
father’s dwelling lotus-pools had been 
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made, in one blue lotuses, in another red, 
in another white, all for my sake. I used 
no sandal-woods that was not of Benares, 
my dress was of Benares cloth, my tunic, 
my under robe and cloak. Night and day 
a white parasol was held over me so that I 
should not be touched by cold or heat, 
by dust or weeds or dew.””? 

Surrounded by a harem of female 
minstrels, he was married at the age of 16. 
Chosen from some 500 maidens, the name 
of his beautiful wife is Yasochara Bhimb- 
ha. When Siddhatta was 29, he had a son, 
his only son whom he named Rahula 
(impediment). 

Although the king tried to conceal the 
reality of life from the young prince, he 
could not do it forever. The prince, 


somehow, learned about several forms . 


He concluded by 
In his 


of suffering in life. 
himself that life is suffering. 
words, he is reported to remark: 

“Woe to life so soon ended, would 
that sickness, age and death might be 
ever bound. Turn back again that I may 
seek a way of deliverance.’ 

At the age of 29, he renounced his 
worldly life and sought enlightenment 
of Buddhahood. He began his quest like 
many others. That was by joining schools 
of hermits and Hindu ascetics. Although 
he learned something from them such 
as the arts of meditation, he did not 
reach the ultimate emancipation. 

After six years of practicing medita- 
tion and self-mortification, he realized 
that all these were far too extreme. These 
were not the Way. The Way should be in 
the middle. 

Thus, he went into isolation. After 
49 days of deep meditation, his mind 
travelled. He went through various stages 
of understanding and attained the 
Buddhahood. It means that he experienced 
enlightenment which passed beyond 


various stages of meditation into the 
state:of Nirvana. E 

This ultimate state is the pure absence 
of desire. It is the timeless infinity of 
the void. 

Then, he spent the remaining 45 
years of his life preaching what is called 
later, Buddhism. It was done for the 
suffering mankind with supreme com- 
passion. 

The question is what did he learn 
from his ‘enlightenment’? Certainly, his 
very method explicated the usefulness of 
the Middle Path which exists between 
ultimate pleasure and pain. He also 
pointed’ out that one can attain Nirvana 
by understanding the Four Noble Truths. 
They are:?* 


1) One's very existience is suffering. 
Sickness, old age and death are preceded 
by birth. All these come to men inevi- 
tably. Therefore, the pleasure or happi- 
ness that one has is not permanent. 
Neither is it perfect. Man. has to struggle 
all the time. This is Dukkha. 

2) Ignorant craving and egoistic de- 
sire is the prime cause of suffering. 
This is Smudhai. 

3) The end of all suffering can be 
achieved through the extinction of 
desires or craving. This is Nirodha. 

4) The extinction of desire can be 
attained through the Eightfold Path. This 
is Makka. 


The Eightfold Path consists of: 


1) Right Views. This begins with 
rational understanding and proceeds to an 
insight that permeates one’s whole being. 

2) Right Will or Motives. This is 
wise renunciation of all pleasures of life. 
Usually these pleasures are gained at the 
expenses of others. 

3) Right Speech. 

4) Right Conduct. 
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5) Right Livelihood. 
6) Right Effort. 

- 7) Right Mindfulness. 
8) Right Concentration. 


At this point, a legitimate question is 
what did he mean by ‘right’? The Buddha 
defined this ‘righteousness’ interestingly. 
It primarily concerns with the conduct of 
the Buddhist. 

Minimum obligations for a Buddhist 
are adherence to the five precepts of 
Buddhism, (Pancha-Sila). These ‘Sila’ 
are: abstinence from taking life of any 
living being; abstinence from stealing; not 
to commit adultery or other sexual 
misconduct; not to lie and not to take 
any intoxicating drinks. 

There are obligations for being a 
Buddhist. 
Buddhist, he/she has to do the five deeds. 
These are the complementary of Pancha- 
Sila, they are Pancha-Dhamma. The five 
deeds are: i 


1) Compassion (Metta-Karuna), 
which is the willingness to please with 
happiness of others and help them 
whenever one can. 

2) Good vocation (Summa-Ajiva), 
which is to rightly earn one’s living. The 
Buddha also prohibited some of the 


careers such as the making and selling of . 


weapons or the selling of liguor. 

3) Kamasangvorn. This means one 
has to be careful and try to control one’s 
sexual desire and passions. 

4) Telling the truth (Sajjavaja). 
Promise-keeping 1s also included. 

5) Mindfulness (Sati). One has to 
train oneself to abstain from negligence 
or carelessness. 


The existence of Pancha-Dhamma as 
positive deeds makes Buddhism a religion 
that is far from being a passive one. Apart 


If one wants to be a good ` 


from these doctrines, the Buddhist can 
still seek refuge in the Triple-Gems. 

These Gems are the Buddha (which, 
through the lapse of time, deteriorates to 
be adherence to the Buddha image); the 
Dhamma (which isthe Buddha's teachings. 
He is reported to have said that only 
Dhamma would be his sole successor 
when he passed away.); and the Sangha 
which is the order of the monks. 

It is believed that the Buddha's 
teachings went beyond his contemporary 
Hinduism. It also brought a new dimen- 
sion of understanding to the people. 
After he passed away, his life became the 
model for the monks all over the world. 

However, some 150 years after his 
death, Buddhism was separated into sects, 
namely-the Nahayana (greater vehicle) 
and the Hinayana (lesser vehicle). 

Nahayana Buddhism is fairly liberal. 
It adopts rules which facilitates it to 
become mass religion. This sect of 
Buddhism is accepted in China, Korea, 
Japan, Vietnam, Tibet and Mongolia. 

But in Southeast Asia — Burma, Sri 
Lanka, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, 
Indonesia and parts of Vietnam, are 
homelands of Hinayana. This sect follows 
most of the original Buddhist rules. It 
also emphasizes monastic asceticism. 

There is no point discussing these 
sects here. Therefore, the next step is 
to pinpoint some of the themes of 
Buddhism that we think are relevant to 
Buddhist economics. 


Main Themes in Buddhism 


What lies at the heart of the practical 
or religious side of Buddhism is the 
doctrine of the Four Noble Truths, 
together with the doctrine of the Noble 
Eightfold Path, eight designs of living in 
order to achieve the cessation of suffering. 
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_ However, what will be dealt with here is 
_the philosophical or doctrinal tenets of 


- _ Buddhism which serve as the basis of its 


teaching. The most significant doctrinal 
issues of Buddhism is the doctrine of the 
“Three Marks” (Tri-Lakshana) together 
with the doctrine of Dependent Origina- 
tion (Pratitya-smupapada). The doctrinal 
issues are to be dealt with in some detail 
so that they can serve as the basis for the 
testimony as well as for the understand- 
ing of Buddhist economics. 


The Three Marks (Tri-Lakshana) 


This doctrine of the Three Marks can 
- be said to be the Buddhist thesis on man 
and the world. What is intriguing in 
Buddhism is the notion that man always 
exists in relation to the world or his 
environment. In other words, man is seen 
as being-in-the-world, emphasizing the 
coming together of man and the world. 
With this view as the basis, the doctrine 
of the Three Marks indicates the condition 
of man together with, and separate from, 
his world. The Three Marks are: 


1) Impermanence (Anicca). 
2) Suffering (Dukkha). 
3) Non-self (Anatta). 


Reminiscent of Heraclitus's famous 
statement, “One can never step twice into 
the same river”, Buddhism views imper- 
manence as the main characteristics of 
existence. Through unscrutinized habit, 
commonsense takes for granted that 
things exist as they are by themselves. 
Buddhism asks us to be more careful and 
observant in viewing the nature of things— 
that the world as well as man are in an 
ever-changing process. No desk or chair 
or tree or man exists unchangingly by 
itself for a moment. 

Suffering is the most common render- 


ing of Dukkha, but sometimes it is also 
translated as “ill,” “pain” or “unsatisfac- 
tory.” The most basic Buddhist proposi- . 
tion about man’s nature is that he craves 
for eternal or permanent happiness. But 
the things that man hopes for as well as 
man himself are in an ever-changing 
process, and therefore, our cravings are 
never satisfied. Thus it seems that human 
suffering is due to attachment to things 
that are themselves unsatisfactory. 

The notion of non-self in Buddhism is 
applicable to man as well as to all existing 
things in the world—in the sense that all 
existing things do not have in themselves a 
controlling agent which is autonomous or 
independent of its environment. However, 
in early Buddhism, this idea is particularly 
important to the analysis of man as the 
Buddha’s major concern 1s the liberation 
of man from suffering. In Buddhism, man 
is nothing other than the grouping together 
of five constituents. They are physicality 
(ripa), feelings (vedana), perception 
(samjna), dispositions (samskara), con- 
sciousness (vijnana). However, the most 
important tenet of Buddhism concerning 
man is the idea of “togetherness” and 
“mutual dependency.” The five con- 
stituents of man exist only interdepen- 
dently. To put this doctrine in a Western 
context, the soul is never the man, for 
man is only the hyphenated mind-body. 

What follows “I” immediately is “my” 
or “mine”-—the possessive self. With the 
false apprehension of an egoistic self, man 
craves blindly to possess things. 
Buddhism rejects the existence of self and 
thus, the possessive self collapses. In 
relation to economics—a science which 
deals directly with production and 
consumption to serve man’s desires, 
Buddhism proposes a new facet to this. 

Instead of supplying existing demands 
and creating new demands to boost the 
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economy, Buddhism asks the more 
fundamental question about the human 
desire itself. Thus, Buddhist economics 
has, as its basis, not the search for supply, 
but a questioning of the human demands, 
a significant questioning of economics 
which is to be dealt with in more detail. 


Buddhist Economics 


When a Westerner sees the way of life 
of the people in Asia, he does not 
comprehend it. Then, incomprehensibly, 
he frequently draws the conclusion that 
these people are backward or ignorant. _ 

The perplexity of the Westerner.:'is 
well explicated by the author of the 
book — Trials in Burma. M. Collis writes, 
" “A Burman who had, as many of the 
villagers had, his own house and his own 
farmland, a wife and lots of children, a 
pony and a favorite actress, a bottle of 
wine and a book of verse, racing bullocks; 
and a carved teak-cart, a set of chess, and 
a set of dice, felt himself at the summit of 
felicity, and ignored the English view 
that he was a poor man because his cash 
income was about 10. pounds a year.” 

This situation is common in many 
Asian countries. It usually brings the 
Western observer to the confusion. Yet 
the answer simply lies in Buddhism. 

It is common too that Buddhism is 
perceived as a passive religion. Moreover, 
it is accused of being a monastic religion. 
These criticisms are not thoroughly 
correct. There are aspects of Buddhism 
that are directly related to mundane 
life. This religion is far from 
ignoring the layman. Monks have to 
perform a spiritual service to common 
people while it is the people who supply 
the monks with the necessities of living. 

All this is said to point out that 
Buddhism does not separate religious 


matters from worldly ones exclusively. © 
As a matter of fact, canonical Buddhism | 
directly deals with worldly matters in. 
many places. Since economic issues are 
the subject matter of this article, we will 

try to bring out some teachings of the 
Buddha that are directly related here. It 
is to show how the Buddha perceives 
human society. This will certainly be an 
important ground for ‘the layout of 
Buddhist economics. 


The Decline of a Society 


- According to ‘Cakkavatti Sihanada 
Suttanta’ (literally means—the lion-roar 
on the turning of the wheel), the decline 
of human society is as follows. 

That first society was a monarchical 
country. The king was a good ruler, and, 
therefore, the country prospered for 
thousands of years. Whenever there was a 
crisis, the powerful monarch would do 
as his predecessors had done before him. 

Then, a particular king failed to act 


like his predecessors in one of the most 


important tasks of a ruler. That task is, 
“whosoever in thy kingdom is poor, to 
him let wealth be given.” In this respect, 
what happened was, “on the destitute he 
bestowed no wealth. And because this 
was not done, poverty became 
widespread.”* 

Thus the country was full of poor 
people. Then one of the poorest men 
stole something. He was brought before 
the king. The monarch questioned the 
man and learned of his poverty. Due to 
his compassion, the king gave that man 
enough money to live on. 

Soon this event became widely 
known. Then, there was a man who is 
not poor; he had the idea to increase his 
wealth. He stole something, got caught, 
and was brought before the king. He, 
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then, lied to the king to obtain something 
that was beyond his need. And he did 
succeed. 

This example soon became known all 
over the country. There were so many 
who followed this misconduct. It 
happened repeatedly until the king could 
no longer offer his wealth. He, therefore, 
decided to put an end to this stealing and 
lying. He executed. the next one who 
was arrested and brought before him. 
From then on, those who stole began to 
arm themselves. Whenever they robbed 
anyone, they murdered their victims for 
fear of being arrested and executed. 

The Buddha is reported to say, “Thus, 
brethren, from goods not being bestowed 
on the destitute, poverty grew great .... 
stealing violence murder 
lying ... evil speaking ... adultery ... 
abusive and idle. talk ... covetousness 
and ill-will ... false opinions ... incest, 
wanton greed and perverted lust ... till 
finally lack of filial and religious piety and 
lack of regard for the head of the clan 
grew great. des 

This is the Buddhist understanding of 
the decline bf human society. It is 
obvious that the first cause of all evils is 
the failure to observe the significance 
of economic condition of the people. 
Obviously, this is notto say that Buddhism 
believes solely in economic determinism. 
It is only pointed out to show that this 
religion fully realizes the significance of 
‘economics all along. 

At this point, the question is what, 
then, is meant by Buddhist economics? 
When Schumacher dealt with this problem, 
he started from the religion itself. Here, 
we will try the opposite. Therefore, it’s 
important to nail down what is the 
meaning of economics first. 


Definition of Economics 


There are scores of definitions for 
economics. It is thought of as concerned 
with want and resources by people like 
Robert A. Mundell. Or it is understood 
in a different perspective like that of 
Schumacher’s. For him, economics “deals 
with goods and services from the point 
of view of the market, where willing 
buyer meets willing seller. The buyer is 
essentially a bargain hunter; he is not 
concerned with the origin of the goods or 
the conditions under which they have 
been produced.”” 

Perhaps the most famous one is Alfred 
Marshall’s: “Economics is a study of 
mankind in the ordinary business of life.” 
However, it should be clear that the 
problems of economics arise out of the 
use of scarce resources to satisfy human 
wants. 

Goods and services are only the means 
that are used to satisfy human’s wants. 
And the act of making goods and services 
is called production, and the act of using 


them to satisfy wants is called consump- 


tion.’ 

Yet, economics is not thoroughly 
defined. One easily feels that it lacks 
something. It is completed through 
Lipsey & Steiner's working definition of 
the term. They argue that economics, 
broadly defined, concerns “the ways in 
which a society during some period uses 
its resources and distributes the fruits of 
production to individuals and groups in 
the society.”” 

From all these definitions, it seems 
safe to say that economics deals primarily 
with three major concepts—production, 
consumption and distribution. Buddhist 
economics will be discussed below in this 
manner. 


Production in Buddhist Economics 


As mentioned above, production is . 
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the act of making goods and services. 
Usually, among factors of production, the 
most important one is human labor. 
Certainly, there are several other factors, 
such as land or machinery. But the 
one that concerns Buddhist economics 
most is human labor. One of the most 
important economic problems today is 
the relationship between the employers 
and the employees. 

It is obvious that the employers will 
try to minimize the cost, which is the 
wage. They will also try to gain as much 
work as they can from their employees. 
The employees, on the contrary, will try 
their best to minimize their work and 
maximize their wages. 

Their interests run in opposite direc- 
tions. 
case. To produce is to work. The func- 
tions of work in Buddhist economics are 
as follows: 


1) to give man a chance to utilize 
and develop his faculties. 

2) to enable him to overcome his 
ego-centeredness by joining with other 
people in a common task. 

3) to bring forth the goods and 
services needed for a becoming existence. 

4) work ethics would be not to get 
ahead of others, but to enjoy one’s work; 
therefore, work and play would be 
interchangeable. 

5) work has to be done in harmony 
with other workers and the environment. 


Production in Buddhist economics 
takes man as the center. It is the man 
that matters, not profit or anything else. 
Besides, environment has to be taken 


into account. Therefore, production that 


will harm the environment will not be 
accepted. 


In Buddhism, this is not the. 


Production will be meaningless if 
goods and services are not consumed. 
Thus, the concept to be discussed next is 
consumption. 


Consumption in Buddhist Economics 


Perhaps, here lies the central difference 
between Western economics and Buddhist 
economics. Economics, as mentioned 
above, tries to satisfy human needs. The 
understanding of satisfaction is crucial 
here. If it is to be put in a formula, it 
should be like the following: 


Satisfaction = Achieved Desires/Desires. 


There are two ways to get satisfaction. 
One is to increase achieved desires, the 
other is to reduce desires. The former is 
conventional economics, the latter is 
Buddhist economics. 

Modern technologies are used to 
increase production which will help to 
achieve human desires. This production, 
especially on a grand scale, not only uses 
up raw materials and natural resources, it 
also destroys the environment, poisoning 
the air and the water. In short; it will 
harm man’s environment. 

Buddhist economics chooses to 
achieve satisfaction by the opposite way. 
It tries to encourage man to reduce his 
desires which, in effect, is to minimize 
consumption. Once consumption is 
reduced, production will not have to be 
expanded more than necessary. 

In the present situation, in order to 
persuade the people to consume more, 
advertising 1s added. In other words, 
advertising aims at creating greed. Usually, 
it associates lust to the commodities to 
create demands. . For example, it is 
common to find liquor advertisement in 
association with sensual pictures. 
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By emphasizing evil aspects of human 
nature, such as greed (Lobha) and lust 
(Moha), present-day economics functions. 
However, this is not the charge against 
economics perse. It is the defect of 
economics as it is today. Concerning this 
point, Schumacher puts it nicely when he 
writes, “Economics is not an evil science 
since it is reasonable and systematic, and 
mankind has done a lot to formulate this 
science. But the starting point is wrong; 
its ethical principle and metaphysics is 
wrong. if the starting point is wrong, how 
can the outcome be right.”10 

Schumacher’s point is well-taken. 
There are more to this, however. Even 
though the goal or the starting point may 
be the same, the way to solve the problems 
may be completely different. This is due 
to how the universe is perceived. The way 
in which it is perceived will, more or less, 
dictate the way in which the problem is 
solved. Besides, it should be kept in mind 
that perception varies from person to 
person and from time to time. 

At this point, it seems appropriate to 
proceed to the final major concept — 
distribution. 


Distribution in Buddhist Economics 


Usually, in a free society, there is 
free market. In “free market, distribution 
is determined through price mechanism. 
Resources in society, then, will be dis- 
tributed only to those who are capable 
of acquiring them. It is perceived as ‘just’ 
in everyday economics, l 

Consider the following example which 
happens again and again. Fully aware 
of world hunger and poverty, some 
nations still throw food into the ocean. 
This is done so that supply of goods will 
be reduced. With scarcity, the price will 
rise. Through the existing economic 


system, the poor are exploited so that the 
rich can satisfy their lusts for the maximi- 
zation of profit. Compassionlessly, this 
kind of behavior is practiced all over the 
places. It is the failure of man in not 
being able to see others as his kins. 

With the emphasis on compassion, this 
kind of behavior will not be accepted 
in Buddhism. Besides, compassion has a 
very dignified place in Buddhism. It is 
perceived as the Dhamma that protects 
the world. Thus, with compassion, 
distribution will be conducted realistically. 

Having pointed out the major 
concepts of economics in Buddhist 
perspective, the next question is, what 
would an individual or a layman do to 
function in Buddhist economics? 


A Layman’s Role in 
Buddhist Economics 


Interestingly, since consumption is 
discouraged in Buddhist economics, the 
Buddha explained how a layman should 
spend his income. In the Singalovada 
Sutta, the Buddha told a young man to 
manage his income specifically. That 
young man, Singalo Manop, was supposed 
to enjoy 1/4 of his earnings, invest 
righteously 2/4 of them. The rest should 
be deposited for his own security."! 

Thus, consumption should not exceed 
1/4 of what a man earns. But then, what 
is a man supposed to do regarding produc- 


tion? Not so directly. The Buddha 
suggested: | 
1) a layman should be skillful, 


efficient, earnest and energetic in what- 
ever profession he is engaged, he should 
know it well. | 

2) he should protect his income, 
which he has thus earned righteously, 
with the sweat of his brow. 
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3) he should have good companions, 

4) he should spend reasonably, in 
proportion to his income, neither too 
much nor too little; he should live within 
his means. 


The individual or layman in Buddhist 
economics is very important. It isin him 
that the problem arises. It is in him that 
the problem should be solved. 


Conclusion 


At this moment, an appropriate 
question should be: “All right, Buddhist 
economics is so and so, so what?” 

The question—‘so whatr”, rude as 1t 
may sound, is not without importance. 
Hopefully, the probe into Buddhist 
economics provides us with some strange 
insights. 


1) It is the return to man. Long ago, 
man was considered the center of the 
universe. To some, this view may sound 
anarchronistic. But in the late '70's, 
many a problem points back to man. No 


matter how we try to avoid this very fact, 
we cannot shy away from this reality for 
long. The root of economic, social or 
political problems is man. Where else can : 
one try to solve these problems? This fact 
brings forth the following insight. 

2) The Buddha taught repeatedly 
that the solution to every problem is to 
solve it at its real cause. Since it is man 
who is the root of the problems, it is only 
appropriate to try to solve the problems 
in man. 

Buddhist economics points out the 
solutions in relation to production 
consumption and distribution as being 
centered around man himself. Ethics 
or religious morality aim at this fact too. 
Once the wound inside man is healed, the 
superficial sicknesses will disappear. 
Nevertheless, to talk about problems 
that are too close to home is something 
hard to accept. 

Since the way to heal sickness is to 
deal with the root cause of the disease, 
where else should one try to focus to heal 
social illness? | 
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The Hsiao-shih Meng Chiang Chung-lieh Chen-chieh Hsien-liang 
- Pao-chuan — An Analytical Study 


CRiu-kuei Wang* 
(ERK TE ) 


The popular religious and literary 
genre known as pao-chtian has been well 
studied by both Chinese and Japanese 
specialists.’ Though scholars tend to 
date its origin to earlier popular genres 
of the same nature, no conclusive evi- 
dence is available (cf. Sawada (1975), 
28-29). In any case, the name pao-chtian 
did not occur until the early sixteenth 
century (cf. Li Shih-yú (1961), preface, 
p. 1). . As an independent genre, the 
pao-chtian has a tradition of about five 
hundred years which both Li Shih-yú 
and Sawada Mizuho divide into two broad 
periods.? Sawada (1975, pp. 35-37) 
further subdivides them into five stages, 
the first three of which represent the 
‘old’ period, the last two the ‘new’ period: 

1. The first stage of ‘primitive’ 
pao-chtian of which no reliably datable 
works are available.* 

2. The second stage when the ‘sectar- 
ian’ pao-chtian* flourished: 1504-1701. 

3. The third stage when pao-chiúan 
declined: 1702-1804, 

4. The fourth stage when pao-chúan 
were used for performing and moralizing 


purposes: 1805-1911. 

5. The fifth stage when pao-chiian 
were turned into story-books: 1912- 
1950s.° 

Two extant Meng Chiang-nú pao- 
chiian® were composed during the second 
stage, possibly one’ during the third, 
two* during the fourth and possibly one? 
during the last stage. There are, in addi- 
tion, two or three’? others which may 
belong either to the fourth or the last 
stage. This list may probably lengthen 
with further research. It is clear that 
the Meng Chiang-nú story is among the 
most popular subjects treated in the 
pao-chtian medium. The various versions 
of the story serve to illustrate the changes 
in the pao-chúan tradition, from which 
the story has also drawn many of its 
new details. As a matter of fact, the 
influence of the genre on the story is 
such that the story assumes a new shape 
in the pao-chtian versions, which, in turn, 
influence later versions written in other 
genres. In the following pages I shall 
attempt to explain how the story was 
adapted in the pao-chúan and discuss the 


* Professor Wang was the author of “The Tung-huang Versions of the Meng Chiang-nú story,” which appeared in 
Vol. V, No. 4 of the Asian Culture, The present paper was made possible by a research grant from the National 


Science Council of the Republic of China. 
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Hsiao-shih Meng Chiang chung-lieh chen- 
chieh hsien-liang pao-chúan with reference 
to other versions of the story. 

Sawada (1964, pp. 274-275) suggests 
that some particular pao-chtian were 
composed to propagate the lives and 
deeds of certain deities or saints 
worshipped in their respective temples 
so as to attract pilgrims. Among the 
examples cited is the case of Meng 
Chiang-nú. How much truth there is in 
Sawada's suggestion remains to be proved, 
for no temple is mentioned, even im- 
plicitly, in any of the earlier Meng Chiang- 
nú pao-chiian." However, starting 
from the late fifteenth century down 
to the mid-seventeenth century many 
new temples or shrines in honor of 
Meng Chiang-nú were built and old ones 
repaired.'* At one temple in Ch’ang- 
ching #7 county in Shantung, Meng 
Chiang-nú is said to have been worshipped 
in the company of the Sheng-mu niang- 
niang 2E tsk and some dozen other 
folk deities.!? The full name of this 
goddess is T’ien-hsien Sheng-mu Pi-hsia 
hsian-chún KWES zA * whose 
life and deeds are celebrated in two 
extant sectarian pao-chtian,'* This 
would indicate that the spreading worship 
of Meng Chiang-nú as a deify was not 
an isolated phenomenon, that she was 
sometimes placed alongside gods and 
goddesses worshipped in sectarian re- 
ligions. This is confirmed by the fact 


-that in one of the five ‘scriptures’, Cheng- 


hsin ch’u-i wu-hsiu cheng tzu-tsai pao- 
chiian E fae St FUE EAE = Meng 
Chiang-nú is described as a ‘virtuous 
woman’ (‘hsien-nii? HEX ) who receives 
the teaching of one of the sectarian 
gods, Wu-chi Sheng-tsu 4g BREE A 1° In 
the annotation of the same pao-chiian, 
a book entitled Meng Chiang Chuan 
E 324 is quoted among other works.?” It 


is clear that, whether or not through her 
flourishing temples, Meng Chiang-nú was a 
well-known figure in the early pao-chtian 
tradition. However, Chiang-nú's 
fame and her worshippers’ dedication 
may explain only partly why her story 
received full treatment in the pao-chiian. 
The main reason, I would suggest, lies 
in the popular religious elements that the 
story had acquired by the mid-sixteenth 
century. 

In the Chiang-nú han-i chi, a play 
dating from the mid-sixteenth century, 
Fan Ch’:rliang and Meng Chiang-ni 
are said to have been a pair of celestial 
attendants, namely chin-t'ung (golden 
boy) and yú-nú (jade maiden), who were 
banished temporarily from heaven to 
endure earthly ordeals because undue 
passion had been aroused in them. In the 
play, there also appears an immortal, 
referred to variously as hsien-jen 4 A, 
tien-shen KW or tien-hsien Ki * 
who restores Fan Ch’iliang and Meng 
Chiang-nú to life ‘after they have suc- 
cumbed to their ordeals. The descending 
of celestial beings to the earthly world, 
the immortal coming to their rescue and 
their final resuscitation, all these are 
familiar features found in the sectarian 
pao-chúan.*? In the play there is a song 
sung by the immortal which also has a 
special relevance here. The song laments 
the passing of time and the folly of 
clinging to worldly fame and gain and 
advises people to do good deeds (hsing 
fang-pien TIE Y° during their life- 
time for ‘it is useless to pay homage to 
the Buddha (li-fo e ) after their 
death? (5b). Both the lamentations and 
the exhortations are charged with such 
religious tones as are echoed in the 
pao-chiian works,’ To the sectarians, 
the Meng Chiang-nú story as represented 
by this pre-1553 dramatic version must 
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have appeared a suitable subject to be 
cast in the form of pao-chiian. But it 
is another feature of the story, the deliver- 
ing of winter clothes, which may have 
actually prompted the pao-chúan author 
to retell the story in a new form. This 
point calls for a more detailed discussion. 

In the Wan-shu tsa-chi i232 by 
Shen Pang yt # (1592) there is an 
entry ‘The tenth month: delivering of 
winter clothes’, Shen’s explanatory 
note reads: 


The printers carve blocks in the 
shape of clothes for both men and 
women, apply five colors to them and 
print them on sheets of paper for 
sale. On the first day of that month 
farmers swarm to buy them and burn 
them as an offering to their ancestors. 
This is called ‘delivering of winter 
clothes. 


In the Ti-ching ching-wu liehFaR Bias 
by Liu Tung 24m (1634) there is 
another description of this practice: 


On the first day of the tenth month 
the paper mills cut paper which is 
painted in five colors and make clothes 
for men and women with it, which 
measure more than a foot long. Such 
paper clothes are called winter clothes. 
On them the name of the recipient and 
his or her position in the family are 
printed as on a letter addressed to a 
family member. Every home has them 
prepared. At night-fall sacrifices are 
offered, the names of the recipients 
invoked and the paper clothes are 
burnt at the door. This is called ‘de- 
livering of winter clothes. .. 323 


Though different in details, what 
these two accounts essentially tell is the 
same: the burning of paper clothes as 
an offering to the dead on the first day 
of the tenth month is called ‘delivering 


of winter clothes’. This custom of offer- 
ing sacrifices to ancestors on the first 
day of the tenth month may be traced 
as far back as the T'ang Dynasty (618- 
907, A.D.) In the Ch’ien-chin ytieh-ling 
+ @HA4 attributed to Sun Ssu-miao 
FRB (581-682), we find the following 
passage: ‘On the first day of the tenth 
month, both the gentry and the common 
people go to the suburbs to offer sacri- 
fices at their ancestors’ tombs .... as on 
the han-shih festival.’** In the Tung- 
ching meng-hua lu by Meng Yian-lao 
(1147), the burning of paper clothes, 
hats and boots (full outfits) is also men- 
tioned (8.51). Though not specifically 
noted in later records, this practice 
presumably continued from the Sung 
(960-1126 A.D.) to the Ming Dynasties 
(1368-1644, A.D.). However, the term 
sung han-i appears for the first time 
only in the late sixteenth-century Wan-shu 
tsa-chi. Since then, the custom of burning 
paper clothes on the first day of the 
tenth month has been well documented 
and it is almost always referred to as 
sung han-i, *® 

Exactly when or how the term sung 
han-i was first used in connection with 
the practice of burning paper clothes 
remains an open question. ‘The literati 
are usually late in recognizing popular 
customs. Judging from Shen Pang’s 
description, the term arose among the 
farmers. It might have been in use for 
decades or even generations before it 
was noted by Shen. However, there is 
another question which concerns us 
here: did the term have anything to do 
with the Meng Chiang-nú story? Though 
no definite answer can be found, some 
relevant points will be discussed 
below. | 

The delivering of winter clothes has 
been one of the dominant features of the 
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story since the Tun-huang versions and 
the precise term ‘sung han-i’ occurs 
not only in versions of the story but 
also in most allusions to the story. In 
both the tsa-chú and the ch'uan-ch'i 
traditions, Meng Chiang-nü is famous 
for two deeds: the delivering of winter 
clothes and the wailing that leads to the 
crumbling of the Great Wall. From the 
Yitan Dynasty (1271-1368, A.D.) to the 
Ming Dynasty, the name Meng Chiang-nu 
and the term sung han-i were inseparable. 
Earlier versions of the story never indicate 
exactly the date when Meng Chiang-nú 
delivered the winter clothes — all we 
know is that it is in autumn. However, in 
the Sung-1 ch'ú* by Wang Chien E HE 


(CTS, 298.3388) the month is specified: 


it is the tenth month. Many Ch’ing 
(1644-1911, A.D.) and later versions 
make it clear that Meng Chiang-nu delivers 
winter clothes on the first day of the 
tenth month.” But this only, shows 
that the story may have been influenced 
by popular custom. 

An allusion to the story contained in 
the Yúan play, Hstieh Jen-kwei i-chin 
huan-hsiang (ERK HB ), throws 
some light on the question here, if inter- 
preted in a different way. In the play, 
while feasting on the sacrificial offerings 
left in the graveyard, a farmer says to 
his wife who has become terribly drunk: 


‘Should I die, don’t you take the 
trouble to deliver winter clothes to 


me. 


FRET RREK 


The time is han-shih, when people 
go to offer sacrifices at their ancestors’ 
tombs. Though not specifically men- 
tioned, on such occasions paper money 
for the dead was supposedly burnt.?” 
Here ‘sung han-i’ may imply something 


other than the actual act of delivering 


winter clothes. For, once dead, he would 


have no need for winter clothes. Con- 
sidering further the occasion on which 
the farmer makes his remark, we are 
led to suggest that sung han-i here 
could have meant something performed 
for-the dead. On the other hand, the 
farmer may be speaking from his know- 
ledge of the story: Fan Ch’iliang has 
already been dead by the time Meng 
Chiang-nii sets out on her journey to 
deliver the winter clothes. Intriguing 
as this allusion is, we are not able to. 
attach full importance to it unless further 
corroboratory evidence is forthcoming. 

We may here summarize the foregoing 
discussion. Starting from the twelfth 
century, paper clothes were burnt for the 
dead on the first day of the tenth month, 
which had already been established as a 
tomb-visiting festival since the T'ang 
Dynasty. Literary sources indicate that 
since the sixteenth century the term 
sung han-i has been applied to the practice 
of burning paper clothes though it is 
possible that the term in its ritualistic 
meaning could already have been as- 
sociated with the Meng. Chiang-nii story 
during the Yiian Dynasty. The author of 
the Asiao-shih Meng Chiang chung-lieh 
chen-chieh hsien-liang pao-chiian ap- | 
parently saw the connection and, while 
purporting to explain the origin of the 
custom, he re-interpreted and exploited 
the story for homiletic purposes. - This 
will be made clear by. the discussion 
below. 

The Asiao-shih Meng Chiang chung- 
lieh chen-chieh hsien-liang pao-chtian 
(HSMC), as noted above, belongs to the 
sectarian stage within which ‘falls the 
greater part of a spate of homiletic and 
expository texts in which the pao-chtian 
medium served as the mouth-piece of 
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many popular sects on the fringes of 
orthodox Buddhism and Taoism'.% It 
is quoted by Huang Yú-pien (early nine- 
teenth century) among sixty-eight sectari- 
an pao-chúan in the Po-hsieh hsiang- 
pien, 1 Although, of the sixty-eight 
pao-chtian, it is probably the only one 
that takes an originally secular story as 
its subject, religious terms with sectarian 
overtones are found on almost every 
page of it. Sawada (1975, p. 122) con- 
siders it a pre-K’ang-hsi (1662-1722) 
work. Judging from the fact that it is 
quoted in the P'o-hsieh hsiang-pien, we 
may reasonably conclude that it might 
have appeared by the first half of the 
seventeenth century, though no earlier 
than the last quarter of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.2? 

Aside from the block-print edition 
mentioned above (note 32), the HSMC 
also survives in an old manuscript version, 
of which the only copy is in the collec- 
tion of Sawada. Both the title on the 
cover and the chiian titles of the manu- 
script version read Hsiao-shih Meng 
Chiang chung-lieh chen-chieh hsien-liang 
pao-chúan. But in the text it is also 
referred to variously as Meng Chiang 
pao-chúan (A.la), Ch'ang-ch'eng pao- 
chuan (A.3 3), Chieh-chi chüan RE 
(B. 42b) or Chieh-chi pao-chtian (B. 43a, 


44a).2% It is divided into two chiian, 
thirty-two p'in and bound in two 
ts e — Its lineation seems to follow 


that of a printed copy from which it 
supposedly was copied. There are eighty- 
two double pages (thirty-seven in chtian 
A and forty-five in chúan B)% with ten 
columns to a page and seventeen charac- 
ters to a column.” Sawada has listed 
all the thirty-two p’in headings and given 
a summary of the story in the second 
part of his Hókan no Kenkyú,* 

In both form and content, the HSMC 


shared with other sectarian pao-chtian 
many of the features listed and illustrated 
by Sawada (1975, pp. 45-52).°? It can 
be divided into three parts, the prologue 
(A. la-5a); the main body of narrative 
(A.5a-B.43b); and the closing section 
(B.43b-45b). The prologue begins with a 
chii-hsiang-tsan 28 # (short hymn 
announcing the burning of incense), 
followed by an invocation to the Buddhas 
and an exhortation to turn to the Three 
Jewels (San-pao =Z% ) — Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha. These are followed 
by a k’ai-ching chieh BH Æ #8 (opening 
gatha) which, in turn, is followed by 
another exhortation to worship the 
everlasting Three Jewels. The order of 
these formal features corresponds to 
that observed in the Yao-shih pen-ytian 
kung-te pao-chúan AHI of 
1543, except that in the latter there is 
a prose passage between the opening 
gatha and the second exhortation. The 
wording of the two exhortations in both 
works is, moreover, identical. There 
then follows a prose passage (1b, line 
4-3a, line 4) preceded by four lines of 
seven-character verse. After announcing 
the subject of the pao-chiian, the text 
gives a religious exposition while alluding 
to stories of sages in popular mythology 
that include Lü Tung-pin E jf &, Fo-yin 
# El, Su Tung-p’o MN dy, Han Hsiang- 


tzu FRI , Miao-shan #2 and Kuan 
Yü BH 2 among others.* Though 


the syncretic term ‘three religions in one’ 
(‘san-chiao it? =#%-%) is mention- 
ed,** Taoist elements predominate: terms 
in Taoist alchemy — for example ying-erh 
22 58 (baby boy) and ch'a-nú #EX (little 
girl)*? — are used and ‘the cultivation of 
true nature’ (‘hsiu-chen yang-hsing’ (EE 
3 HE)" is emphasized. However, the 
most prominent character appears to be 
Hun-yúan lao-tsu, a sectarian god.** 


+ 
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The whole passage is couched in the 
abstruse and obscure language common- 
ly found in sectarian pao-chiian. 

The shortened title of the pao-chiian 
(Ch’ang-ch’eng pao-chiian) is then an- 
nounced and the audience is asked to 
chant the names of the Buddhas ‘in 
pious adoration (3a, lines 5-8). The 
passage that follows (3a, line 9-4b, line 
10) clearly shows that the pao-chtian is 
intended to be a teaching text. It first 
briefly describes the creation of the 
universe from chaos, in which there was 
neither heaven nor earth. It was the 
lao-tsu who established the order.*® But 
supposedly there came a calamity and it 
was the Bodhisattvas Manjusri (Wen-shu 
7% ) and Samantabhadra (P'u-hsien % 
E) — also named here as the Winter (Han 
Æ) and Summer (Shu # ) Bodhisattvas — 
who gave up their lives to save the living 
beings (chung-sheng #4: ), and who 
left the “warm garments for the four 
seasons’ (‘ssu-chi han- UE XX). At 
this point, the text refers to the practice 
of burning winter clothes,*? which, it 
points out, living beings do without 


- Knowing the origin of winter and summer. 


It then urges the audience to worship 
the Winter and Summer Bodhisattvas 
with constant offerings, to observe 
strictly the Five Commandments (Wu- 
chieh 4.3K), to love the poor and the 
old, and to chant the names of the 
Buddhas. It also warns the audience of 
the punishment which will be meted 
out to them in the life to come if they 
fail to take the advice. The homily 
closes with the parable of a kite and a 
mussel which die in each other’s grip.* 
The moral is: cupidity and enmity bring 
destruction, 

The last section of the prologue (5a, 
lines 1-5) introduces Emperor Shih- 
huang (founder of the Chin Dynasty, 


221-207, B.C.), who is said to have been 
the incarnation of the -Lun-chuan ku-fo 
fa HBT who descended to China to 
save all those who were responsive to the 
Buddhist teaching.” ' The Lun-chuan 
ku-fo has earlier been mentioned as 
‘Ku-fo p'u-sa* (3b, line 7) who sustained 
the root of life of heaven and earth. 
While ‘lun-chuan’ (samsdra) is not the 
specific title for any Buddha, the term 
lun-wang BE or chuan-lun-wang RRE 
(cakravartin) is applied to a ‘Buddha as 
universal spiritual king, and as preacher 
of the supreme doctrine’ who possesses 
the Seven Jewels (Ch’i-pao t% ).” 
It may also mean ‘an emperor, a sovereign 
of the world, a supreme ruler”,% which is 
exactly what Emperor Shih-huang was. 
The term ku-fo (old Buddha) appears in 
many early pao-chúan, but I have not 
seen the full title Lun-chuan ku-fo used 
in any other pao-chúan.* ‘However, 
the descent of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas 
or lao-tsu (old ancestor)? to earth to 
convert and save the living beings is a 
familiar theme in the sectarian pao- 
chüan. The names — mostly invented — 
given to the deities vary from one pao- 
chúan to another, but that is almost the 
only difference. In contrast to the 
previous passage, this one is dominated 
by Buddhist elements, though the lan- 
guage in some parts remains as confusing 
as ever. 

Starting with a prose account of a 
dream of Shih-huang (5a, lines 6 ff), 
the narrative proceeds through alternating 
passages of prose, verse in five-, seven- 
and ten-syllable lines and songs to various 
tunes? The language is colloquial 
throughout the narrative. However, 
obscure passages packed with Buddhist, 
Taoist and especially sectarian terms 
occur now and again. Occasionally, 
they are part of the narrative. But, 
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sometimes they are simply digressions. 
There is a uniform construction in each 
p'in. After the p’in heading comes the 
song or songs to a particular tune.*® 
There then follows a prose passage 
(marked at the beginning by the indicator 
‘shuo’ # ) which, after expressing in 
different words what has been said in 
the song or songs, goes on to advance 
the narrative. This is followed by a 
couplet of two  seven-syllable lines,” 
which summarizes the preceding passage 
and introduces a long passage of ten- 
syllable verse. This again refers back to 


the prose account before carrying on the ' 


narrative. Immediately after it, there is 
a short prose summary followed by four 
five-syllable lines,°° which close each 
pin and announce the topic of the next 
pin. All the component parts are closely 
interlocked and the narrative proceeds 
at a slow pace with much overlapping. 
The ten-syllable verse passages are the 
most important of them all. Not only 
are they the longest but they also bear 
the main burden of the narration as well 
as elaborating on the implications of each 
of the preceding prose accounts, which 
are secondary in importance.* It may be 
noted that authorial comments are al- 
most absent® in the narrative, which is, 
moreover, carried on chiefly by dialogue. 

The closing. section begins with a 
set of songs to the tune Lang-t’ao-sha 
RAY, followed by a prose passage also 
marked with the indicator ‘shuo’. The 
rest of the text, however, is in alternating 
prose and verse of seven-syllable lines. 
After repeating the conclusion of the 
narrative — the ascent to Heaven of the 
three ‘sages’ — the text addresses itself 
to the audience, urging them to observe 
“filial piety’ (Hsiao Æ ) to the emperor 
who is hailed as the incarnation of 
Maitreya (B.44a, lines 2-3). The author 


— designating himself ‘nah-tzu’#4 F, Le., 
monk? — then offers his respects to the 
emperor, wishing him a peaceful and 
prosperous reign. The pao-chiian is 
then declared to be complete. There 
follows a liturgical passage in parallel 
prose in which sectarian elements are 
most strongly reflected. Special terms 
familiar in the popular sects such as 
‘cheng wu-sheng' ¡HA (‘attain the 
birthless state’), 'p'iao-chou tao-an' FR 49 
AR (reach the other shore on a ferry- 
boat’), 'ying-erh chien ch’in niang’ BREA 
i (the baby sees his mother’) or 
‘fan-pen huan-yiian’ 3% AZ (‘return 
to the original nature’) are here strung 
together supposedly to add to the authori- 
ty of the pao-chiúan.** This is followed 
by a short religious exposition in seven- 
syllable lines. In the last line, the names 
of the Buddhas are chanted. The pao- 
chúan ends with the traditional parina- 
mana gatha found at the. end in both 
canonical Buddhist sutras and early 
pao-chiian texts.°7 

It is clear from the foregoing observa- 
tions that the HSMC was written by one 
who was thoroughly familiar with sectar- 
lan pao-chian literature, from which he 
drew freely and copiously for the com- 
position of his work. And when adapting 
the Meng Chiang-nú story for the pao- 
chtian, he did not hesitate to infuse it 
with sectarian themes. As a result, the 
story has been transformed to a great 
extent. Even when stripped of its homi- 
letic digressions and religious expositions, 
the story reflects the pervading influence 
of the early pao-chtian genre. 

Since all the p’in headings and a 
summary of the story have been given by 
Sawada (1975, pp. 120-121),8 I shall 


‘proceed to discuss some of the major 


features found in this pao-chtian version 
of the story. 


ES— 
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Background of the Story — the . 
Incarnation and Salvation Themes? 


We have noted above that the three 
deities who descended to Earth to con- 
vert and save ‘all living beings are the 
Lun-chuan ku-fo. and the Winter and 
Summer Bodhisattvas (Manjusri and 
Samantabhadra). While the first is im- 
mediately identified as Emperor Shih- 
huang, it is not until towards the end 
of the narrative (B.4lab) that Meng 
Chiang-nú and her husband are declared 
to be incarnations of the two Bodhisat- 
tvas though this has been hinted at 
throughout the text (A.lab, 3b, 4a, 
19b; B.37b, 39b).” Manjúsri and Saman- 


_tabhadra are two famous figures from 


popular Buddhism.” They are also 
familiar: in the early pao-chúan litera- 
ture.?? However, little use is made of 
their traditions except in two place 
names. The temple where the soul of 
Fan Ch’i-liang appears to Meng Chiang- 
nú in her dream is called Liang-shan 
Miao žu (A.32a; B.18b, 23a, 42a; 
cf. Hstin-fu chi, 344), which is reminiscent 
of Ch’ing-liang Shan ## YU , the abode 
of Manjusri7> During Meng Chiang- 
nú's journey to the Great Wall, an old 
man who shows her the way mentions — 
unnecessarily since it does not lie in her 
way — O-mei Shan ik Jil, the principal 
place where Samantabhadra was wor- 
shipped. 

Manjusri and Samantabhadra are given 
the names Winter and Summer Bodhisat- 
tvas. And it is these two names that 
define their mission in the earthly world. 
Taking the traditional theme of the 
delivering of winter clothes in the Meng 
Chiang-nú story as a point of departure, 
the HSMC makes Meng Chiang-nú the 
incarnation of the Winter Bodhisattva 


(B.43a). 


to whom, together with the Summer 
Bodhisattva -(Fan Ch’tliang), all living 
beings owe the four seasons of the year. 

In the primordial state there was 
‘neither spring nor autumn, nor winter, 
nor summer’. So the sectarian mytholo- 
gy goes. And it was Meng Chiang-nu 
who, by delivering winter clothes, created 
the four seasons (B.42b, lines 5-6).” 
After she and Fan Ch’:liang returned to 
heaven, they governed the Winter and 
the Summer (B.43b; cf. Asún-fu chi, 
360) but continued to deliver the clothes 
By recounting their ordeals 
and deeds on Earth, the pao-chúan aims 
at awakening the true nature in all living 
beings and thus converting them to the 
right path (A.3b, 4a;B.43a, 45a). 

Emperor Shih-huang, the incarnation 
of Lun-chuan ku-fo, though supposedly 
a savior (A.5a) and aware of the mission 
of Meng Chiang-nú, nevertheless proposes 
to her upon seeing her (B.37ab; cf. 
Hstin-fu chi, 357). In this, the HSMC 
follows the tradition of the Meng Chiang- 
nú story. However, he is praised rather 
than condemned for ordering the con- 
struction of the Great Wall, which is 
compared with the creation of the uni- 
verse after the breaking up of chaos 
(A.8b)." For, as a Buddha, he is beyond 
reproach (A.10a). Since he is sent down 
to govern the universe and to save all 
living beings (A.5a), he is hailed as a 
wise and just (pu-tao A 38 ) ruler (A.8b; 
B.38b). In this, the HSMC conforms to 
the convention of the sectarian pao- 
chiian genre,” 


The episodes Concerning Fan 
Hsi-lang (E $ BB) 


Before we discuss them, a. few things 
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may be noted. First, Fan has a new name 
though he is referred to most of the time 
as Fan-lang (A.10b and passim), a name 
found as early as the twelfth century. 
Secondly, his home-town is given as 
Hua-yin #8 county in Hua prefec- 
ture E HN (A.8b-9a; cf. Hsún-fu chi, 
314). The given name, Hsi-lang, 
never appears again in later versions.?? 
The place name is only followed by the 
Ch'ang-ch'eng pao-chiian (Hstin-fu chi, 
244). Thirdly, Fan Hsi-lang, aged six- 
teen, was a hsiu-ts'ai Fx and his father, 
a yúan-wai A 4. The family background 
is very much the same as that given in 
the Chiang-nú han-i chi version. 

In the HSMC, it is Hstlang’s father 
who is conscripted to build the Great 
Wall. Fan Hstlang, being a hsiu-ts'ai, 
is spared corvée service. But he offers 
to go to the Great Wall in his father’s 
stead (A.9a; Hsún-fu chi, 314). Once 
there, he goes to see General Meng T'ien 
who is none other than his maternal 
cousin. He is then introduced to Emperor 
Shih-huang who immediately appoints 
him supervisor (chi-shih-chung $4 3% rh) $0 
of the Great Wall construction purely 
on the strength on his filial piety (A.10a- 
11b; Asún-fu chi, 314-316). General 
Meng, removed from his previous position 
to train the army at nearby Liu-lo Shan, 
is changrined and bitter. He soon plots 
to get rid of Hsi-lang for good. First 
he tells Hsi-lang to go home for a visit, 
then reports his absence to the emperor. 
Afterwards, he bribes the two officials 
sent by the emperor to arrest Hsi-lang 
so that they may go along with his plot. 
When the two officials arrive at Hua-yin 
county, they placard the emperor’s order 
which is read to the distress of Fan 
Hsi-lang’s father. The latter invites 
them home and is told about Fan Hsi- 
liang’s escape (A.12a-16a; Hsún-fu chi, 


316-318) 

This part of the story is apparent- 
ly a concoction by the pao-chiian author. 
Only the Ch’ang-ch’eng pao-chtian which 
follows closely the plot of the HSMC 
attempts to improve on it. All other 
later versions of the story simply leave 
it out. While supernatural elements 
in a pao-chúan were usually allowed 
for or even taken for granted, even the 
most credulous reader may find it dif 
ficult to accept the mundane episodes 
outlined above. Besides, passages with 
strong sectarian overtones entwine with 
the narrative line and serve to obscure 
the action of the story. - On the other 
hand, the pao-chúan, especially those 
sectarian passages with their cryptic 
terms, may have had a hypnotizing 
effect upon the audience when delivered 
orally. As noted by Dudbridge (p. 97). 
“The genre [pao-chúan] was of a nature 
to disregard logic. and clarity in the 
interest of emotive effect and rhetorical 
formula.” It is not surprising if a pao- 
chiian work fails to supply a good story 
well told. 


The New Image of Meng Chiang-nu 


First we note that she has a new 
surname Hsii ÉF , and is called Hsii Meng- 
chiang, though the name Meng Chiang-nú 
or Chiang-nú is also used throughout the 
text (A.19a and passim; Hsún-fu chi, 
319 and passim). The name Hsii is also 
found in some other Ming Dynasty 
versions of the story. How this name 
came about is not clear.*? But since its 
first appearance it has been adopted in 
quite a few later versions.** Meng Chiang- 
nú's hometown is given as Hung-shui 
3h 7K county in Hung prefecture ELN ,°° 
Her father is also a yúan-wai. She is 


<e— 


-(A.19b). 
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fifteen and has been a vegetarian since 
she was conceived (fui-chung ch’ih-su 
fg HCH). And, as befitting the heroine 
in a pao-chiian work, she spends her 
time reading sutras, reciting the names 
of the Buddhas and worshipping the 
gods.°° She even has a Buddhist name, 
Miao-hsiian YX (A.21a). Because 
she has no brothers, she has made a vow 
to Heaven that she would marry a hus- 
band only if he consented to live in-her 
family (A.16a-18b).°’ In order that her 
vow. may reach Heaven, she goes to a 
temple by the name of Ssu-chou T’ang 
pq yy # °° to make it known to the gods 
(A.18b-21a). As the incense smoke 
rises, her piety so moves the Jade Em- 
peror that he sends T'ai-po chin-hsing 
AH¢#to arrange the meeting of 
Meng Chiang-nú and Fan Hsi-lang 


Though sectarian gods are prominent 
among the deities worshipped by Meng 
Chiang-nú (A.17ab), the supreme god 
here appears to be the Jade Emperor. 
And T’ai-po chin-hsing is to appear again 
later as a rescuer of Meng Chiang-nú 
when she is in danger. Though T’ai-po 
chin-hsing is by no means an unusual 
figure in the early pao-chiian,® his 
function here as a messenger of the 
Jade Emperor probably reflects the 
influence of a popular tradition best 
represented in the Hsi-yu chi. 7° 


The Marriage 


Though Fan Hsilang is taken to 
the garden by T’ai-po Chin-hsing (A.21a; 
Hstin-fu chi, 319)?! instead of straying 
into it himself and though there is no 
bathing scene, this part retains many 
of the traditional features of the story. 
Meng Chiang-nú spots Fan Hst-lang 
by his reflection in the pond, though it 


is his chanting of. the names of the Bud- 
dhas that first attracts her attention 
(A.22b; Hstin-fu chi, 321). Meng Chiang- 
nú's offer to marry Fan Hsi-lang is also 
at first declined by him, but again he 
gives way to her insistence as Meng 
Chiang-nú considers their meeting pre- 
destined '(A.23a; Hsún-fu chi, 321). 
Furthermore, as in the earlier versions, 
Meng Chiang-nti’s parents give their 
ready consent to the marriage (A.25b; 
Hsün-fu chi, 323). 

However, in this version they are 
husband and wife only in name though 
Fan Hsilang has spent three days” 
with Meng Chiang-nú before he is arrested 
and sent to the Great Wall (A.26a; Hstin- 
fu chi, 325). They are denied the con- 
summation of their marriage presumably 
because they are the incarnations of 
Boddhisattvas, for whom physical union 
is out of the question. It would thus 
have been sacrilegious to put them to- 
gether in the conjugal bed. 


Fan Hsi-lang in Hell 


Before Fan Hsi-lang leaves, he is 
assured by Meng Chiang-nú that she 
will deliver winter clothes to him on the 
first day of the tenth month (A.26b).% 
On his way, he meets a fortune-teller 
who predicts his dire fate (A.27b-29a).”° 
Upon arrival at the Great Wall, he is put 
to death by Meng T'ien (A.29b; Hstin-fu 
chi, 325). His soul is then led to hell, 
where he is to wait until Meng Chiang-nú 
arrives at the Liang-shan Miao, when he 
will be allowed to appear to her in her 
dream (A.29b-33b). Unlike Mu-lien in 
the Mu-lien chiu-mu ch’u-li ti-yú sheng- 
tien pao-chiian®? or Miao-shan in the 
Kuan-shih-yin p’u-sa pen-hsing ching (70a- 
78b), Fan Hsi-lang does not perform 
any spectacular deed in hell: his presence 
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there 1s, to say the most, passive, for he 
is put in a cangue; nor is hell described 
in detail as in other pao-chiian, 8 It 
would seem that his tour of hell is put 
‘in the story more to meet the require- 
ments of the pao-chúan genre”? than to 
serve any specific function.+% 


Meng Chiang-nú Taking Leave of 
Her Parents 


This episode though of little im- 


portance to the story, deserves discussion. 


for its portrayal of Meng Chiang-nú 
as an ungrateful daughter. Upon reading 
the letter written in blood by Fan Hsi- 
lang, Meng Chiang-nú decides to go to 
look for him. On her knees and in tears, 
she asks her parents for permission to 
leave home. But when they refuse to let 
her go and offer to find for her another 
husband, she threatens to kill herself 
(A.34a-37b; Hstin-fu chi, 325-329). With- 
out receiving a final answer from her 
parents, she weaves a brownish yellow 
robe for the emperor and warm garments 
for the four seasons for Fan-lang 
(B.1a-3a; Hstin-fu chi, 329-331)1%% After 
she has packed the clothes, she goes to 
take leave of her parents. They again 
try to dissuade ‘her from leaving, remind- 
ing her of their affection for her and 
her duty to them. But Meng Chiang- 
nú's determination: is- such. that her 
parents” plea fails to move her. Realizing 
that Meng Chiang-nú is as ‘iron-hearted’ 
as anyone could be, they prepare provi- 
sions for her journey (B.3a-7a; cf. Hstin- 
fu chi, 331-336). 

Considering that Meng Chiang-nu 
first made her vow out of filial piety — 
she would only marry a husband who 
is willing to take care of her parents 
till tyey die and then to have their re- 
mains properly buried — it appears 


strange that Meng Chiang-nú should have 
suddenly become so wilful. Her replies 
to her parents’ repeated requests are most 
unfitting for a daughter, let alone a pious 
one. She is ready to sever the filial 
relationship altogether (A.37a). And 
when they speak of their helplessness, 
Meng Chiang-nú responds by saying, 
‘When your time is up, I cannot die in 
your stead’ (B.3a). She even tears her 


own clothes and swears when they accuse 


her of thinking only of Fan Hsi-lang 

to the neglect of all her other duties 

(B.5b-62). 
However, when we note that in the 


context of the pao-chúan, her delivering 


of winter clothes to Fan Hsi-lang is 
more to fulfil a religious duty than to 
seek physical union with her husband,’ 
her behavior becomes understandable, if 
not excusable. Meng Chiang-nú here 
belongs to a group of heroines in the 
pao-chiian tradition that include, for 
example, Miao-shan, who renounce tradi- 
tional family ties for the sake of religious 
obligations. 193 


Meng Chiang-nú's Journey to the 
Great Wall 


This occupies more than one fourth 
of the narrative, taking up nine of the 
thirty-two p'in (19th-27th; B.7b-31a). 
For most of the journey, she is escorted 
by Tien Ssu-lang HBR, referred 
to by Meng Chiang-nú as her ‘elder 
brother’ (‘chia-hsiung’ BRL ) (A.19a, 
21b; B.6a) though he might well have 
been a trusted servant. Many Buddhist 
and Taoist terms are turned into place 
names on the journey. Thus we have, 
for example, Shuang-lin Chai 3 , 
Chiku Yúan MEA , Chin-kung Ssu 
AF and Huang-p’o Chuang R % jt 
(B.9b-10a; cf. Hstin-fu chi, 337-338). 1% 
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Where real geographical names appear, 
they are usually not on the route from 
Hung prefecture to Meng Chiang-nú's 
destination, Liu-lo Shan in Ch’ang-an, 


` the capital (i.e., Hsien-yang), which is 


said to be near the Great Wall.’ 

Needless to say, all kinds of perils 
await Meng Chiang-nú and T’ien Ssu- 
lang on their journey. Divine help is, 
however, always at hand. First they 
come <o T’ung-kuan E BH (in present 
Shensi) which one can pass only by 
presenting some thing precious. For- 
tunately, the precious robe which Meng 
Chiang-nú has woven for Emperor Shih- 
huang so impresses the official in charge 
that they are immediately allowed to go 
on their journey (B.10b-13a; Hstin-fu chi, 
338-340). This episode is apparently 


_ Inspired by the Ming Dynasty tsa-chú, 


Shih-pa kuo Lin-t’ung tou-pao + JUE BRI 
PAEE 106 A "reference is made to the 
tsa-chú story, in which Lin-tung is 
changed to T’ung-kuan #84 (B.11a; 
Hstin-fu chi, 338). 

They next arrive at Huang-ts’ao Kuan 
HEBE in Honan of the Pien 7 state’! 
where they . arrested and put in jail 
when they reveal their identities. How- 
ever, Li Chin-hsing (i.e., T’ai-po chin- 
hsing) is quick to come to their rescue. 
Then they proceed to their next stop, 
Liang-shan Miao (B.14a-18b; Hsün-fu chi, 
341-343), 

While Meng Chiang-nú is resting at 
Liang-shan Miao, Fan Hsi-lang’s soul 
is let out of hell by two golden boys! 
and appears to Meng Chiang-nú in her 
dream. He informs her of his fate, tells 
her where his remains lie and gives her 
the necessary warning and instruction. 
After Meng Chiang-nii wakes up, she 
changes to white clothes and immediate- 
ly continues her journey. When she 
and T’ien Ssu-lang arrive at Chiu-chiang 


Kou AMLO * by the Yangtze River, 
she sends him home (B.20a-25a; Hstin- 
fu chi, 344-346). 

After T'ien Ssu-lang has left, an old 
man shows Meng Chiang-nu the way, 
and gives her a verbal account of what 
amounts to a tourists’ guide to Chiu- 
chiang and tells her to wait for the boat at 
the Lung-hu Shan'!® (B.26b-29a; Hstin- 
fu chi, 346-349).!* Presently a mag- 
nificent boat comes in sight and the old 
man suddenly disappears. The boat, 
referred to as the Dharma Boat, is steered 
by Wu-sheng mu #4 Bl with a boat- 
man,/!? who also serves as a guide for 
Meng Chiang-nu. She goes aboard the 
boat and in a moment they arrive at 
Liu-lo Shan (B.292-31a; Hsún-fu chi, 
349-351). The Dharma Boat used to 
ferry all living beings across the river to 
the other shore (B.31a) is also found in 
other early pao-chúan*"? and Wu-sheng 
mu (Wu-sheng lao-mu elsewhere) is one 
of the most famous figures in the pao- 
chiian literature. However, she plays a 
less important part here than else- 
where.!1* 


Meng Chiang-nú Arriving at the 
Great Wall 


First Meng Chiang-nú goes to see 
Meng T’ien to ascertain if Fan Hsi- 
lang is actually dead. Meng T’ien im- 
mediately proposes to her. Since Meng 
Chiang-nú has already been warned by 
the soul of Fan Hsi-lang of Meng’s 
intention, she tricks him into presenting 
one of the four pieces of winter clothes 
to Emperor Shih-huang. The emperor 
angrily orders his arrest and with him 
all his family members, including Meng 
Chiang-nú. She catches the emperor’s 
attention and, when asked about her 
identity, tells him of Meng T’ien’s wicked 
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deed and presents the emperor with the 
yellow robe. The emperor also proposes 
to her and she asks for three favors as 
conditions of her consent to the marriage; 
first, that her parents and parents-in-law 
be summoned to the capital; second, 
that they be given official titles and be 
properly taken care of; and third, that 
she be allowed to go to the Great Wall 
to look for the remains of her husband in 
order to have them buried. Emperor 
Shih-huang readily promises to fulfil 
all three conditions (B.31a-38a; Hstin-fu 
chi, 351-358). 

Though Meng Tien may already 
have played a role in the Meng Chiang-nu 
story as early as the twelfth contury, 
the role is only seen clearly in the HSMC. 
He is portrayed as a wicked cousin who 
ungratefully seeks the death of Fan 
Hsrlang and shamelessly covets the 
beautiful Meng Chiang-nu. But perhaps 
because he is too famous a historical 
figure and his portrayal is too crude and 
unconvincing from either a literary or 
historical point of view, those episodes 
in which he figures never appear again 
except in the Ch'ang-ch'eng pao-chiian 
which, as noted above, was adapted from 
the HSMC, 

In contrast, Emperor Shih-huang’s 
proposal to Meng Chiang-nu and her 
request for three favors prove to be 
popular features incorporated into many 
later versions.‘45 The proposal has 
already been found in earlier versions. 
However, the request for favors is a 


feature which we see here for the first 


time. It is not clear whether it already 
existed in earlier versions now lost or 
was an addition by the pao-chúan author. 
Even in the latter case, it was unlikely 
the author’s invention. An almost identi- 
cal theme is found in a similar context 
in a Ming ch’uan-ch’i play, Wang Chao- 


chiin ch’u-sai ho-jung chi EMB WEAK 


80.0 Though Huang Yiú-pien's re- 
mark!!7 that the pao-chúan authors 


were actors-turned-sectarians is not neces- 
sarily true, many of the narrative 
details in the pao-chiian literature appear 
to have been adapted from the dramatic 
traditions.119 It is probable that the 
theme of requesting favors was borrowed 
from the Ho-jung chi. 


The Reunion 


After Emperor Shih-huang has met 
the first two conditions, Meng Chiang- 
nu leaves the capital for the Great Wall. 
Once there, she has no difficulty in 
finding the exact place where Fan Hsi- 
lang’s bones lie, having been instructed 
earlier by his soul. In accordance with 
the tradition of the story, she wails in 
front of the wall and here the deities 
come to her help to topple down the wall. 
And again we have here the traditional 
testing of bones by blood. After Meng 
Chiang-nú has collected all of Fan Hsi- 
lang’s bones, she wraps them up in the 
‘warm garments for the four seasons’. 
She then tells the emperor that she wishes 
to let the bones rest in the sea. Ac- 
cordingly, she is escorted to the sea into 
which she jumps, holding the bones in 
her arms. She is received by the Dragon 
King who sends a messenger to fetch 
Fan Hsi-lang from hell. As so Meng 
Chiang-nú and her husband are reunited 
at the Dragon Palace. From there they 
are taken to the Lung-hua meeting!?° 
by an immortal, and soon afterward they 
return to Heaven as the two Bodhisattvas 
who govern the four seasons. Later, they 
are joined by Emperor Shih-huang, the 
incarnation of the Old Buddha.*?! And 
thus ends the narrative of the HSMC 
(B.38a-43b; Hstin-fu chi, 358-360). 
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Though its specific sectarian allegiance 
cannot be determined, the HSMC is 
obviously a work in the sectarian pao- 
chúan tradition as may be seen from the 
foregoing  discussion.*?? The Meng 
Chiang-nú story presented in it is imbued 
with sectarian themes.!?3 Moreover, 
many traditional details have been 
adapted and new details introduced to 
meet the requirements of the pao-chtian 
Most of these details are ill-con- 
trived and, when removed from the 
sectarian context, would make little 
sense as narrative components. There 
are, however, some that leave a lasting 
influence on later versions of the story. 
These may be briefly described here. 
We have already mentioned Meng Chiang- 
nú's request for three havors. After 
Emperor Shih-huang has granted them, 
she jumps into the sea, holding Fan Hsi- 
lang’s bones in her arms. This has also 
been followed by later versions.*?* 
And in most of them, Meng Chiang-nú 
is also deified as the story ends!? even 
though sectarian overtones are no longer 
present. The. implicit denial of the 
consummation of Meng Chiang-nú's mar- 
riage with Fan Hsi-lang is also found 
in many later versions:**° he is arrested 
immediately after the wedding ceremony. 

Of greater interest are the super- 
natural elements. which we have already 


seen in the earlier versions. They are 
elaborated upon in the HSMC and passed 
down to later versions. Of these ele- 
ments, two are especially worthy of our 
note. One is the appearance of Fan Hsi- 
lang’s soul in Meng Chiang-nú's dream; 
another is the divine help given them. 
The former is first found in the pien-wen 
version, the latter in the Chiang-nii 
han-i chi, Both occur only when Meng 
Chiang-nú has arrived at the Great Wall. 
In the HSMC, Fan Hsi-lang's soul comes 
to Meng Chiang-nú to give her due instruc- 
tion when she is half way through her 
journey and resting at Liang-shan Miao. 
In later versions,” Meng Chiang-nú 
dreams of him while she is still at home, 
and it is the dream that prompts her to 
set out for the Great Wall. In all versions, 
Meng Chiang-nú learns of his death in 
dream. In the Chiang-nú han-i chi we see 
only one immortal, while the HSMC 
abounds with all kinds of deities. Meng 
Chiang-nú is helped during her journey 
chiefly by T’ai-po chin-hsing and Wu- 
sheng mu. The former appears again 
but the latter is replaced by the famous 
Kuan-yin, Goddess of Mercy, in later ver- 
sions, in which lesser deities also play a 
role in helping Meng Chiang-nú reach 
the Great Wall.1% . All these, however, 
must be the subject of another study. 


NOTES 


1. Notably by Li Shih-yu, 1957, 1959 and 1961, the last being the most complete pao-chúan 
catalogue ever compiled, listing 653 works in 1457 editions; Sawada Mizuho, 1964 and 1975. 
For other studies, see the two annotated bibliographies contained respectively in Li Shih-yú 


(1961) and Sawada (1975). 


2. Li (1961), preface, p. 14; Sawada (1975), 35-37. Both Li (preface, p. 1) and Sawada (pp. 34-36) 
consider the five ‘scriptures’ of Patriarch Lo (Lo-tsu. 0f ) as the earliest datable specimens 
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(first printed 1509) but concede that the tradition can be traced to the fifteenth century. For a 
detailed study of Patriarch a and his five ‘scriptures’, see Sawada (1951-52), 300-342; also 
Sakai Tadao. 

Some twenty titles are quoted in the five ‘scriptures’. See Sawada (1975), 25; Sawada (1951-52), 
325. Cf. Sakai, p. 440. Li (preface, p. 1) considers 88 works dated to the Ch’eng-hua period 
(1465-1487) as belonging to the same category as pao-chuan. Titles of these works are quoted 


“in Chu Kuo-chen ¿EE A (died 1632), Yung-ch’uang hsiao-p'in ¥§tBs\\ E, (Peking 1959 ed.), 


32.765-766; cf. Li (1961), Appendix 1, pp. 80-81; Sakai, pp. 442445 

By ‘sectarian pao-chuan’ ( 3 wx $45 ) Sawada means peo cuan used by various religious sects; 
cf. note 30 below. 

The dates given should be considered approximate. There are bound to be overlappings, especial- 
ly between the fourth and the fifth stages. Cf. Li Shih-yú (1959). On the whole, period charac- 
teristics are discernible (Li (1957), 169-170; Li (1959), 199-200; Sawada (1975), 36-37, 43-60); 
but there are always exceptions. For example, the five pao-chuan quoted in the late sixteenth- 
century Chin P'ing Mei tz’u-hua SHARE gs show little sectarian allegiance and were apparent- 
ly performed for moralising and even entertaining purposes. Cf. Sawada, ‘Kimpeibai shiwa shoin 
no hókan ni tsuite’ RAE A EP ORAC IoT (1956), rep. in Sawada (1975), 285- 
299. 

Hsiao-shih Meng Chiang chung-lieh chen-chieh hsien-liang pao-chiian Y RE EZ FU a RR. 
W 45 (HSMC) (see below) and Fo-shuo Chen-lieh hsien-hsiao Meng Chiang-nú Ch'ang-ch'eng 
pao-chuan in AZ BRS Ep FE excerpts from which are reprinted in Hsún-fu 
chi, 313-360, Lu Kung (editor’s note, p. 313) alleges that it is a Ming work. Sawada (1975. 
p. 122) has compared it with the Hsiao-shih version and suggests that it is an adaptation from the 
latter with minor changes. There is a close textual relationship between these two versions. 
From a comparison between the Fo-shuo excerpts and their counter-parts in the Hsiao-shih 
version, I would suggest that the Fo-shuo is virtually copied from the Asiao-shih, and that the 
differences between them can be ignored as far as the story is concerned. One example will 
illustrate the closeness between these two versions. In both of them, Chiang-nu’s home-town is 
first given as Hung-shui 54 7k county in Hung prefecture BA MN (Hsiao-shih, A.16a; Fo-shuo, 
p. 318), but it is mentioned later as Heng-shui f yk county (Hsiao-shih, B. 37b; Fo-shuo, 
p. 357). However, the Fo-shuo excerpts, which may have been subjected to editing, can hardly 
serve as a basis for our discussion. 

Ch’ang-ch’eng pao-chuan, rep. in Hsun-fu chi, 241-309. Apparenily, it was composed during the 
period when inter-influence of Ch’ing popular literary genres was at work and might be more 
safely ascribed to the fourth stage. However, it bears a close relationship to the two early pao- 
chuan mentioned above (note 6) and retains many of their sectarian overtones. 

Chen-lieh hstin-fu pao-chúan A Rk A H% of which a Kuang-hsti (1875-1908) manuscript 
version reportedly exists (Lu Kung, p. 9) and Meng Chiang hsien-nú pao-chiian a BMWA BA 
(see below) said to be derived from it (Lu Kung, p. 9). 

Meng Chiang lieh-nu pao-chiian FU #§ 4 of which a manuscript version is mentioned in 
Yu Hsi-t’ang, p. 88, where some features of this pao-chúan are described. It is said to have been 
used as a prompt-book (ti-pen JE Æ) by professional performers in Shanghai. Judging from 
Yu’s description, this pao-chúan' is different in some important details from any of the Ch’ing 
versions and is likely to have been composed after 1912. . 

Ku Chieh-kang (1928-29), I, 71, mentions two versions of Meng Chiang chuan, one of which was 
made available to him. Ku (pp. 71-72) gives a short summary of it. It seéms that this Meng 
Chiang chúan was derived from the Ch’ang-ch’eng pao-chuan (see note 7) with minor changes. 
Another work, Hsú Meng-chiang pao-chúan # th E # 4, is listed in Li (1961), 58 (no. 508) 
and described as a 1930 Chou Huan-wen IR X manuscript version in two chúan, which is 
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in the collection of Nan-k’ai PA BH University. 

It is only in the nineteenth-century Meng Chiang hsien-nu pao-chuan that temples in honour 
of Wan Hsi-liang $532 jẹ and Meng Chiang-nu are mentioned. Sawada clearly had this work in 
mind when he offered his suggestion. 

See Ku Chieh-kang (1928-29), I, 53-56; also Cheng Ho-sheng and Cheng Hsiao-kuan. The earliest 
Chiang-nu temples are reported to date from the early eleventh century. See Ku (1928-29), I, 
50, 54-55. | 

See Ku Yen-wu, Shan-tung k’ao-ku lu, 27b. 

For a detailed study of this goddess, see Lo Hsiang-lin RE HA, ‘Pi-hsia yúan-chún 3 & r E, 
Min-su FRA 69/70 (July 1929), 1-67; cf. Sawamura Yukio #4} 32%, ‘Hekika genkun’ 
ES JLB in Shina minkan no kamigami XH El [HA fh x (Tokyo and Osaka 1941), 29-36. 
Sawada, “Hantókyú no kamigami Bk EE O MH œ, TOhG shúkyo R HFR BM 26 (1965), 55-72, 
describes some twenty gods and goddesses in a Peiping temple dedicated mainly to Wang-mu 
niang-niang E f} ARAB (i.e., Hsi Wang-mu 7G EX ). From this description we may gain some 
idea as to what other deities might have been worshipped in the Chiang-nu Temple. Pi-hsia 
hsuan-chun (another name of T’ien-hsien niang-niang) was also a prominent goddess in the 
P’an-t’'ao Temple, her importance being next only to that of Wang-mu niang-niang (p. 59). Her 
case is another example cited by Sawada to support his suggestion that some pao-chuan were 
connected with particular temples. 

See Sawada (1975), 113-114. 

See Sawada (1951-52), 318; Sakai, p. 441. Ihave not been able to gain access to this pao-chuan 
of which a copy of the. 1509 edition is reported to be in the collection of Fu Hsi-hua (see Fu 
(1951), 61-62). Yoshioka Yoshitoyo 77 fi] #3 #4 also possessed a copy briefly while in Peiping 
during the Second World War (see Sawada (1951-52), 310). Whether Fu’s copy is the one 
Yoshioka lost is not certain. Copies of later editions are in the hands of some Chinese and 
Japanese scholars (Fu, ibid.; Sawada, ibid., 314). Judging from Sawada’s summary (1975, 
p. 104), the Meng Chiang-nu reference appears to fall in the sixth p’in H. In this work, Wu-chi 
sheng-tsu is the ruler of universe (Sawada (1951-52), 317). He also appears in later pao-chúan 
in diminished status. See, for example, the late sixteenth-century Hun-yuan Hung-yang P'iao- 
kao tsu lin-fan ching #250513 BAH RR A. Sin which he is under the command of Hun-yiian 
lao-tsu/E JT 446518 , the new ruler (Sawada (1957-58), 387). Cf. Huang Yii-pien’s comments in 
Po-hsieh hsiang-pien (annotated edition by Sawada, Tokyo 1972), second continuation, pp. 124 
and 153. For Huang and his book, see note 31 below. 

See Sakai, p. 454. The annotated edition by Wang Hai-ch’ao £ 5H is entitled Cheng-hsin 
ch’u-i wu-hsiu cheng tzu-tsai ching hui-chieh E € $ of which a copy of the 1629 edition is 
in the collection of Sawada (Sawada (1951-52), 313-314). Fuller bibliographical and other 
information is given in Sakai, pp. 452-456. The Hui-chieh edition is not accessible to me either. 
Nothing is said about the Meng Chiang chuan by either Sawada (he does not even mention it) 
or Sakai. Cf. Sawada (1975), 65-68; Sawada (1957-58), 395-396. 

Chiang-nú han-i chi (Feng-yueh chin-nung ed.), 5b. ‘T’ien-hsien’ occurs in the horizontal head- 
ing, the other two terms in the main text. These terms do not necessarily: refer to a Taoist 
immortal. For example, in the 1773 edition of Kuan-shih-yin p’u-sa pen-hsing ching BH tt E € 
BEA 17 (facsimile reprint by Yoshioka Yoshitoyo in Dökyð Kenkyu 34 24H Fe 4 (1971), 
129-194), t’ien-shen refers vaguely to gods (37b, 68b, 70a) while hsien-jen invariably refers to 
Kuan-shih-yin before she has attained bodhisattvahood (94b ff and 119b). In the Miao-fa lien- 
hua ching chiang-ching wenly> E EE ES E EL, hsien-jen is a spiritual teacher to the king 
(Pien-wen chi, 488 ff). Cf. E. J. Eitel, Hand-book of Chinese Buddhism, rev. ed. (Tokyo 1904), 
130, entry ‘Richi’. 

See Sawada (1975), 65-68; Sawada (1957-58), 395-396. Cf., however, note 56 below. 
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Fang-pien is originally translated from the Buddhist term upaya by means of which truth is 
taught. Cf. Soothill, p. 154. In the Chinese usage, however, it has come to mean good (i-e., 
charitable) deeds. 

See especially the mid-seventeenth-century Hung-yang t’an-shih ching 5) B WE tE #8 of which a 
summary is given in Sawada (1975), 213. 

Peking 1961 ed., 17.168. 

Shanghai 1957 ed., p. 28, entry “Sung han-i’. 

Shuo-fu (1646 ed.), 69.2a. Moriya Mitsuo F Æ 41 KE has collected fragments of the Ch'ien- 
chin yiteh-ling in Chugoku ko saijiki no kenkyu P Ed Y BR HBO FAB (Tokyo 1963), 393-406, 
and discussed Sun Ssu-miao and the work on pp. 135-151. The Han-shih was not officially 
established as a tomb-visiting festival until 732. See T’ung-tien, 52. 18a. However, popular 
observance might well have preceded government endorsement by decades or even longer. 

For example, Meng-liang lu by Wu Tzu-mu (c. 1278), 6.178; Asi-hu yu-lan chih-yu Fo HAGE BGR 
ER by Tien Ju-ch’eng FA vk Be (1547) (Shanghai 1958 ed.), 20.362. Both note the sacrifices 
offered at the ancestors’ tombs on the first day of the tenth month without mentioning the 
burning of paper clothes. 

See Ti-ching ching-wu lueh, 28; P'an Jung-sheng # 4 BH (1758), Ti-ching sui-shih chi-sheng 
HE Be APS (Peking 1961), 31; Fu-ch’a Tunjung E 22 54 4S (1906), Ti-ching sui-shih chi 
x Rf aC (published together with Ti-ching sui-shih chi-sheng), 79; Chang Chiang-ts’ai FE yL $ 
ide UL. $ comp., Pei-p'ing sui-shih chihit F ge Be (Peiping 1936), 10.1ab; Hu P"u-an AA 4% 32 
comp., Chung-hua ch’uan-kuo feng-su chihi 2 El (8 $ (Shanghai 1923), part 1, 1.7; 
2.8; 7.40; 9.11; part 2, 1.64; 2.18, 22, 42; 3.61; 5,33, The festival is sometimes referred to as 
Sung han-i chieh (Hu, part 2, 1.64) or Shao-i chieh Bex E H (Burning-of-clothes festival) (Hu, 
part 2,3 61). In some places, the practice of sung han-i occurred on the Chung-yuan 3, . that 
is, the fifteenth day of the seventh month (see Ch ‘iu-ting Jih-hsia chiu-wen k'ao ¿REY WP ERS 
by Chu J-tsun (1688), rev. and enl. by Yú Min-chung-F #% cher al. (1774 Palace ed.), 148.2a), 
and the Chung-yuan festival is also called Shao-i chieh (see Hu, part 1, 4.42). Burning of paper 
clothes on Chung-yuan chieh is also recorded in the Tung-ching meng-hua lu (8.49) and the 
practice continued into recent times (see Hu, part 1, 8.6; 10.7; part 2, 7.15-16). However, 
‘sung han-? usually refers to the burning of paper clothes on the first day of the tenth month. 
Paper clothes in recent times were more elaborately made and were packed into parcels before 
being set on fire. See Pei-p'ing sui-shih chih, 10.1a; cf. Juliet Bredon et al, A record of Chinese 
customs and festivals (Shanghai 1927), 460-462. 

See, for example, Hsiin-fu chi, 10, 21, 24, 28, 51, 53, 266, 325. Some ballads (21, 24, 25, 32) 
vaguely associate the story with the custom of burning paper clothes at the tombs and two of 
them, both from Kwangtung (25, 32) have Chiang-nu send or deliver winter clothes in the seven- 
th month. This is because in some areas in Kwangtung paper clothes were burnt on Chung-yuan 
(cf. note 26 above). In two southern ballads (15, 18), Chiang-nu delivers winter clothes in the 
eleventh month. They are further quoted in other, longer versions of the story (96, 107, 188). 
However, whether influenced by the custom of burning paper clothes or not, most versions of 
the story have Chiang-nu deliver winter clothes on the first day of the tenth month. Cf. likura 
Shohei (1958), 86-87. 

YKTC, act III, 217. 

Burning of paper money for the dead nds as early as the eighth century (see Feng-shih wen- 
chien chitt RRA gg by Feng Yen + }§ (fl. 780-804), Hsueh-hai lei-pien El 45 5 $5 ed., 
6.8ab) and the practice has continued down to the present day. It is usually performed as part 
of the rite of sacrifice. Cf. Sogabe Shizuo E FX Bia? HE, Shisen KK $8 ni tsuite”, in Shina 
seiji shtizoku ronko XH WIGS Aim (Tokyo 1943), 229-250; Sawada (1968), 197 204. 
Dudbridge, p. 90. These sects were generally regarded as ‘heterodox religions’ (hsieh-chiao 
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AS 2% ). See, for example, Ming-shih, 240.6253. Cf. Tsukamoto Zenryu $e KEK, “Hokan 
to kindai Shina no shükyð H LR 34 OR AR, Bukkyo bunka kenkyü: [LOSA AA 
(1951), 16-17; Sakai, pp. 474-480; Overmyer, pp. 23-37. Sawada (1975, p. 35) suggests that the 
composition of one or two pao-chuan was a prerequisite to each establishment of a new sect. 
As the popular sects flourished, so did the sectarian pao-chuan. See also Sawada (1951-52), 
338-339. For a description of some of the late Ming sects, see Sakai, pp. 456-468; also Chao 
Wei-pang, ‘Secret religious societies in north China in the Ming dynasty’, Folklore studies 7 
(1948), 95-115; cf. Li Shih-yu (1957), 166-169. 
P'o-hsieh hsiang-pien in the annotated edition by Sawada, Kochu Haja shoben HERMES 
(Tokyo 1972), continuation, 99. Huang served as a magistrate successively in Ch’ing-ho $ HH , 
Chúlu #678 and Ts’ang-chou JE NN in the present Hopei province during the early nineteenth 
century. In his efforts to suppress the ‘heterodox religions’, he confiscated a good number of 
sectarian pao-chuan and wrote the P'o-hsieh hsiang-pien to attack the doctrines expounded in 
them. The book was published in four successive parts (prefaces 1834): Chuan 1-3; 1839; 
continuation; May 1841: second continuation; and July 1841: third continuation). It contains 
lengthy quotations from pao-chuan which, in the opinion of the author, date from the late 
Ming and thus supplies valuable information about the early pao-chuan. Cf. Sawada (1975), 
20-21; Chao Wei-pang, p. 95; Overmyer, pp. 29-32. For a study of the book, see Sawada’s 
Kaisetsu to Kochu Haja shoben, 15-34. All references to this book are to Sawada’s annotated 
edition. Titles of the 68 works are listed in Sakai, pp. 446-448; also Hsiang Ta [A] 2 | ‘Ming 
Ch’ing chih-chi ti pao-chúan wen-hsiieh yü Po-lien chiao’ . Wi z BNR GN BH BEA, 
Wen-hsúeh XE 2,6 (1934), reprinted in T'ang-tai Ch’ang-an yü Hsi-yú wen-ming ER EZS 
Je tek 7 BA(Peking 1957), 600-615. The HSMC is one of the 26 works found by Huang Yú-pien 
in Ts’ang-chou (second preface, p. 90). 

Huang Yu-pien claims that the pao-chuan works quoted in his book date from the Wan-li (1573- 
1619) and Ch’ung-chen (1628-1644) periods. See his first preface, p. 6. A Ming block-print 
copy in two chuan and bound in two ts’e with illustrations is reported to have been in the 
collection of Cheng Chen-to (Hsi-ti shu-mu YA 3#23 E (Peking 1963), 5.77a). But since Cheng’s 
dating sometimes tends to be impressionistic (cf. Sawada (1975), 24-25), the Ming date cannot 
be accepted without reservation. Cf., however, Fu Hsi-hua (1951), 55-56; Li Shih-yu (1961), 
53 (no. 462). 

I am grateful to Professor Sawada for supplying me with a photocopy of his copy. The discus- 
sion below is based on the photocopy. There is no pagination in the original manuscripts. 
Professor Sawada has, however, marked the photocopy he sent me with page numbers. Re- 
ferences are to Sawada’s pagination. The manuscript version is originally divided into two 
chiian. In our discussion, ‘A’ refer to chizan shang and ‘B’ chian hsia. 

Chieh-chi $55 (Sangiti) is a Buddhist term referring especially to the ‘first assembly which 
gathered to recite the scriptures’ (Soothill, p. 386). But it is also used freely to mean simply 
‘gather’ in popular Buddhism. See, for example, Wei-mo-chi ching chiang ching-wenité BFE EE 
fE3L (Pien-wen chi, 526-527). The term is obviously used here also in the corrupt sense, 


_ meaning ‘gathering to recite the pao-chuan’. 1 have not found Chieh-chi chuan or Chieh-chi 


pao-chuan mentioned in any other place. 

Except for the p’in division which is not mentioned by Cheng Chen-to, and the illustrations 
which are missing in the manuscript version, the description here also applies to the block-print 
edition. Cf. note 32 above. 

However, A.18a repeats A.17b and the first five columns on B.45a repeat the last five columns 
on B.44b and there are only five columns on B.45b. Thus actually there are only seventy-three 
pages in A and eighty-nine in B, making a total of 163 instead of 164 pages. | 
With the exception of pp. lab, each of which contains only nine columns (with the same num- 
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ber of characters). 
‘Hokan teiyo’ RAE , pp. 120-121. 


. Cf. Li Shih-yii (1957), 167-170; Dudbridge, pp. 92-93. 


The Yao-shih pao-chuan is quoted in Cheng Chen-to (1959), II, 312-317. For the order of the 
formal features, cf. Sawada (1975), 45. 

Citing stories of familiar characters in popular literature — especially drama — is a familiar 
practice in early pao-chuan. Cf. P'o-hsieh hsiang-pien, 3.78-79; Sawada (1951-52), 318. 
Syncretism is also a common feature in the early pao-chiian. Cf. Sawada (1975), 63; Li Shih-yu 
(1957), 172, 177, 179; Overmyer, pp. 132-134. Taoist influences are also strongly reflected in 
the Hu-yen ch'an-shih iliu ch'ang-ching chuan pẹ ER iF EE BB OB REAR (see Sawada, 1975. 
p. 105) used by the Huang-t’ien-tao $ XK 34 sect founded by P’u-ming *Y PA (died 1562). 
Cf. Sawada (1955a), 360-364. 

For these two terms, see Tai Yiian-ch’ang $ 5 E  Hsien-hsúeh tz’u-tien (il) Bt ae HB (Taipei 
1970), 163 and 112 respectively; cf. Ch’en Kuo-fu BR BY 4 , Tao-tsang yúan-liu k'ao SORTS 
(Peking 1963), 448-449, 451, 452. 

Confucianism emphasises the maintenance, Buddhism the enlightenment, while Taoism the 
cultivation of true nature (Tsukamoto (see note 30 above), p. 21). 

He was the highest god in the pantheon worshipped by the Hung-yang sect founded in 1594. 
Cf. Sawada (1957-58), 367-368, 393. 

Cf. Sawada (1975), 51-52. 

This is also a conventional feature in the pao-chuan literature. But these lines are in prose while 
in other early pao-chuan the announcement and the exhortation are rendered in verse. See, for 
example, the Yao-shih pao-chuan quoted in Cheng Chen-to (1959), I, 313, line 13; the 1584 | 
Hsiao-shih Ta-sheng pao-chiian $8 EH FE FE $ quoted in Sawada (1975), p. 46, lines 13 ff. 

The term used here, ‘wu-t’ien wu-t? $ R $ Hb and ‘hun-t’un ch’u-fen’ E W Y) 4 , are identical 
to those used in the introductory section of the Hun-yuan Hung-yang P’iao-kyo-tsu lin-fan 
ching quoted by Sawada (1957-58), p. 384, lines 3, 12; p. 385, lines 3, 7, 13, 14, where Hun- 
yuan lao-tsu is also said to have created the universe. Cf. ibid., 392-393. In the Ku-fo t’ien- 
chen k'ao-cheng Lung-hua pao-ching & $ K IE 2B pE HE FF KS (quoted in P’o-hsieh hsiang- 
pien, 1.10), the creator is said to be the Wu-chi t’ien-chen ku-fo. Cf. Overmyer, pp. 135-136. 
The names of the creators differ but the same theme is found in all these works. 

The practice is referred to again in the main narrative. See B.18a. 

It is clearly adapted from the famous parable of the snipe and the mussel recorded in the Chan- 
kuo ts’e E BASE SPTK ed.), 9.33b. 


. A Wu-ch’ang ku-fo 46% 7H Øb is also mentioned, who is said to have perceived the turmoil of 


the world. It is not clear whether it was he who sent the Lun-chuan Ku-fo to earth. 

Soothill, p. 469, entry ‘Chuan’. For the Seven Jewels, see Soothill, pp. 11-12. 

Soothill, p. 445, entry ‘Lun’. 

See, for example, Hun-yúan Hung-yang P’iao-kao-tsu lin-fan ching (Sawada, 1975, pp. 108-388), 
Ku-fo t’ien-chen k'ao-cheng Lung-hua pao-ching (Sawada, 1975, p. 109), Huang-chi chin-tan 
chiu-lien cheng-hsin kuei-chen huan-hsiang pao-chúan EMB IEE RRB 
(Sawada, 1975, p. 110) and Ku-fo t'ien-chen shou-yúan chieh-kuo Lung-hua ‘pao-ch'an Yi Bb A JE 
We ERE EE E (Sawada, 1975, p. 215). Except in the third pao-chiian, specific titles 
are given: Chan-t’an #} 2 ku-fo and Wu-tang $ Œ ku-fo in the Lin-fan ching and Tien- 
chen K j& ku-fo in the two Lung-hua works. A Yao-shih $A SẸ ku-fo is presented as the 
supreme god in the 1586 P'u-ching ju-lai yao-shih pao-chuan+£ “8 Hn K $8 GH FES used by the 
Huang-tien tso sect. A 1927 reprint of this pao-chuan is in the collection of Kurada Junnosuke 
18 E <E), to which I have not been able to gain access. Sawada (1975, p. 217) has quoted 
all its p’in headings. The heading of the third p'in reads: ‘Ku-fo k’ai tien-ti ming-mai’BH A HE ap 
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Aik ; that of the fourth p'in reads: ‘Ku-fo k’ai Ssu-chi pao-chitan PAUE HB . Furthermore, 
the Seven Jewels are also mentioned in this pao-chuan though framed in Taoist alchemical terms 
(quoted in P'o-hsieh hsiang-pien, 2.57; cf. Sawada (19553), 356; Chao Wei-pang, p. 101). It 
would appear that this Yao-shih ku-fo is Aia! to the Lun-chuan ku- fo. But their exact relation- 
ship remains to be studied. 

The term lao-tsu may be applied either to the founder of a religious sect (cf. Chao Wei-pang, 
p. 96; Sakai, p. 456) or to a ranking deity in the ‘pantheon worshipped by a sect (cf. Chao, 

p. 98; Sawada (1957-58), 397). 

It may be pointed out that the deities who descend to Earth in the sectarian pao-chuan are 
usually of grand status. They are never mere chin-t’ung or yu-nu. (Cf. the Hun-yuan Hung- 
yang Chung-hua pao-ching 32 N ® quoted in Sakai, p. 449; Sawada (1957-58), 396-397.) 
However, as noted above (note 16), the status of a deity may vary from one pao-chuan to 
another. 

This is the standard form of early pao-chuan. Cf. Sawada (1975), 50-51. The use of songs is 
specially noted as a prominent feature (p. 51). The ten-syllable line in a 3-3-4 rhythm is common ` 
in the pao-chizan literature. Yeh Te-chiian, Sung Yan Ming chiang-ch’ang wen-hsúeh R 3c 4A 3E 
IE 2 (Peking 1959), 3, 44-45, suggests that it originated in the tz'u-hua Și S of the 
Yuan, fragments of which are preserved in the tsa-chu plays. 

Usually there are one or two songs. But sometimes there are four (in the 24th p’in) or even 
five (in the 25th p'in where they are to the tune K’u wu-keng 58 h. Œ with one song to each 
watch). 

Tne only two exceptions occur respectively in the 17th and the 27th p'in where there are four 
seven-syllable lines instead of two (B.3ab, 29b). 

The only exception is found in the 19th p’in where there are four seven-syllable (instead of five- 
syllable) lines. Most of the prose summaries are rhymed like songs. They may actually be songs, 
but the tunes are not given. 

The construction described here is identical to that of the Yao-wang chiu-k'u chung-hsiao pao- 
chuan ŽI REE ER gyoted by Cheng Chen-to (1959), II, 331-333) and cited in P'o- 
hsieh hslang pien (continuation), 97-98. 

Some aia comments occur towards the end of the narrative. Two of them, surprisingly, 
are fourld n the song section. See B.38b (31th p’in) and B.41a (32th pin). 

In the T'ai-shan Tung-yueh shih-wang pao-chuan ÆU AF EH A , the author also desig- 
nates himself na-tzu (Sawada, 1975, p. 108). Among the authors of early pao-chuan, monks 
occupy an important place. Cf. Sawada (1975), 38. Overmyer (pp. 170-177) has discussed the 
monk leaders of the popular sects. It is probable that some of them were also authors of the 
sectarian pao-chuan. 

This is also one of the features in early pao-chuan. Cf. Sawada (1975), 49. This feature is also 
found in the Buddhist pien-wen. See, for example, the closing section of the P’o-mo pien WE jig 


E (Pien-wen chi, 355). 


The words in the opening line (B.44b, line 3) are also found in the ciosing section of the Mu- 
lien chiu-mu ch’u-li ti-yú sheng-t'ien pao-chiian HERCE HY BE HR ABS’ , which also 
contains similar sectarian terms. See the excerpts quoted in Cheng Chen-to (1959), JI, 326-327. 
Cf. Sawada (1975), 51-52. 

Cf. Sawada (1975), 49. The parinamana gatha is also found in inte pao-chuan but usually the 
words, especially in the last two lines, are altered. Cf. Sawada (1975), 56. 

Cf. the excerpts of the Fo-shuo chen-lieh hsien-hsiao Meng Chiang-nu ch'ang-ch'eng pao-chuan 
reprinted with notes in the Hsun-fu chi, 313-360. References will also be made to the excerpts 
in the discussion below. 

These are themes found in almost every sectarian pao-chuan. See Sawada (1975), 64-66; Sawada 
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(1957-58), 395-397; also P'o-hsieh hsiang-pien, 3.78. Cf. Overmyer, pp. 165-170. 

On p. 39b (cf. Hsun-fu chi, p. 359, line 5), Chiang-nu is referred to as a female immortal (+'ien- 
hsien-nü Kil 2x ) who descends to the earthly world. In the pao-chuan literature, t'ien-hsien- 
nu may stand for a Bodhisattva. See, for example, Kuan-shih-yin p’u-sa pen-hsing ching, 4b-6b. 
These two Bodhisattvas are usually found in Triads with either Sakyamuni or Avalokitesvara. 
For their cult, see Kenneth Ch’en, pp. 261, 279-280, 284-286, 302. For their appearance in 
popular literature, see Dudbridge, p. 14. 

They are found for example in Ch th-feng Liu-shou chen-chun pao-chuan $ $3 2 F BBR # 
quoted in P’o-hsien hsiang-pien (second continuation), 142, Kuan-yin chi-tu pen-yuan chen- 
ching #3 = BE A M a (Sawada, 1975, p. 128), Hsiao-shih P’u-hsien p'u-sa tu Hua-t'ing 
pao-chuanga EL HE ENE E ge 4 (Sawada, 1975, p. 257), and Ku-fo t'ien-chen k'ao- 
cheng Lung-hua pao-ching (see Sawada (1955b), 167). They are also mentioned in the HSMC 
as ordinary deities (A. 17a; B.29b), but in one instance (B.2a) they are specifically mentioned 
as Bodhisattvas who governed winter and summer. 

Cf. Soothill, p. 153. 

Ku-fo t'ien-chen k'ao-cheng Lung-hua pao-ching quoted in Sawada (1972), p. 19,n.2. . 

These two lines are quoted in P’o-hsieh hsiang-pien (continuation), 99. In another sectarian 
work, Fo-shuo T’ung-yuan shou-yúan pao-chian RER 3 3c WR E % (quoted in P'o-hsieh 
hsiang-pien (continuation), 101), it is said that the four seasons did not exist until the Han 
dynasty (206 B.C. — A.D. 220). 

Cf. note 48 above. | | 

It may be remarked in passing that the same four enterprises ordered by Shih-huang to be under- 
taken mentioned in the Chiang-nu sung-i version — to level up the sea in the east, to construct 
the O-fang Palace in the west, to conquer the Po Yueh in the south and to build the Great 
Wail in the north — are also found listed in the HSMC (A.5b) in the same words thoug in a 
different order: south, north, east and west. 

It belonged to the Hsi-an fu P5 ÆHF of Shensi during the Ming (Ming-shih, 42.995). Ku Chieh- 
kang (1928-29), I, 64, suggests that Hua-chou may have been derived from Hua Chou 3 E] in 
the Meng-tzu reference (‘The wives of Hua Chou and Ch’i Liang... .’) by mistake. Hua Chou is 
written ‘Hua Chou’ 2244 in Han-shu, 20.922. 


See Chou Hui 1% (1177), Pei-yian lu (drin Shuo-fu (1927 Commercial Press ed.) 54, 
10b-12b. Known as Ch’i Liang (Æ Hor 42.) in the pien-wen and earlier versions, the name 
has changed to Fan Ch’ilang (78 42% or 148,2) or Fan Chiang (75 4288) in the tsa-chit 
(446 |) and ch’uan-ch’i ($5) versions of the story. Hsi-lang here is a new variant, For a 
discussion of the changes of Ch’i Liang’s name, see Ku Chieh-kang ( AR MI), Meng Ching-nu 
ku-shih yen-chiu chi E XX MED FH (Canton, 1928-29, 3 vols), I, 51. Cf. Wei Chien- 
kung ( #9 Æ) ), Chi Liang hsing-ming ti ti-pien yu ku peng chih ch’eng ti t’i-pien ( (BRR 
71858 Bid SE AZ IR A 56% ) in ibid., HI, 31-36, 42. rightmii: edness 

A seventh rank official during the Ming, changed to the fifth rank during the Ch’ing. His auty 
was similiar to that of a censor. See Ch'ú T’ui-yiian 2 $R E , Litai chih-kuan chien-shih 
FAIRE A ES published together with Li-tai chih-kuan piao 3% by Huang Pen-chi H A RH 
(Shanghai 1965), 23-24. | 

Between p. 10b and p. 11a of the manuscript, half a page of the text, which would have con- 
tained one seven-syllable couplet and nine ten-syllable lines, is missing. This lacuna may, how- 
ever, be filled by the first ten lines in Hsun-fu chi, 315. 

See, for example, the Ch'in Meng-chiang pei-wen by Huang Shih-K’ang cited in Ku (1928-29), 
II, 75-83. 

It may have arisen as a result of the pedantic literati’s attempts to give Chiang-nú her ‘proper’ 
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name. The Meng Chiang-nu chi quoted in Ch’ien Tseng’s Tu-shu min-ch'iu chi (edition of 1795), 
2.33b-34a, has it that Chiang-nu’s family name was Chiang. She was called Meng Chiang because 


- She was the eldest daughter of the Chiang family. Such an interpretation is apparently based 


on the Chou custom of naming women, which put the surname after the seniority of a woman 
among her sisters (cf. Ku Chieh-kang (1963), 121). But this probably sounded too far-fetched 
for some, who then gave the name another twist. Since Hsti was one of the states founded by 
the Chiang tribe (Shih-chi, 4.115, n. 1), it was chosen as Chiang-nti’s surname, the original name 
being compressed into Meng-chiang as her given name. However, why Hsu was chosen and not 
Cri # or Li , remains unclear. It may be noted in passing that the hsúan-chiang E E ver- . 
sion Meng Chiang-nu k'u Ch'ang-ch'eng 22 E ph , follows Meng Chiang-nu chi in giving our 
heroine the surname Chiang (Hsun-fu chi, 59). The Meng Chiang-nu chi is described in the 
Tu-shu min-ch’iu chi (2.33a) as comprising two chuan. A Meng Chiang-nu chi chuan RR in 
one chiian is listed in Chien Tseng’s Shu-ku-t’ang ts'ang-shu mu wh TH Œ x BH CYYTTS ed., 
1.17b). A Meng Chiang-nu chi is also listed in the Pao-wen-t'ang shu-mu (p. 131) and in the 
Wan-chuan-t’ang BS EE shu-mu by Chu Mu-chieh % EE 2 (1517-1586), Kuan-ku-t’ang 
shu-mu ts ungk'e HA E SA e Y ed., 2.21a. In the latter, the Meng Chiang-nu chi is attri- 
buted to Ma Li 5 HE (1474-1556) and described as comprising one chuan, Ch’iao Shih-ning 
# tit Œ (Chin-shih 1538) refers to a Meng Chiang chi in his Yao-chou chih, 1762 ed. 3.10a. 
And a ‘Meng Chiang-nú chuan” (4 by an anonymous author, which serves as a preface to a 
Chiang-nu chi, is quoted in T’ung-kuan hsien-chih, 9.18b-19b. Whether all these titles refer to 
the same work is not clear. But both textual similarities and parallels in narrative details are 
discernible in Ma Li's biography quoted in Shan-hsi t’ung-chih (29.62b; cf. 71.3ab), the Meng 
Chiang-nú chi quoted in Tu-shu min-ch'iu chi and the ‘Meng Chiang-nu chuan” quoted in T’ung- 
kuan hsien-chih, 

See Hsun-fu chi, 53, 55, 249. 

Hung prefecture was established during the reign of N Sheng-tsung of Liao (983-1011). 
See Liao-shih, 41.507. The prefecture was abolished early in the Ming. Its jurisdiction covered 
the present Yang-yúan B3 J county in Hopei. Hung-shui county is a fictitious place name. 

Cf. Sawada (1975), 66. | 

This vow is reminiscent of the oath Chiang-nú made to Heaven in the Chiang-nu han-i chi. 

‘ouw H is misprinted as ‘ch’uan’ JI] in Sawada (1975), 120 and 121. The Fo-shuo version 
has ‘Ssu’ 74 for ‘Ssu’ PU (Hsin-fu chi, 319). 

He appears, for example, in the Kuan-shih-yin p’u-sa pen-hsing ching where he directs Miao-shan 
to Hsiang Shan (79b-80b). The Chin-hsing there, however, refers to himself as a Sakra (ti-shih 
W E) acting on his own (80b). 

The T'u-ti pao-chuan + Hb Ey % (quoted in Cheng Chen-to (1959), II, 334-344), which also 
makes use of this tradition, appears to have been influenced by the Hsi-yu chi to a great extent. 
The garden is called the Willow Pond and the tree in which Hsi-lang is hidden is called Twin 
Tree (Shuang-lin shu 8 $ ft ), which in Buddhism is the “Sála-trees under. which the Buddha 
entered nirvana’ (Soothill, p. 470). 

It is reduced to a casual mention of Chiang-nú changing her clothes. But it is not even hinted 
at that she ever bares her body (A.22ab;H stun-fu chi, 320-321). 

In other Ming versions preserved in various local gazetteers the time allotted to them is also 
said to be three days. See Cheng Ho-sheng, II, 86-87. 

Cf. Sawada, ‘Gyoran kannon' 4 & #4 $ (1954a), rep. in Sawada, Bukky0 to Chiigoku bungaku 
HA & Ch Be ac (Tokyo 1975), 154. In the Yu-lan Kuan-yin story, while the husband is a 
mortal, the point is the same. For a summary of the story (told in the Y u-lan: pao-chuan), see 
Cheng Chen-to (1927), 1074-75, 

Hsi-lang attaches great importance to this assurance. His request is reiterated shortly before 
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his departure (A.27a) and he sends a message to Chiang-nú to the same effect when a fortune- 
teller predicts his certain death (A.29ab). Apparently, the author had in mind the custom of 
burning paper clothes when he stressed the delivering of winter clothes on the first day of the 
tenth month. 

96. Fortune-telling is also a prominent feature in the sectarian pao-chúan. See P’o-hsieh hsiang- 
pien, 372-74; cf. Sakai, pp. 445, 448-449, 

97. Quoted in Cheng Chen-to (1959), II, 318-327; cf. the summary of Mu-lien pao-chitan in Sawada 
(1975), 123-124, 

98. The most detailed description may be found in the Ming-cheng ti-yú pao-chitan AS WHERE $ 
quoted in Po-hsieh hsiang-pien, 1.3841. Cf. Sawada (1968), 170-173 for other pao-chitan with 
a predominant hell theme. 

99. Cf. Sawada (1975), 66-68. l 

100. A parallel case is Ch’i-liang’s journey to Ch’ang-an in the Chiang-nú han-i chi, which illustrates 
the author’s attempt to conform to the convention of the ch 'uan-ch'i medium at the cost of the 
story’s congruity. 

101. Both the letter written in blood and the clothes for four seasons are also found in the Hsiao- 
shih Pai-i Kuan-yin p'u-sa sung ying-erh hsia-sheng pao-chian RGA H SE ESB PE 
#145 of which a summary is given in Sawada (1975), 119-120. The two works also share a 
journey theme and a couple of other details, as will be pointed out below. The weaving of the 
‘dragon robe’ and the warm garments for the four seasons are also described in the oral version, 
‘K’u Ch’ang-ch’eng’, recorded in Min-chien wen-hsiieh El fi] X FB 24 (1957), 6. 

102. As noted by Chiang-nu herself: ‘If 1 do not deliver winter clothes, how can the people in the 
world cope with winter?’ AA ER GEKA AF AA ERZA (B.10b). 

103. Cf. Sawada (1975), 66. 

104. For ‘Shuang-lin’, see note 90 above; Chi-ku Yiian or more commonly Ch’i-ku Yúan fi M A ,a 
park near Sravasti, was a favorite resort of Sákyamuni (Soothill, p. 310); ‘chin-kung’ is the 
Taoism term for lead (Hsien-hsüeh tz'u-tien (see note 43 above), 103); ‘huang-p’o’ is the Taoist 
matchmaker that brings about the union of the yin and the yang (Hsien-hsueh tz’u-tien, 142). 
Cf. Ch’en Kuo-fu (see note 43 above), pp. 451, 452. 

105. Both Hung prefecture and Liu-lo Shan were in the present Hopei, the latter lying about forty- 
five Ji to the north-west of Lin-yu f county (TMTTT, 127). Hsien-yang, however, was in 
the present Shensi. It was also far from the Great Wall. Other places such as O-mei Shan 
(B.28a), P?u-to Shan (B.30a) were even farther from the route. Cf. P'o-hsieh hsiang-pien, 3.78, 
where Huang Yú-pien points out the pao-chúan authors’ general lack of geographical knowledge. 

106. Collected in Ku-pen yúan Ming tsa-chú, vol. 2. A summary of it is given in Wang Chi-lieh 232 
Ku-pen Yuan Ming tsa-chu t'i-yao #83 (Peking 1958 rpt.), 25b-26a. The theme of the contest 
of precious things is adapted in the Ku-fo t'ien-chen k’ao-cheng Lung-hua pao-chuan. See 
Sawada (1955b), 181-183, 215-216. 

107. B.14a; Hstin-fu chi, 341. The latter has ‘Pien Ẹ¥ for ‘Pien’ ýF. There are two places which are 
named Huang-ts’ao Kuan, both in Shantung (TMTTT, 985). 

108. A pair of golden boys as guides in hell are also found, in Fo-shuo Huang-shih nu k’an-ching pao- 
chüan 43) i. Ba FRE EFA quoted in Po-hsieh hsiang-pien (continuation), 106. Cf. Kuan- 
Shih-yin p’u-sa pen-hsing ching, 78ab, where Miao-shan is also led out of hell by a pair of im- 
mortal boy and girl (Asien-t’ung hsien-nu 41 Ai 2). Though variously termed, chin-t’ung and 
yu-nu are considered guides in the spiritual world. Cf. Marjorie Topley, ‘Paper charms and 
prayer sheets as adjuncts to Chinese worship’, Journal of the Malayan branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society 26,1 (1953), 76-77. 

109. This appears to refer to the ancient Chiu-chiang of which the exact location has not been de- 
cided. The view held by the Han scholars was that it was in Hstin-yang ##%% (in present Kiang- 
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si) while Sung scholars equated it to. Tung-t’ing Hu AE $ (in present Hunan). See TMTTT, 
7-8. In either case, Chiang-nu is proceeding in the opposite direction. Chiu-chiang is also men- 
tioned in Asiao-shih Wu-hsing huan-yuan pao-chuan oF Fe EE RER 46 quoted in P'o-hsieh 
hsiang-pien, 1.33. 

Lying to the southwest of Kuei-hsi H & county in Kiangsi, it had been the mountain where 
the Heaven Masters of Taoism resided. 

The heading of the 22nd p'in of Asiao-shih Kuan-yin p'u-sa sung ying-erh hsia-sheng pao-chuan 
quoted in Sawada (1975), 119, ‘An old man kindly showed the way at the riverside’, suggests 
a parallel though details may vary. 

While Wu-sheng mu speaks to Chiang-nu throughout the text, Chiang-nu addresses herself only 
to the boatman (B.30ab ff). Though it is not made clear, there is a possibility that Wu-sheng 
mu has changed herself into a boatman and he is the only person seen by Chiang-nu. 

See the Hsiao-shih Wu-hsing huan-yuan pao-chuan quoted in P’o-hsieh hsiang-pien, 1.35 and 
especially Ku-fo t’ien-chenl k’ao-cheng Lung-hua pao-ching quoted in ibid., 1.30 (cf. Sawada 
(1955b), 186-187), where both Wu-sheng lao-mu and the use of a ting-nan SE BB compass 
(B.2ab) are also mentioned. 

Cf. P'o-hsieh hsiang-pien, 3.62; Sawada (1957-58), 393-394; Overmyer, pp. 135-142. 

See Hsun-fu chi, 58,97, 111, 212, 238, 300. In one of them (p. 58) the number of favors is 
increased to four. l 

Fu-ch’un+’ang EX edition reprinted in KPHCTK, second series, scene 29, B.25a. Before 
consenting to meet the Hun king, Chao-chun also sets three conditions which the king also 
immediately fulfills (scene 31, B.26b-28a). At the end, Chao-chiin maintains her chastity by 
jumping into the water — the Wu & River (scene 33, B.32a). As we shall see, after having 


_ achieved her ends, Chiang-nu also jumps into the water — the sea — to escape the marriage which 
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118. 


119, 


120. 
121, 


she never'intends to enter into. The Fu-ch’un-t’ang was a printing house in Chin-ling (Nan- 
king), flourishing during the reign of Wan-li (1573-1619). A list of plays printed by it is provided 
by Nagasawa Kikuya in ‘Mindai gikyoku kankdsha-hyd shokó” HAt: Eh FIAT E BO . 
Shoshigaku 4 35 & 7,1 (1936), 5-6, where characteristic features of its editions are also 
described. . 

P’o-hsith hsiang-pien, 3.79. 

Cf. Chou Tso-jen H E A ‘Wu-sheng lao-mu ti hsin-hs? 4E 72814018 8 in Chih-t'ang iyu 
wen-pien* 2% Ca He (Hong Kong 1961), 37-38. 

One example — presenting precious things at T’ung-kuan — has already been given above. Other 
examples are suggested in Sawada (1957-58), 395-396; Sawada (1954b), ‘Hakkekyo genryu' 
/\ Eh AQ , reprinted in Sawada (1975), 423-425. The advice given to Chiang-nú when she 
is about to set out for the Great Wall also reminds one of the convention of advice-giving in the 
ch’uan-chi genre. See, for example, Ching-ch'ai chi #4) y Zp , scene 15, p. 46. In both cases 
the advice is offered by the mother. 

For the use of this term in the sectarian pao-chiuan, see Sawada (1955b), 168-169. 

Emperor Shih-huang’s ascent to heaven is an expected ending of the story. However, here the 
pao-chuan author also adapted and incorporated a legend about Emperor Shih-huang recorded 
in the Asiao-shuo An ¿££ by Yin Yun Ey E (collected in Ku Hsiao-shuo kou-ch'en, 203; for 
Yin Yun (died 531) and his work, see Lin Ch’en, pp. 391-392). The original legend goes like 
this: Emperor Shih-huang wished to build a stone bridge reaching into the sea so that he might 
go there to see the place from which the sun rose. There was an immortal (shen-jen iff A) 
who could drive stones into the séa. If the stones did not go fast enough, the immortal would 
whip them.... And so the immortal — later referred to as a sea god — built the stone bridge for 
Emperor Shih-huang. In the HSMC, it is said that Heaven sends down a stone horse and a whip 
to drive the mountains with. With it Emperor Shih-huang dirves seventy-two mountains into the 
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Eastern Sea. Only the T’ai-hang Shan remains where it was. It is therefore honoured as a pre- 
cious mountain. And only then does Emperor Shih-huang return to heaven (B.43b; Hsun-fu 
chi, 360). This episode is by no means an organic part of the story and may well have been 
dispensed with. I mention it here because the stone horse and the mountain-driving whip (kan- 
shan pien 38 ||; $f ) are important elements in two oral versions of the Meng Chiang-nú story 
recently collected in Mainland China: ‘Meng Chiang-nu ti ku-shih’ and ‘Meng Chiang-nu ti 
ch’uan-shuo’ recorded respectively in Min-chien wen-hsueh 27(1957) and 89 (1963). Except 
for these two elements, the two oral versions share very few details with the HSMC. It is unlikely 
that they are related to it in any way. The two elements may already have existed in some Ming 
oral traditions either about Emperor Shih-huang or about Meng Chiang-nu. Probably it was 
from them that the HSMC took the episode about the stone horse and the whip. This episode 
is also found in another oral version of the story (see Ku Chieh-kang (1928-29), IHI, 119-120). 
Some other sectarian features not discussed above may be cited here: (1) The registration theme 
(P'o-hsieh hsiang-pien, 3.63) is casually used during Chiang-nu’s journey (B.22a, 30b, 41b). 
(2) A Wu-tzu chen-ching HE Y ES or Wu-tzu ching HF E (P'o-hsieh hsiang-pien, 3.66) 
is mentioned as a sutra recited by Chiang-nu (B.20a, 27b). (3) Uses of astrological terms, divina- 
tion and magical calculations by means of the Five Elements (Wu-hsing 3.77 ) and the Eight 
Diagrams (pa-kua JUE ) (Po-hsieh hsiang-pien, 3.68-71) can be found throughout the text 
(A.7a-8b, 28ab ; B.1b2a, 12b). 

Such themes in the pao-chuan literature have been singled out for criticism by’ Huang Yu-pien 
in P’o-hsieh hsiang-pien. See especially 3.61-80; continuation, 110-113; second continuation, 
149-154. Cf. Chao Wei-pang; Sawada (1975), 64-68; Sawada (1957-58), 392-397; Overmyer, 
pp. 130-161. 

See Hsun-fu chi, 49, 52, 58, 98, 112, 216. In two of them (pp. 58, 216), Chiang-nu jumps into 
a river. In another two (pp. 98, 112), she jumps into the river that supposedly surrounds the 
wall. In the Meng-chiang hsien-nú pao-chuan, she jumps into the flames of the burning paper 
money. 

Hsun-fu chi, 49,98, 112,216, 240. 

Hsun-fu chi, 93,103,147, 228. 

Hsiin-fu chi, 45,51,53,56,80,94, 104, 152, 235. 

Most of the episodes involving divine help are suppressed by the editor of the Hsun-fu chi. 
For this feature, we have to turn to other sources. See, for example, the 186§ Teng-yung-t’ang 
2% BFR edition of the Meng Chiang-nú wan-li hsún-fu, 17a-18a; the 1934 Sen-lung-t’ang 
Hk MEH edition of the Meng Chiang-nii k'u Ch'ang-ch'eng R EIR , 46b-47a (I am grateful 
to Professor P. van der Loon for sending me a xerox copy of this work); the Chuang-yin shu-chu 
E St ja edition of Ch'ung-pien kuan-hua Meng Chiang-nú hsiin-fu k’u-tao wan-li Ch'ang- 
ch'eng chen-chieh ch’tan-chun# BH REZ BAROS HEE hA E MO. 6); 
also the fzu-ti shu $ 58 E version, Meng Chiang-nu hsun-fu, reprinted in Ku Chieh-kang 
(1925) 6 and the ku-tz’u $% #: version, Meng Chiang-nu k'u Ch'ang-ch'eng in ibid., pp. 41, 
44.45, 
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